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OBSERVATIONS, 



Methodism has been generally assailed by a vio- 
lence so blind and illiberal, that the writers who 
have chosen to distinguish themselves by their zeal 
lagainst that religious body, have, in most cases, 
so sufficiently answered themselves, that controversy 
has been rendered unnecessary. A few, and only a 
few, defences of the conduct and opinions of Mr. 
Wesley and his followers, have therefore been pub- 
lished. The time of those best qualified for such 
services has been' better employed in works of active 
piety and benevolence. They have held on their 
way *^ through good report and evil report,'^ thinking 
it enough, that, by the writings of their Founder, 
and other subsequent publications, the candid might 
acquaint themselves with their views of Christianity ; 
and that a people spread throughout the land pre- 
sented points of observation sufficiently numerous 
to enable unprejudiced persons to form an accuratje 
estimate of their character and influence. 

Mr. Southey's Life of the venerable Founder of 
^Methodism presents itself under .another aspect 
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It is not a hasty production, and it betrays no ^ant 
of temper. The facts and incidents which make up 
the life and history of the remarkable man, of whom 
he has soniewhat strangely become the Biograj^er, 
have been collected with diligence ; and the narrative 
is creditable to his literary character. He has the 
higher praise of considerable candour — candour^ 
exercised on subjects which presented temptations 
to more frequent sarcasm and censure, had he 
Itimcd at gratifying the prejudices and feelings of 
a great number of his readers ; and he has ven- 
tured to say more in praise of the character and 
'public usefulness of Mr. Wesley, than will be found 
in most publications of the kind, not emanating 
firom persons connected with the Wesleyan Society. 
Notwithstanding this general candour, and, as £ 
believe, intended impartiality, there are still great 
objections to the Book. The Wesley of Mr.Southey 
is not in several of its most important characteristics, 
Mr. Wesley himself; and the picture of Methodism 
which he has drawn is not just, either in tone or 
composition. The impression made by the whole 
is indeed equally as unfavourable to Christianity 
•itself, as to the views of that particular society, 
through which some of its vital principles are as- 
saulted ; and it is as Christians, quite jas much as a 
religious body, that the Methodists are dissatisfied 
with it. By them panegyric was not wished, and 
"there is more of justice and fairness thaa was hoped, 
considering the quarter from which the work was to 
proceed. What is defective and perverted may be 
charitably imputed, less to the intention of the 
"Writer, than to his total want of qualifications for 
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jtlie undertaking. The Life of Wesley was not n 
subject for the pen of Southey : ai)d for want of an 
" enlightened understanding/' both Christianity aoiji 
some of its brightest ornanients have received but 
partial justice at his hands. 

Had the Biographer been either less or more 
acquainted with theological subjects, his vvorlf 
would have borne a character more decided. ' Ij 
would have been better or worse; and, in either 
form, more acceptable to all parties. It would have 
done more good, or less mischief. As it is, it has 
a singularly hybridous character. It is distorted 
with inconsistencies, and propositions which neu- 
tralize each other as to any good effect, and yet 
retain activity enough to do injury. Religion itself 
whatever Mr. Wesley's view^ might be, if th^ 
Church of England has righUy exhibited it in her 
formularies, and in the writings of her greatest 
divines, is very incautiously and generally resolved 
into enthusiasm^ and other natural causes; and 
every stirring of the feelings which may appear nety 
and irregular to a cold and torpid formality, has f 
ready designation in the equally undefined ternj 
fanaticism. There are, it is true, occasional admiar 
aions on these subjects, which indicate respect and 
veneration for what is sacred.; but they seem often 
to be used only as a conv^tiient medium through 
which to convey impressions of a contrary fcdnd 
with greater force. That this was not always in- 
tended, will be cheerfully admitted ; but if aay 
thing, more than experience has already furnished, 
were necessary to show the mischievousuess of 
writing on subjects of religion, without steady attd 
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digested principles, it would be supplied by this 
publication. , On all such topics Mr. Southey is 
extremely flippant and assuming, without any quali- 
fication to support his pretensions. Educated, as it 
is reported^ in the Socinian school, and afterwards 
allured farther from the truth by the glare of a still 
more delusive philosophy, he has corrected many 
of his former errors, and is now professedly an 
orthodox member of the Church of England. I am 
happy to see him in that fold. It would be illiberal 
to remember the aberrations of his youth, and not 
to allow him the praise of having for several years 
employed his talents well and usefully. His is, 
evidently, an amiable and elevated, as well as a 
highly cultivated mind ; but his views are yet too 
dim, and his theological attainments far too scanty, 
to give him a right to all that authority which he 
claims on many of those vital and solemn subjects 
which he decides with so censurable a confidence. 

It is much to be regretted that no general prin- 
ciples appear to have been laid down by Mr. Southey, 
to guide him in his estimate of Mr. Wesley's con- 
duct and character. He is constantly vacillating 
between the philosopher and the Christian ; but, 
unhappily, the tendency to pbilosophize most fre- 
quently predominates. The natural causes of every 
movement of the soul, and of every singularity in 
the conduct of Mr. Wesley and his followers, are 
itegerly sought, and abundantly laboured out. De- 
votional ardour is resolved into constitutional temr 
perament ; religious joys and depressions into buoy- 
iftncy of the 8j)irits, and the influence of disease; 
Mr. Wesley's selijction of the means of usefulness 
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into the blind impulse of surrounding circum- 
stsnces; his active zeal into ambition; the gr^t 
effects of his preaching into his eloquence^ and the 
opportune occurrence of a new conts^ious disease; 
his enterprize into a consciousness of his own 
powers ; and his want of clerical regularity into his 
natural nnsubmissiveness of mind. Some of these 
points shall be examined in the sequel; but this 
mode of determining such questions savours too 
much of the school from which we trust Mr. Southfty 
IS on msgiy great points happily rescued ; and it 
implies too great a concession to the infidel and 
superficial philosophy of the day, of the evil ten- 
dency of which, when otherwise applied, he has a 
deep conviction. He has resorted to weapons which 
may as easily be wielded against Christianity as 
against Methodism ; and against every distingufshed 
character in the annals of the Church of Christ, as 
.^gainst Mr. Wesley. 

Is Mr. Southey a believer in Christianity ? If so, 
. waiving for the present a minuter consideration of 
the following points, he must believe in the pro- 
vidential designation of distinguished characters to 
produce great and beneficial efiects upon society ^-— 
he must believe in the influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon the minds of men, exciting them to their 
duty, and assisting them in it; he must believe 
that to renew a corrupt heart, and to give rca! 
effect to the Christian ministry, is the work of God, 
though carried on by human agents. He is nctt a 
Christian if he believes not these doctrines; he is 
not a Churchman; his Christianity is a name, m 
pretence; and if, in reality, he admits them, they 
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were uuhappily often absent from his mind, or fre- 
quently confused by the lingering traces of former 
ferring sentiments, when he applied himself to deter- 
jBine the questions which presented themselves in 
Ahe course of his late researched into Methodism. 

Another cause of the wavering ajid erring judg- 
ment which he forms of Mr. Wesley, though far less 
blameable, is, that when he assumes something of 
the character of a Christian in the view of a case, it 
is not so much of a Christian generally, as of a 
zealous advocate of the order and discipline of the 
Church of England, I do not blame this rule in 
every instance, but it is objectionable as a primary 
one. The religious character and motives of Mr. 
Wesley are in question ; but surely the order and 
rule of any Church, however excellent, are not the 
standard by which either can be determined. That 
standard is to be found in the principles of our 
common Christianity. The order of a Church may 
have been violated by an irregularity which it 
does not allow. The fault may have been, that 
Mr. Wesley's zeal was too expansive, or that the rule 
which his zeal violated was too contracted ; these are 
other considerations, and are not surely to influence 
the judgment as to general character and motive. 
His Christianity must be tried by other laws, and 
'Can only be determined by the Bible itself. Modern 
Itimes cannot exhibit a character in which all the 
great, and all the graceful virtues of Christianity 
»^cre more fully embodied, and, through a long life, 
iporc amply realized, than in the Founder of Me- 
thodism. They have not presented a more laborious, 
» more successfiil minister of Christ. On what 
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principle then is he ceaselessly charged with aa)l)i- 
tion^ and the love of power^ as the leading, though 
sometimes the unconscious motives of his actii^yj^ 
Why does Mr. Southey delight to rake into tbe^ 
corruption of our general nature^ to stain the lustre 
and dissipate the fragrance of the eminent virtues of 
this distinguished man, as though those virtues must 
necessarily have struck root into that corruption as 
their soil, and have drawn from them a sickly exu-^ 
berance, and a deleterious and earthly odour ? Whcr^f 
virtues so eminent were sustained by evidence fo 
palpable, why has Mr. Southey, in so many in-^ 
stances, suffered himself to be seduced by a paltry 
philosophy which resolves all virtue into selfishnesSf 
or more properly into vice itself; and in others 
determined motives by a rule drawn from party 
predilections, to the neglect of those more favour- 
aUe decisions which the general Christian . rule 
would have supplied} Mr. Southey may say, that 
the faults charged are infirmities, from which 
the best of men are not exempt. But ambition^ 
taken in the generally received sense, as Mr. Southey 
uses the term, is not an infirmity. It is a vice^ 
jtitterly incompatible with the spirit and temper of 
a real Christian ; and, if he did not^ intend vei^ 
greatly to lower Mr. Wesley's character by the 
charge, as indeed it seems but fair to acknowledge, 
this only proves that Mr. Southey has very low, 
and inadequate notions of real Christianity itself. — 
He either trifles with Mr. Wesley's character, or 
with religion. 

Southey's Life of Wesley is not a mere narrative 
of the incidents which occurred in Ihe career of the 
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individual, and of the rise, progress, and opinions of 
the religious body of which he was the Founder. 
Ttm author passes judgment on every thing as it 
occurs ; and, not uhirequently, so marshals his facts 
as to give the greater plausibility to his censures. 
We acknowledge that the opinions of Biographers 
and Historians, who are supposed to be calm and 
unprejudiced observers of persons and events, re* 
specting which sufficient time has elapsed to allow 
a judgment to be formed, unbiassed by partial im- 
pressions, often form the most instructive part both 
of Biography and History. We read works of this 
kind not merely for the facts they contain, but for 
the sake of the opinions of those who profess to 
have studied their subject; and willingly put our- 
selves under the direction of a guiding mind for the 
discovery of those lessons which Providence designed 
to teach mankind, by the occasional introduction of 
great and singular characters, and the permission of 
important actions, upon the stage of our world. 
Unless, however, we have taken the resolution of 
submitting our judgments implicitly to every writer 
who undertakes to think for the public, we na- 
turally enquire into the competency of an author 
for so high an office. To this enquiry Mr. Southey 
must be subjected. 

The question, however, is not whether he had 
habits sufficiently diligent to collect the facts neces- 
sary for fairly exhibiting the character of Mr. Wesley 
and of Methodism ; nor whether he had the ability 
to work them into clear and spirited narrative. 
Neither will be denied ; but these are minor consi- 
derations. He tots not contented himself with Qar?, 
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rative ; he has added ^^ reflections to his tale/' and 
both ^ a theologist^ and an advocate of the National 
Churchy he has assumed the critic and the censor* 
His qualifications under these characters mustj 
^therefore, be put to the testt 



^ 1 . ]\fr. Southej/s Theological Qualifications. 

The leading points on which Mr. Southey, as thq 
Biographer of Mr. Wesley, was called to express % 
judgment were^ his religious character; his doctrines; 
his labours as a minister; and their results. All 
these evidently involve theological principles, and|t 
with them Mr. Southey*s mind is but slenderly 
furnished. Of this, the account he has given of 
Mr. Wesley's conversion is a pregnant example. 

It would be difiicult to fix upon a more interesting 
^nd instructive moral spectacle than that which is 
presented in the progress of the mind of the Founder 
of Methodism, through all its deep and serious agi- 
tations, doubts, difficulties, hopes, and fears, from 
his earliest religious awakenings, to the moment 
when he found that steadfast peace which never 
afterwards forsook him, but gave serenity to \i\% 
countenance, and cheerfulness to his heart, to the 
last moment of a, prolonged life. Even in Mr. 
Southey's caricatured rjepresentation, and in despite 
of the frequent recurrence of flippant, and fatuous 
observations, it has an awe which frowns down ridi^ 
cule, or kindles indignation at such an intrusion on 
scenes so hallowed. The heart is not to be envied, 
yyhatever affectation of philosophy there may be. 
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which can sui&r itself tQ be so far ihisled by thoae 
minor circumstances of the case, which, by forget- 
ting times and circumstances, may appear somewhat 
singular and extravagant, as to overlook those great 
considerations which force themselves upon all but 
the lightest minds, when the history of a mind so 
impressed and influenced, is candidly and honestly 
laid open. His were inward conflicts which many 
besides have felt, but which arc seldom brought 
forth from the recesses of the bosoms they have so 
variously agitated. Yet they are not cases of merely 
individual concern. We all have errors to be dissi- 
pated, a natural corruption to be overcome, a peace 
to make with God, a relation to an eternal world to 
render sure or hopeful. The careless may smile 
at accounts of Conversion ; but the serious mind 
which, in the wilderness of its thoughts, eagerly 
looks out for a guiding hand and a directive star, 
cannot be uninterested in them. Others are seen, 
in the early stages of their religious experience, in 
the same bewildered paths as ourselves, and the pro- 
cess of their deliverance points out that desired track 
which may lead us also into the light and peace for 
which we seek. To the rule of the Holy Scriptures 
such accounts of individual conversion are to be 
carefully subordinated ; but they are often instructive 
and invaluable comments upon them, because they 
are the realizations of its moral theory. 

Mr. Wesley has made the full disclosure, and it is 
the only true key to his theological system, and to his 
public conduct. His conversion is given in suflficient 
detail by Mr. Southey, though evidently above his 
comprehension. Impressed in his youth with a reli- 
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gious concern, he resorted to books and to men for 
an answer to a question which, in spite of trifling, will 
at some time or other intrude itself upon every 
human heart — ^^ What shall I do to be saved ?** 
Happy if it were treated as seriously by all ! He 
needed nothing, and yet was not happy. He had 
no quarrel with the world, and yet the wodd 
could not satisfy him. He stood in awe of God^ 
convinced that he was living in a state of guilt and 
danger ; he was afraid of death, because he had no 
lively hope of happiness beyond it. He redoubled 
bis attention to the services of the Church— he read 
the Scriptures and the Fathers — he adopted tho 
fasts and mortifications of former times — ^he resortedf 
to every book of credit on practical and spiritual re-* 
ligion — in the eagerness and honesty of his enquiries, 
he walked many miles on foot to converse with a 
man reputed eminently religious — he abounded in 
works of zeal and charity — ^yet after all he was not 
at peace. Whilst others thought him righteous 
overmuch, he was daily discovering new defects in 
his services, and becoming better acquainted with his 
heart ; he felt even an increased fear of death ; and 
he was not delivered from the dominion of injpard 
^torruption, though his life was unblameable. He had 
early resorted to the Calvinistic divines, and though 
in some of their writings he might have found those 
y&fy views of faith which afterwards administered to 
his deliverance and comfort, they were mixed up 
with a system, at which he revolted, and afterwards 
strenuously opposed, though on other and better 
pounds than he at that time assumed. This re- 
vulsion of mind threw him more fully under the 
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influence of the writings of Taylor, Kempis, and 
Law^ which^ however excellent, afforded him little 
help in the point most concerning to him, his justi- 
fication before God ; for though admirably adapted 
to mature and perfect religion in the heart and 
life, they are greatly defective in those views of 
faith, and the atonement, which alone can give 
peace to a penitent and troubled spirit. The 
mystic writers were next resorted to, but these only 
increased his ^^ perplexities and entanglements/* 
|li8 sincere zeal led him to Greorgia. On his passage 
he met with some pious Moravians, and, impressed by 
their simplicity and devotednesS) he maintained an 
4tffectionate intercourse with tliem all the time he 
remained in America ; and from their conversation, 
difierent views of himself, and of the means by 
which man is justified before his God, broke upon 
his mind. A mind so sincere in its search for truth, 
though long exposed to trial, could not be forsaken. 
The result of that over-ruling Providence which led 
him to make acquaintance with these excellent men, 
fhall be given in his own words. 

^^ It is now two years and almost four months 
sin^i I left my native country, in order to teach the 
Georgian Indians the nature of Christianity. But 
what have I learnt myself meantime? Why, — 
what I the least of all suspected, — that I, who went 
to Ameriea to convert others, was never myself con- 
verted to God. / am not mady though I thus speak, 
but / speak the words of truth and sobeimess ; if 
haply some of those who still dream may awake, 
and see that as I am, so are they. Are they read 
in philosophy ? So was I. In ancieot or modern 
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tdngues ? So was I also. Are they versed ki thi^ 
scieace of divinity? I too have studied it many 
years. Can they talk fluently upon spiritual things? 
The very same could I do. Are they plenteous in 
alms ? Behold, I gave ^ all my goods to feed the 
poor.* Do they give of their labour as well as their 
substance ? I have laboured more abundantly. Are 
they willing to sufier for their brethren ? I have 
thrown up my friends, reputation, ease, country. I 
have put my life in my hand, wandering into strange 
lands ; I have given my body to be devoured ty the 
deep, parched up with heat, consumed by toil and 
weariness, or whatsoever God shall please to bring 
upon me. But does all this (be it more or less, if 
matters not,) make me acceptable to God ? Does 
all I ever did, or can, know^ say, give, do^ or suffety 
justify me in his sight r If the oracles of God arc 
true, if we are still to abide by the Law and Testi- 
monj/i all these things, though when ennobled by 
faith in Christ they are holy, and just, and good, yet 
without, are dung and dross. Thus then have I 
learned, in the ends of the earth, that my whole heart 
is altogether corrupt and abominable, and censer 
quently my whole life : — that my own works^ my 
own suiferings, my own righteousness, are so far 
from reconciling me to an offended God, so far from 
making an atonement for the least of those sins, 
which are more in number than the haii*s of my 
head, that the most specious of them need an atone- 
ment themselves : — that having the sentence of 
death in my heart, and nothing in or of myself to 
plead, I have no hope but that of being justifi^ 
freely through the redemption that is in Jest^y^hxkt 
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Ibst If I seek I shall find Christy and be found in 
him* If it be said, that I have faith, (for many such 
things have I heard from many miserable comforters,) 
I answer, so have the devils, — a sort of faith ; but 
-still they are strangers to the covenant of promise. 
The faith I want is a sure trust and confidence in 
Ood, that through the merits of Christ my sins are 
forgiven, and I reconciled to the favour of God. I 
want that faith which no one can have without 
knowing that he hath it, (though many imagine 
they liiave it, who have it not) ; for whosoever hath 
it is fireedfrom sin ; the wliole body of sin is • ofe- 
Mroyed in him ; he is freed from fear, having peace 
with Godtlrrough Christy and rejoicing in hope of 
4he glory of God. And he is freed from doubt, 
having the love of God shed abroad in his heart, 
ibrough the Holy Ghost which is given unto him, 
•which * Spirit itself beareth witness with his spirit,* 
that^e is a child of God." 

This faith he sought and found, with its fruits, 
dominion over sin, and peace, and joy ; and from 
•that moment, till he ended his career of shame and 
;^ory, he preached it to others, with the confidence 
of <Mie who had " the witness in himself," and with 
a fulness of sympathy for all who wandered in paths 
of darkness and distress, which could not but be 
^inspired by the recollection of his own former 
onxieties. 

Tliis account^ with the circumstances connected 
•with it, occupies many pages in Mr. Southey's nar- 
rative; and the clear 'and ample manner in which it 
is presented, may possibly lead many persons to a 
miich better conclusion than he himself, judging 
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from his interspersed remarks^ appears to hare db^aWn 
from it. I have introduced it here^ because it will 
enable the reader to judge of Mr. Southey*s views of 
religion. The following theological points are in- 
cluded in this account of Mr. Wesley's conversion. 
1st, That the human heart is wholly corrupt, and 
the practice sinful, until a moral change is wrought 
in them by the power of God. This was the ground 
of Mr. Wesley's inward disquiet, and the reason of 
his earnest prayers, and efforts. 2d, That the sins 
of men expose them to 'the wrath of God, though 
there be no marked ; irregulaiity in their conduct ; 
and that the Divine wrath can only be avoided by 
forgiveness. This was the ground of his apprehen- 
sions, and fears of death, as being conscious of sin, 
and unassured of pardon. 3d, That no works of 
righteousness performed, or of mortification endured, 
are grounds of dependance for pardon, because they 
are not reasons on which wie can urge that act of 
grace. They are fruits meet for repentance ; the. 
necessary results of penitence, sincerity, and of that 
faith which, relying on the threatenings of the 
Divine law, alarms the conscience, and connects the 
apprehension of punishment with sin, but they ave 
nothing more. It was by depending oii these acts 
as the means of reconciliation with God, without a 
direct and exclusive exercise of faith in the Divine 
atonement made for the 3ins of men, which produced 
so much effort on his part, and so little success 
in obtaining support for his agitated mind. 4th, 
That such a faith exercised by one who, having the 
sentence of condemnation in his heart, and having 
nothing in or of himself to plead, having no h<^ 
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but that of being justified freely through the redemp^ 
tion that is in JTesuSj is the faith which is imputed 
to him for righteousness, and upon its exercise he 
receives the forgiveness of sins, and an assurance of 
God's favour, through the Holy Spirit, and is then 
at peace with God, and with himself. 

It is thus that Mr. Wesley's personal experience 
connects itself with several great points of theologi- 
cal doctrine ; but Mr. Southey has never enquired 
whether they are true or false. If he thinks them 
only substantially true, the manner in which he has 
treated Mr. Wesley's early history is unworthy a 
serious and religious man : if he think them false, 
then the colouring which he has thrown over this 
part of Mr. Wesley's life is in character. It has in 
it all the guile, though not the usual grossness of 
infidelity. The truth appears to be, that Mr. Southey 
gave himself not the least concern to ascertain 
whether these principles were true or false. For 
Christianity he il now an advocate, and for the 
Church of England too ; but under either character 
he ought to have known that the doctrines which 
Mr. Wesley's conversion implies, are the doctrines of 
both. The first point respects the corruption of 
human nature, and he will perhaps ask here, as in 
another part of his Work, " Where Wesley obtained 
his notions on the subject r" The answer is, that as 
a Christian he obtained then\ from him who said, 
^^ They that are in the flesh (they in whom a rege- 
nerating change has not taken place,) cannot please 
God ;" and, as a better instructed Churchman than 
Mr. Southey, from the Article which declares, 
^* that man of his own nature is inclined to evil, and 
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that continually.** Mr. Wesley found himself under 
guilt, and had alarms as to his state after death. All 
this may be resolved into an '^ascetic disposition** and 
'^ nervous affection ;'* but it is surely a momentous 
enquiry which every man ought to make, whether, 
whilst unregenerated and unpardoned, he has any 
just hope of a future felicity. If Mr. Southey will 
study the excellent doctrihfe of the Church of which 
he now professes to be a member, he will not find 
the subject treated in so light a manner. He will 
be taught not only " to acknowledge," but to 
*^ bewail, his manifold sins,'* and that they have 
** most justly provoked the Divine wrath and indigo 
nation*^ against him. lie may think the doctrine oi 
justification by faith fanatical^ yet it was not until 
Mr. Wesley's acquaintance with the Moravians that 
he came fully to understand the views taken of 
this subject by the very Church of which he was 
a clergyman; and his mind was never so fully 
imbued with the letter and spirit of the article 
in which she has so truly interpreted St. Paul, as 
when he learned from Peter Bolder, almost in the 
words of the article itself,' that " we are justified by 
faith only,'* and that this is a most " wholesome 
doctrine." As to the doctrine of assurance, on which 
Mr. Southey has bestowed so many philosophic 
solutions, I shall remark in another place ; but for 
the change in Mr. Wesley's feelings after he became 
acquainted with the doctrine of ^' justification by 
faith only," he might have found a better reason 
had he either consulted St. Paul, who says " we joy 
in Qod by whom we have received the reconciliation,** 
or h» own Chureb^ which has eonphatically declared 
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that doctrine, not only to be very wholesome, but 
also *^ very full of comfort ^ 

All the great principles implied in the account of 
Mr. Wesley's inquiries and impressions, until, what 
he believed to be, his conversion from a nominal or 
defective, to a real Christianity, are then to be found, 
not only in the Scriptures, but in the formularies of 
that Church which, as Mr. Southey believes, rightly 
interprets their meaning. It may be added, that they 
are also found in the writings of the most distin- 
guished divines of every orthodox Church, and in 
every age. Let us then examine, how he has treated 
this interesting and eventful period of Mr. Wesley's 
life. 

The whole of those religious feelings to which we 
have adverted, whether of sorrow or of joy, fear or 
confidence, are resolved into constitutional habit, and 
enthusiasm. In entering on the subject, he observes, 
— ^^ He," Mr. Wesley, *^ applied himself to theo- 
logical studies : his devotional feelings thus fostered, 
soon acquired the predominance in a frame of mind 
like his.^* The meaning of this is, that there was ' 
in Mr. Wesley's mind a constitutional adaptation to 
strong and singular devotional habits, and that cir- 
cumstances only being wanting to bring the principle 
into action, the study of theology occurred as the 
exciting cause. If this passage should be thought 
in itself equivocal, the import of it is sufficiently 
explained in other parts of the work, which abounds 
in an offensive, and more than semi-infidel manner 
of thinking and speaking on these sacred subjects. 
" Voltaire," we are told, " laboured in the cause of 
Immorality and unbelief;" Wesley, in that of *^ reli- 
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gious enthusiasm^ '* Law is a powerful writer ; it; 
is said that few books have ever made so many 
religious enthusiasts as his Christian Perfection, and 
his Serious Call/' On Mr. Wesley's way from 
America to England, with a firmer conviction of his 
sinfulness and guilt than when he left his native* 
country ; and now taught, that by faith alone he 
could obtain remission' of sins, he was oppressed 
with the fear of death, and made the following 
observations on the state of his mind, which Mr, 
Southey has quoted from his Journal. 

** Let us observe hereon : 1 . That not one of those 
hours ought to pass out of my remembrance till I 
attain another manner of spirit, a spirit equally 
willing to glorify God, by life or by death. 2. That. 
whocjver is uneasy on any account, (bodily pain 
alone excepted,) carries in himself, his own con* 
viction that he is so far an unbeliever. Is he uneasy: 
at the apprehension of death ? Then he believetl^ 
not that to die is gain. At any of the events of life ? 
Thcti he hath not a firm belief that all things work 
together for his good. And if he bring the matter 
more close, he will always find, besides the general 
want of faith, every particular uneasiness is evidently 
owing to the want of some particular temper." 

Mr. Southey thinks there was no reason for these 
fears, and that Mr. Wesley's feelings might have 
been accounted for by referring to " tlie state of 
his pulse or stomach.^* It does not appear that eithe? 
were disordered ; and if they had^ the solution can 
dnly prove satisfactory to those, who either neglect 
to take the doctrines of Scripture into their OQnside* 
nAoHi, pn wilfiidlyMject them. U it MrpriApgi tlMt 
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tt person on a sea voyage should he impressed with 
his liability to danger; and is it not most natural, if 
any belief in God, and his own relations to an eternal 
world, exist in his mind; if he 'is any thing more 
than a trifler in the concerns of his salvation, that 
he should seriously examine his degree of prepara- 
tion for an event, which no wise man will treat 
with indifference? If the force of Mr. Wesley's 
reasoning on the fear of death, in the passage just 
quoted, has escaped Mr. Southey, it is because he 
has not so carefully studied the New Testament as 
literature of another kind. He would otherwise 
have learned, that one of the great ends of the 
coming of Christ was, to *^ dehver them who had 
been all their life-time subject to bondage through 
the fear of death ;' and that an oppressive and 
gloomy apprehension of our last hour is utterly 
inconsistent with a true and lively faith in Him, 
who is " the resurrection and the life.'* 

Mr. Wesley, however, had discovered the possi- 
bility of this great deliverance ; and for such a faith 
as might bring to his mind the assurance of the 
favour of God, at all times, and in all circumstances, 
he most earnestly and constantly prayed. What he 
sought he found ; but Mr. Southey's dexterity never, 
fails him, and he can as easily detect the fallacy of 
his joys as of his sorrows, of his faith as of his fear. 
The account of Mr. Wesley's conversion is cited 
from his journal. 

*^ I felt I did trust in Christ alone for salvation^ 
and an assurance was given me, that be had taken 
away all my sins, even mm^, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death. But it was not lo^g before 
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the enemy suggested. This cannot be faith," &c. On 
this Mn Southey remarks, ^^ How many a thought 
arising from instinctive logic, which is grounded on 
common sense, has been fathered upon the personified 
principle of evil !" This is sufficiently indicative of 
Mr. Southey 's religious system. Wc are in fact told 
that this change from doubt to confidence, and from 
disquiet to peace, was, in the whole process, a 
delusion, carried on in opposition to common sense ; 
which, however, would occasionally revolt, and throw 
in its counter plea, of " instinctive logic.'* But the 
CI devant Socinian is suffered to come forth here 
without a vail. Mr. Wesley referred his subsequent 
visitation of doubt " to the enemy ;" but there is no 
such being ; and what we call his temptations, arise 
from the, instinctive logic of common sense ! Thus 
the tempter, with whom our Lord conflicted forty 
days ; and the " God of this world," whose agency 
is said hy the Apostle to have been so constantly 
employed to counteract tlie Gospel ; and /f the Devil 
whom we are to resist, that he may fly from us ;" 
and our '^ adversary the JJevil," to whose wiles we 
are exhorted to oppose a constant sobriety and vigi- 
lance, is, by a true Socinian interpretation, resolved 
into a personification — ^^ the personified principle of 
evil." 

But Mr. Southey meets the case with Ic^ic, 
though we cannot call it the " instinctive logic of 
common sense.'' He would prove, that on Mn 
Wesley's own showing, his doctrine of assurance 
cannot be sustained. Mr. Wesley doubted, wias 
assured, and doubted again. Here, says Mr. South^, 
triumphantly, was a plain contradiction in tenni^^^ 
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Bn assurance, which had not assured him. A true 
logic would have reminded him, that contraries may 
at different times be predicated of the same thing 
without a contradiction. Mr* Wesley docs not say 
that he was • assured, and not assured, at the same 
time ; and as certainly as assut*ance may succeed to 
doubt, so may doubt follow assurance. But Mr. 
Southey has not been just to the case. Mr. Wesley 
does not affirm that he was unassured at any period 
jafter this. There may be visitations of doubtful 
suggestion, which do not destroy the habit of assur* 
ance ; and this is what he in substance says, and 
no more. The rest is perversion, not logic. Even 
in the quotation which follows, Mr. Southey might 
have discovered this : " AW," says Mr. Wesley, 
^^ / was always conqueror T Nor were those agita- 
tions of mind of long continuance. Mr. Wesley's 
journal from this time presents the undisturbed 
picture of a mind calm, confiding, animated and 
solaced with the fulness of faith, and peace, and 
hope. The bendings of the trep under the wind, 
whilst the stem is yet tender, is surely no proof that 
it is uprooted ; by its very agitations it often acquires 
a deeper grasp, and owes to them its future firmness. 
From this account of Mr. Wesley's early religious 
history, Mr. Southey's unfitness to judge of his whole 
character, and of the work he was appointed by 
Providence to perform, may be justly estimated. 
One cannot but regret that a writer who presents 
himself often under very amiable views as to temper 
and candour, and who is so respectable in literary 
^ ability, should be destitute of that knowledge, and 
pf those principles^ which alone could qualify hin^ 
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to write on subjects, with respect to which Wt 
views will be greatly altered if ever he is made 
to understand, that the kingdom of God is not 
*^ in word only, but in power ;" that there %5 in 
the religion of the New Testament, more than a 
sublime doctrine, an ethical purity, and a theo- 
logical system ; that it is intended to effect some^ 
thing deeper, more permanent and holy, than th0 
excitement of a poetic sentimentalism ; that, in ^ 
word, the gospel makes provision for the pardon of 
human guilt, for the restoration of conscious friend- 
ship between man and his Maker, that it has the 
promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit to all who 
sincerely ask it; and that, under his agency, the 
heart is comforted, and renewed, in order to the 
production of fruits of obedient righteousness. 
Mr. Southey ought, also, to have reflected, that Mr, 
Weifeley's conversion to what he, on the best grounds, 
believed to be a vital and eflScient Christianity, was 
not an individual case, peculiar to himself. Take 
away the mere circumstances, and it is substantially 
the same process through which all have gone, 
whether the learned or unlearned good of every 
Church, and of every age. Had Mr. Southey been 
better acquainted with the writings of the best 
divines, and with religious biography, he would have 
known this. All the observations he has bestowed 
Upon the conversion of Mr. Wesley lie, therefore, " 
against conversion itself; for of the sincerity of Mt. , 
Wesley he has no doubt : all is resolved into this, — ' 
whether there is carried on in the liearts of obedient 
ni^n, by the agency of the Spirit of God, his word, and 
his ordini^nces, a process of jnoral recovery aad renewal. 
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Mr. Southey has not, I am persuaded, paused, to 
consider the tremendous consequences of the negative. 
If he had, he would himself much rather have in- 
curr^ the charge of enthusiasm than have been the 
means of misleading one immortal being on a point 
so fearfully momentous. He would not then have 
given his authority to those wretched deceits in 
which the human heart is too prone to entrench 
itself, in order to resist the claims of heaven. 



§ 2. False Philosophy. 

It may serve more fully to counteract the mis- 
chievous effects of Mr. Sputhey's book, to point out 
other instances in which he has betrayed equal 
incaution, and indulged in unworthy sarcasms, at 
the expense of those great principles upon which 
religion is founded. I should call several passages, 
insidious attacks upon the Christian faith, did I not 
conceive them to be the result of some blinding 
system of at least partial unbelief, which he has 
hastily taken up, and persevered in, because he has 
never seriously investigated its evidences. A solemn 
e!tamination of his religious opinions, is an exercise 
for which I heartily wish him leisure, or a deter- 
mination to make it. This necessary, and all- 
important act to himself, may be the more confi- 
dently urged upon him, because his views on 
many religious subjects are not opposed merely 
to what is peculiar in Methodism, but to opinions 
which we h6ld in common with every Church in 

Christendom. 
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In the introductory chapter, Mr. Souihey indulges 
a sneer at all religious sects, for supposing their leaders: 
raised up by a special Providence. This might have 
escaped notice, from the gentle manner in which it 
is expressed, were not his incredulity on this subject 
corroborated by the spirit of the whole book, in 
which there is a total absence of any admission of the 
agency of Providence in the appearance, labours, and 
the effects produced in the world by eminent me% 
though when soberly applied, that doctrine affords u 
key to many particulars in their lives, not otherwise,, 
easily explained. In many passages, also, otheib 
causes are resorted to, in order to account for such 
effects, as though for tiler express purpose of excluding 
the interposition of the Governor of the world in the 
affairs of men. The doctrine of Providence may be 
ill applied ; its special favours and designation may 
be claimed for men very ill entitled to that distinct' 
tion. One may be a powerful agent of evil, permitted 
in the course of judicial visitation; another may be 
raised tip, to enlighten and benefit mankind. Tlg0 
result settles tljis point, without weakening the 
general principle of providential government, on 
which even a felse application rests. It can scarcely 
be now a matter of doubt whether Loyola or Luther 
was the agent designated by Providence for good. 
Providence must Ije allowed in both^cases; but ia 
one there was permission of evil, in the other the 
appointment of means to benefit and bless mankind. 
There is a philosophy which, though not professedly 
infidel, excludes Almighty God, as much as possibk 
without betraying itself, from the material univers^ 
«nd substitutes in his place some sounding, but uih * 
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meaning phrase, as " nature," or '* the laws of 
nature/' It is, however, a worse error when the 
same habit of thinking is applied to cases which fall 
under the moral government of God. The design 
of the Holy Scriptures is to bring the Almighty near 
to us ; the object of this wretched philosophy is to 
hide him from our sight by surrounding us with 
innumerable second causes, and ascribing to them an 
^ciency which, in themselves, assuredly they do 
not possess. The Scriptures, and this philosophy, 
cannot both be true ; and he who marks a provi-^ 
dential design and interposition in almost every 
event, and carries truth into error by excess, thinks 
more nobly, and much mone in the spirit of the 
sacred revelations, than he who regards nature and 
the moral system as vast machines full of self- 
sioving powers, and places the great Author at the 
head, only as an idle spectator, who never interposes 
but when some great disorder is likely to happen^ 
or when, having occurred, it is to be so rectified 
fbat all may again go on, self-animated, and- self- 
knpelled. 

. The quantum of positive infidelity in all such 
yiews is not small; and though some professed 
Christians have given them their sanction, they have 
been culpably negligent of the doctrines of their 
own faith. But even on their own principle of in- 
troducing a Divine agency only on great occasions^ 
their sneers at the supposed providential designation 
0f such men as Wesley and Whitefield, may be met 
frithout dismay. He who acknowledges a provi- 
dential agency in the overthrow and ^el(?vation of 
^UtriM thrones ; in wars which abstract a £^w league 
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of land from one power to add to the tcrritoti^ of 
another ; in the invention of arts, which advance 
civilized life ; and the diffusion of commerce, which 
gives the strength and intelligence of matured 
nations to those which are but in the infancy df 
the social state ; and yet denies it in the lives and 
actions of men to whom the reformation of cor- 
ruptions in religion, and the revival of its true 
spirit are, as instruments, owing; in the case of 
those who have established and matured tlie BiUl^ 
Societies, and the Missionary Societies of the day ; 
and in that of many modem Missionaries who ar^ 
planting the imperishable principles of truth and 
godliness in Pagan countries, and laying there the 
wide and deep foundations of future order, happi- 
ness, and salvation, suffers his judgment to be ii»- 
fluenced by very false measures of what is greai, 
and what is liiiie. He is like the peasant, whose 
dull attention is raised to God when the storm of 
winter howls round his hut, and the thunder-cloud 
darts its bolt upon the neighbouring tree, but sees 
him not in the showers of spring, and in that^ dif- 
fusive life which is taken up by every root, ascends 
every fibre, and on every stem forms, by a process 
at once the most beautiful and wonderful in nature^ 
the fruit upon which millions are to subsist, Sepa* 
rate from their connection with the grand scheme 
of human recovery, (a point of view in which such 
reasoners do not consider them,) the revolutions of 
states and kingdoms, do not present occasions for 
D^ne interposition so great as they pretend ; and 
in comparison of the effects produced by the Wesleys, 
the Whitefields, the Elipts, ^nd Brainards ; the Cokes 
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Imd the Carey's ; the Buchanans and the Martyns 
they are as the idle play, and the mischievous 
pastime of children. By these men, whose names 
the world will not deign to register in its kalendar, 
and to whom its historians will not devote one of 
their pages, have those great and peaceful revolu- 
tions been commenced, which will not end till ^^ the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory 
ef the Lordr If then we arc to acknowledge the 
interposition of Providence in great affairs only, it 
,^ is impossible to exclude it when such men come 

forth to purify and bless our world. 
• But for all this also Mr. Southey has a ready 
tK)Iution^ without referring to Providence at all. " In 
all stiiring seasons, when any great changes are to 
be operated either in the sphere of human know- 
ledge, or of human actions, agents enough are ready 
to appear ; and those men who become for posterity 
the great land-marks of their age, receive their bias 
from the times in which they live, and the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, before they them- 
selves give the directing impulse.'* Here is another 
attempt to philosophise ; but it is superficial, and 
unsatisfactory. The object of it 13 to bar the notion, 
that Divine Providence from time to time, raises up, 
and qualifies men to produce great effects upon 
society ; and to explain the whole of their agency 
by effects mechanically produced upon them by the 
operation of circumstances, " in stirring seasons." 
If this were the whole truth of the case, it ^ould 
not serve Mr. Southey 's argument. For as all men 
are not made great and active in these " stirring 
seasons,'' those who become eminent must haw 
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someching peculiar in their moral and intellectual 
constitution, to receive the impression of *^ circum- 
stanceSy^ and to catch the spirit of the " times''^ in 
which they live ; and, their constitutional adaptation 
to these ends as certainly indicates the agency of 
Providence, as if they were endowed with the 
qualities requisite to produce great effects previously 
to the existence of the circumstances to which so 
much efficiency is ascribed, and independent of 
them. But the argument is built upon an entirely 
false assumption, both as to Mr. Whitefidd^ i with 
reference to whom it is used, and Mr. Wesley. 
The time in which they commenced their labours 
was no " stirring season," in a religious sense. Mr. 
Southey himself has otherwise depicted it. They 
did not find religious energy ; but, under God, they 
created it. They were not awakened to actioa 
because other men were stirring ; they ;awoke first, 
and then aroused a slumbering world. In like 
manner, it was not the *^ stirring season" of Christian 
zeal for the salvation of Pagans, which kindled the 
love, and tendered the sympathies of the founders 
of modern Missions* The Christians of our countq^:^ 
did not make tliem the friends of heathen lands % 
but the generous fiame was excited among the 
friends of religion at home by their appeals, and 
roused to increased vigour by their labours and 
triumphs. The friends of the negro slave, and the 
indignant opposers of the oppressions of Africa, 
^m^ not to the circumstances in which they wera 
placed those high-atoned feelings of justice, mercy, 
and national honour, which x^alled forth their long-* 
iirustrat^ effi>rts. It was na ^' stirring iseason' aS 
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oompassion for Africa, when they comipenced that 
career of humanity which has given imiifiortality to 
the names of a Wilberforce, a Clarkson, and others. 
They t)rought, as to this great subject, the moral 
feeling of the country up to its proper- standard ; 
they did not follow, but they led the way. I deny 
not, indeed, a re-action of circumstances, when they 
have been created, upon the minds of such agents ; 
but this, so far from weakening the argument as to 
Providence, only confirms it. It proves its agency 
both in'^rsons and circumstances ; and such cases 
resemble those reciprocal adaptations in the material 
world, which so greatly confirm our belief in the 
existence of a Supreme Creator, by enlarging, and 
rendering unequivocal, the proofs of contrivance and 
design. 

Mr. Southey has views of the Christian Ministry 
as singularly defective, whether he wish to be con* 
ttdered a Christian or a Churchman, as are his 
opinions on the subject of Providence. It would 
seem from these volumes, that he is not a believer 
m the direct influence of the Holy Spirit on the 
heart of man, though, of course, he prays for it 
whenever he attends Divine service, and I hope 
without any softening mental periphrasis. It would 
have read singularly, had he given us, upon his 
own principles, a paraphrase on that being " moved 
by the Holy Ghost," which every clergyman pro- 
fesses* It would, of course, have excluded all 
stirring of the affections in zeal for the glory W 
Christ, and compassion to the perishing souls of 
men ; all deep convictions of duty, and inward im- 
pulses to a work which^ though involving a fearful 
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responsibilily, mmsiy nevierthdess, be undertakon. 
This was th^ " enthusiasm^ of Wesley and Wliite- 
field ; but he forgets, that it is the enthusiasm which 
is embodied, and glows in the ordination service of 
the Church of England, one of the most solemn, 
impressive, and holy forms by which Ministers were 
ever dedicated to the service of the gospeL Equally 
does he exclude Divine agency in the success of the 
ministry as in the call to it, and the effects produced 
by the preaching of the Founders of Methodism, 
of course, find ample explanation in his ready and 
never-foiling philosophy. He allows no sanctifica- 
tion of the vessel for the Master's use, and no inter- 
position of the' Master's hand to fashion it to his 
own design, and to apply it, so fashioned, as the 
instrument of his own purpose. With him the in- 
strument is all — it is self motive, and self efficient. 
This would be consistent enough if Mr. Southey 
considered religion an opinion, and a ceremonial. I 
do him the justice to allow that there are passages 
in his work which embody higher conceptions of its 
nature. He allows that by the preaching of Mr. 
Wesley, "drunkards were reclaimed, sinners wece 
converted, the penitent who came in despair wene 
sent away with the full assurance of joy ; the dead 
^leep of indifference was broken ; and oftentimes his 
eloquence reached the hard brute heart, and opening 
it, like the rock of Horeb, made way for the living 
spring of piety which had been pent within/* I 
i*i| fiot make ^^ a man an offender for a word," nor 
stop now to show, that eloquence was not adequate 
to produce these effects, and that ^^ the spring iS 
piety" pent in the hard brute heart, is rather a 
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poetic imagining, than a truth of experience. It 
is enough that Mr. Sou they allows in this passage a 
change in the hearts of men, produced by the preach- 
ing of a zealous and holy minister of Christy a change 
as he elsewhere expresses it^ ^^in the habits and 
moral nature of the proselytes.'* But in all this. 
Divine agency is not allowed ; Mr. Sou they has his 
collection of causes under command, and at the given 
signal they fail not to place themselves at the head 
of every remarkable result of this kind, and to assert 
an exclusive claim to its origination. But he shaU 
be heard. Speaking of Mr. Whitefield, and the 
impressions made by his preaching, he says, 

" The man who produced this extraordinary eflfect 
had many natural advantages. He was something 
above the middle stature, well proportioned, though 
at that time slender, and remarkable for a native 
gracefulness of manners. His complexion was very 
fair, his features regular, his eyes small and lively, 
of a dark blue* colour : in recovering from the 
measles he had contracted a squint with one of 
them; but this peculiarity rather rendered the ex- 
pression of his countenance more rememberable, than 
in any degree lesseneclvthe efiect of its uncommon 
sweetness. His voice excelled both in melody and 
compass, and its fin^ modulations were happily 
accompanied by that grace of action which he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, and which has been 
said to be the chief requisite of an orator. An 
ignorant man described his eloquence oddly iNit 
strikingly, when he said, that Mr.Whitefield preached 
like a lion. So strange a comparison conveyed no 
unapt notion of the force, aod vehemence^ and 
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{Mission of that oratory which awed the hearers, and 
made them tremble like Felix before the apostle* 
For believing himself to be the messenger of God, 
commissioned to call sinners to repentance, he spoke 
as one conscious of his high credentials, with authority 
and power; yet in all his discourses there was a 
fervent and melting cbari^, an earnestness of per- 
suasion, an outpouring of redundant love, partakll^ 
the virtue of that faith from which it flowed, in as 
much as it seemed to enter the heart which it 
pierced, and to heal it as with balm.** 

Of Mr. Wesley he remarks, after quoting a pointed 
passage from one of his sermons, — " This was the 
emphatic manner in which Wesley used to address 
his hearers, knowing as he did, that there would 
always be some among them to whom it would be 
precisely suited." Many observations of similar im- 
port might be quoted, but it is unnecessary. These 
are sufficient to ^hoiy that Mr. Southey is inclined 
to ascribe the successes of faithful ministers to any 
thing but to a super-human cause. The passage 
respecting Mr. Whitefield, is tnily eloquent, but 
that is its only praise. The extraordinary effect 
was produced by " the mo;nV To accomplish It Yub 
had many ^^ natural advantages** of pefson and 
voice. He had also mental energy ; for ** beUemfig 
Jiimself to be tfie messenger of Ood^ Of^ as hi 
elsewhere says, ^^ being, as he believed, under tilt 
influence of the Divine presence, be spoke with 
authority and power/* This then wa« tlic sr4?r#t of 
the success which followed Mr. Whft4fflebr« pfM^'h- 
ing ; for that of Mr. Wesley it had tb« ^iAi^wiAm^ 
of pulpit finesse ; tie spoke pinnUf^iff kupwhtg if 
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^mnmld suii sofoeboify. But his artifice did not stop 

here, ''he knew how to produce efieci."^ He preached 

on his £itber*s tomb-stone in the church-yard of 

E^iworth. Mr. Southiy has the reason ; he did so, 

^ knowing he shonkl derive a deeper passion from the 

ground on which he stood, like the Greek tragedian, 

who when lie performeA£lectra, brought into the 

theatre the urn containing the ashes of his own chiM.** 

Mr. Wesley^s habits of field preaching threw him 

into places where the soeneiy was greatly varied. 

Mr. Soutl)ey*s poetic susceptibility here comes to the 

aid of his philosophy ; and he discovers that many 

of these localities had attributes of the sublime, or 

beautiful. Mr. Wesley himself was a man of taste, 

and was susceptible of the impressions of natural 

scenery. Tlicse impressions he often records in a 

very interesting manner in his Journal. Mr. Southey ^ 

is Uius enabled to discover, that he chose his stations 

with reference to their " ejict'" *' The situations 

in which he preached sometimes contributed to the 

impression ; and he hxtnself perceived^ that natural 

influences operated upon the multitude, like the 

pomp and circumstances of Romish Worship." Mr. 

Southey is rather pushed for efficient causes in this 

part of his work to account for the eficcts produced 

by Mr. Wesley's preaching, and he therefore resorts 

to *' the deep shade of the sycamore trees, which 

iitrround the farm-houses in Cumberland,** and 

«^ the twilight, and the calm of the evening, as the 

^eans of heightening the impression.** The natural 

amphitheatre at GiVenap; the projecting rock at 

St^lvea^ with the murmur of the neighbouring 

surge % A]m| the spacious sweep of land under the 
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rains of the castle and the old city wall pf . Exetei^i 
also come tn to his aid ; and these poetic causalities 
are completed by the opportune perching o£: a bird^ 
on ope occasion, upon one of the boughs of the old . 
sycamores, " singing without intermission from the 
beginhing of the service to the end," assisting the 
preacher, of course, in turning men from darkn^BS 
to light, from the power of satan unto God ! • We 
are not informed how similar e&icts were piroduced 
when no rocks reared their frowning heads, and 
when the sea wa^ too far off to mix its millrmurs 
with the preacher s voice ; when no ruined castle 
nodded over the scene, and when the birds were so 
provokingly timid as to hasten away to an undis^ 
tiirbed solitude. He forgets too that the peasants of 
Cumberland were much accustomed to sycamore 
trees about their farm-houses ; that the fishermen 
of St. Ives were daily in sight of rocks ; and that 
liie people of Exeter had too often seen the nodding 
castle and the ruined city wall, to be much im- 
pressed by them. To the preacher these scenes 
were new, to his hearers they were familiar; so that 
if we suppose the. preacher excited by them, we still 
need the corresponding feeling in the multitudes 
which hung upon his lips- But had they been as 
new to them, the impression would have been com- 
paratively weak. It is not upon uncultivated minda 
that such, scenes strongly operate. Theirs is chiefly 
the " brute unconscious gaze," for taste is awakened 
by education, and the hearers of Mr. Wesley on 
these occiQsions, at • least such of them generally as 
received '^ the impression" in all its fulness, neither 
had the advantage, of general education, mv bad tb? 
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corps of l4ike Poets then sprung into existence to 
crowd evety country library with their reveries, and 
to prepare the public mind to throw itself into 
extacies and " rapts** at the sight of " a daffodil/' or 
the ^* warbling' of a bird.'* 

I do not ask whether this reasoning upon the 
causes of the impression made by the preaching 
of the Founders of Methodism accords with the 
principles of revealed religion, but is it philosophy ? 
If one of the main branches of that science is to 
assign the true I'eason of things, and to trace out the 
causes of effects ; and if that be a false or a super- 
ficial philosophy which assigns to any efiect a cause 
absolutely inadequate, or which will but very partially 
explain it, then has Mr. Southey's philosophy failed 
him ; and he has aflbrded another proof that as, on 
many subjects, religion is indeed the only philo- 
sophy, he who refuses to take its principles into 
his estimate of things, becomes thereby not the 
wiser, but ihe more mistaken man. 

We have seen the causes assigned by Mr. Southey 
for the effects in question ; let the effects also be more 
fully examined, in order to a just comparison be- 
tween the one and the otlier. Those effects he 
acknowledges "m most instances to have been a 
change operated in the practical ImbitSj and in the 
moral nature of the pro^ly tes." But he thus admits 
every thing necessary to his own refutation. This is 
the change expressed in the theological term con^ 
version, and, in the Scriptures, by the phrase " being 
born again^ A conviction of the necessity of such 
a conversion in order to salvation is the source of 
those penitential and anxious feelings which charac* 
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ter*ze the commeiiceiDent of a religious course. The 
KSDse of danger, whilst this change remains unaccom- 
plished, and the hope both of pardon and renewal, 
^dflbrded by the gospel, call forth, in all sincere 
persons, strong desires, and earnest prayers: here 
then commences that new religious habit which 
never fails to excite the ridicule of the world. 
Such persons from that moment become, in Mr. 
Southey's estimation, ^^ enthusiasts and fanatics ;** 
language certainly of a very singular kind to be used 
by a* writer who acknowledges that a moral change 
was actually wrought in them, and that it was ^^ a 
direct and real benefit.** As he admits also that such 
a change was produced, it follows, that a new order 
of feelings must, in the nature of the case, be created. 
That which was an object of desire now comes into 
conscious possession, and anxiety ceases ; the ground 
of former fears, the conviction that no such change 
had been wrought, and yet that it was i^ecessary to 
salvation, is taken away, and the peace and satis- 
faction which arises firom a state of safety, flows 
into the heart. Mr. Southey, however, will not, 
or cannot follow out his own admissions, and this 
inward peace and joy are with him the sure indi- 
cations of a fanatical state of mind. But a ^^ chsmgc - 
in the habits and moral nature** implies even mudi 
more, and much more must be granted by Mr. 
Southey, since he has granted so much. By Chris- 
tian doctrines and principles I try his opinions; 
because if he is not a believer in Christianity, he 
ought in fairness to have made that avowal; and 
if he knows any thing of the Christianity he now 
professes, as it is found in the Scriptures, and ei^n 
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pounded by all orthodox churches, he knows that 
*^ a change in the moral nature** of man, as effected 
by the doctrine and influence of tiie Gospel, includes 
the sanctification of the affections; dominion not 
only over sin, but also over excessive worldly cares 
and attachments; a devotional habit; a cheerful 
and active benevolence ; a steady zeal for the hoi>our 
of God, and the extension of religion; and, if no sub- 
sequent remissness take place, a constant improve 
ment in the habits of holiness, and a growing prepa- 
ration for the high and unmixed felicities of another 
state, where all the ^^ pure in heart I'' — all in whom 
this " change in the moral nature has been operated," 
^^ shall see God'' Here are the effects, effects so lofty 
in themselves, and in their consequences, that no 
change of any other kind, and however effected, can 
bear the least comparison with this. A change which 
restores a fallen creature to the image and enjoyment 
of God on earth, and leads him through *^ the valley 
oi the shadow of death," without dread, into an 
eternal rest. To this result, as hr as human eye can 
pierce; as far as sincerity, and faith, and well grounded 
hope, can be tried and manifested in seasons of sick- 
ness, and in the last pangs of dissolution, the preach-^ 
ing of the Wesleys, and of Whiteficld, conducted 
thousands. The question then is, whether th^ cause 
of such effects is a human or a Divine agency. The 
Scriptures ascribe the change to the Holy Spirit—^ 
^^ born of the Spirit ;" the " renewing of the Hojy 
Ghost.'* Agreeably to this we pray in the Liturgy 
that ^^ the thoughts of our hearts may be cleansed 
by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit :" and ackntow-^ 
J^dgp that ^'Almighty God alone can order the 
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unruly wills and affections of men." Mr. SoutheyV' 
however, gives a very different suffrage. The imhily" 
wills and affections of nu^n in the cases in quertioil" 
were ordered, not by Almighty God, but by White*- 
field^s tuneful voice, and energetic manner; by^ 
Wesley's insinuating address, and pulpit art, and. 
landscape preachings By such agencies alone vice 
was controlled ; men were made new creatures ; the 
sting of death was extracted ; the poor were made 
Content ; the sufferer in long and painful sickness ww 
calmed, and soothed, and gladdened; and heaven 
dawned upon eyes darkened in death, and closing 
without regret upon the scenes of earthly hope and 
felicity.' O poor and pitiful philosophy ! If it were 
in the p6wer of any man to effect this, then ought 
he, in all reason, to become a God to the rest of his 
species. If these results are sincerely believed to have 
been produced by Wesley and Whiteficld, without 
that ** Divine presence" under which they ^^ believed'* 
themselves to preach and act, then is Mr.^ Southey'ij 
ridicule of the superstitious veneration felt for them 
by their followers very ill placed and inconsistent 
Instead of being reverenced as instruments, they 
ought to have been adored as Divinities. If Mr. 
Southey be right, there are faints in the kalendar of 
the Romish Church, to whom that Church is highly 
culpable in offering its adoration, not because it payA 
them too much honour, but too little ; it ought ta^ 
exchange its inferior adoration of apostles and con- 
fessors and early missionaries, into that whiifcti i* 
ultimate and absolute. 

But it is not difficult to discover the reason of 
ill this error. There is ordinarily an adtxptmtum in 
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ihe instraments by which the Divine Being works 
ill the accomplishment of his benevolent purposes. 
Those emuient individuals who, in their day liave 
prodMed great effects upon mankind, have had great 
qualities. This adaptation both of persons and 
circumstances to the work they were intended to 
eflect, forms a part of that chain of second causes, of 
which the professors of that shallow philosophy^ 
which in modern times has often put itself forward 
with so confident a pretension, avail themselves, to 
exclude all consideration and acknowledgement of 
the hand of God. The discovery, that such second 
causes exist, was not so difficult that they have any 
great reason to compUment their own sagacity upon it ; 
but it is from thence concluded that the primary and 
exclusive cause has been detected. There are, how- 
ever, two classes of intermediate causes through which 
Divine power operates. In the first, there is no 
adaptation to produce the effect, in any stage of the 
process, as when the dead have been raised by the 
voice of a man, and when clay was applied by our 
Lord to cure a case of blindness. In the second there 
is a fitness to produce the incipient stages of the result : 
as when the eloquence and earnestness of a preacher 
rouses attention to the doctrines which he delivers ; 
but the ultimate efiect, the completion of the process, 
the successful issue, as much transcends the visible 
cause in the one case^ as when conversion, or as Mr. 
Southey chooses to say, ^^ a change in the moral 
kiature,'' follows the ministry of such a pireacher, as in 
the other. It is this circumstance which distinguishes 
the ordinary operations of God from miracles, which, 
to answer any end^ must be of rare occurrence, and 
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take place under circumstances which shall make 
their author immediately visible to the most unthink- 
ing. But though the inter{)o^ition of ah apparently 
adapted cause between the Divine power and tlie 
result, is that which takes the wise in '^ their own 
craftiness ;'' and is, in just punishment, made the 
snare for . all, who come to such subjects with 
minds predisposed to exclude Divine agency as far 
as possible, and with a most culpable reluctance to 
acknowledge the hand of God in his own works, the 
deductions of such men^ notwithstanding the pretence 
of learning and investigation with which they aro 
surrounded, are gross and limited. They are as 
irreligious and absurd as if it were asserted that 
the spring owes its veHltire solely to the increased 
temperature of the atmosphere, and that this cause 
is so manifestly efficient, that it would be fana- 
tical to advert to the agency of Him who leads the 
circling seasons, and works by the tepid moisture of 
springs and the heats of summer, to produce and to 
matm^ the fruits of the earth. Thus Gibbon was led 
astray in writing his celebrated chapter on the spreaii 
of Christianity in Ae first ages. By a very similar 
habit of thinking Mr. Soathey has got rid of the 
agency of God in the snooess of the ministry of the 
founders of Methodism^ and, by consequence in tbaA 
of eveiy minister of Christ who has ever ^^ converted 
a aoDcr from the enor of bis wayt."^ In the sauM^ 
wa^y oould Vix. Soothcy dtspoae of tlM^ mviiti^nVfm 
atteitatioiia to Sc. PaoTs misiion^ might he ^/-^fmtt.f 
moft pfaiioaopbically too^ for the re^it 44 hn )n^wf: 
That greateit of mere men had ^\m ^f»^lif^^V/M 
adapted fior \m work^ aftd they b^ ll^^ ^#^^ 
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operation. Mr. Southey could have described 
them most eloquently ; and in presenting his readers 
vfith the rationale of bis success^ there would have . 
been as much room for the display of his philosophy 
as hi the case of Wesley and Whit6field. He could 
have told us of the ** stirring temper,'* " the fiery 
heart,'* the *^ ambitioh," the " enthusiasm" of St. 
Paul ; of the " aspiring presages" of what he was 
able to effect ; of *^ the powers of which he was 
conscious." He could have given us the reason of his 
preferring to visit cities rather than villages, because 
the inhabitants of the country are " less suscep- 
tible," and '* the effect could only be kept up in 
populous places, whe^e men are powerfully acted 
upon by sympathy, whether for evil or good.** He 
could have told us also why Paul stood on Mars* 
Hill at Athens, — it was " to produce a deeper 
passion ;'* and the reason too why he led the disciples 
down to the sea side to pray with them, — ^^ he himself 
perceived that natural influences operated upon the 
multitude." 1 know not whether there wci*e rocks 
like those of St. Ives on the Tyrian shore, but rocks 
of some kind there were ; and there was the sea, and 
probably there might be at the time a hoarte 
murmuring of its waves. If St. Paul were placed in 
the circumstances of an ordinary minister, and the 
awe of inspiration and miraculous powers did not 
surround him, so much does Mr. Southey aflect a ' 
philosophising habit, that I should not be surprised 
at his attempting an investigation of his ministry on 
these principles. How much might he have said on 
the learning and zeal of Paul, and th^ eloquence of 
Apollos, as the catis^s of their success ? and'yet the 
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Holy Spirit speaking by the former, has deterftiined 
the question, both in their case, and a fhrttort^ in 
that of inferior ministers — ** Paul njay plant and 
ApoUos water, but Qodgiveth the increased Both 
had eminent ministerial qualifications, and to tbetb 
were added the endowment of miraculous powerd^ 
.but neither the one nor the other was th^ efficient 
cause of the conversion of men by their ministrywa 
^' God giveth the increase." ^ 

These instances of Mr. Southey*s false or e^seil^ 
tially defective views on religious subjects might hk 
greatly enlarged, but topics of greater weight call fo^ 
liotice. If any should say, that it is too much Xh 
expect that the Poet Laureat should be a divino^ 
die answer is, that, vrithout a common initiation at 
least in the principles of religion, the Poet Lauj^ett 
ought not to have uttered his dicta on the poidtft 
referred to. It is surely not too much to expect tbait 
a prtjfcssed member of the Church of England 
ahonld understand his Catechism and the Book df 
Cdmnioa Prayer. 



^ 3. Entbugiiigm. 

Chaigcs of enthosiasfli, as ma^ be snppOMd, makt 
a wry oonqpicooiis fiffue in Mr. Southe/s Boiok^, 
Hie tienn hat this peenKarity, that in ei^ery things 
cfae but nS^0Mk it is bodalorjr or iimotevil ; in Ihit 
4iiily does it convey ctimAaafii and tm^ c^fmtt^i 
Mr. SiemAttf hat vety VbtnSkf ^fp^i^ ftf m^ m 

r, at eMnif Up c/jndMi^} fV <yy)V^ 
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sent all ardour, all earnestness in religion as enthusi- 
astic, as well as those excesses of the imagination 
and affections which are tndy so. In this, as in 
other instances, he has no steady standard of judging, 
father his mind never conceived such a rule, or 
be had, not ^^ the heart,** faithfully to apply it. I 
shall supply the defect, and try the questions as 
they may arise by those principles which by 
Christians generally are held sacred. Mr. Southey 
cannot complain of this ; if indeed he be recovered 
to the belief of the truth, he must not play fast and 
loose with it. He must not now look toward his 
Christian associates, and then towards his old anti- 
christian ones, ^^ No^ man can serve two masters*^ 

A few cases which he resolves into enthusiasm 
may be properly adduced, as an antidote to the 
mischief with which some of his remarks are chained. 
His account of Mr. Whitefield might furnish many — 
but one shall suffice. ^^ He was now in a state of 
high enthiisiam.^* The proof is as follows. . ." Un- 
common manifestations, he says, were granted him 
from above. Early in the morning, at noon-day, 
evening, and midnight, nay all the day long, did 
the Redeemer visit, and refresh his heart. Could 
the trees of the wood speak, they would tell what 
sweet communion he and his Christian brethren had 
under their shade enjoyed with God. Sometimes, as 
I have been walking, my soul would, make such 
aallies, that I thought it would go out . of the body. 
At other times I would be so overcome with a sense 
of the infinite Majesty of God, that I would be con- 
strained to throw myself prostrate on the ground, 
and offer my soul as a blank to write on it what he 
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pte^Lsed/^ Whitefield*^ manner of expression is not' 
always to be praised ; but it oftener offends a good 
taste than in this passage^ Here are^ it is true^ 
strong emotions ; but when we are told that all is 
high enthusiasm^ " the ungrounded fancies of a 
man*s brain/* as Locke describes enthusiasm to be, 
we must hesitate. Let the sentiments in this quota^* 
tion be stripped of a dress of words^ which to men 
of Mr. Southey*s habits may appear novel and 
strange, what have we in this passage, but the com- 
munion of an ardently devout man with his Maker ; 
an awful and overwhelming reverence of the Msyesty 
of God; and the profound submission of a spirit 
which, recognizing his absolute rights and authority^ 
loses all its self-will, and presents itself, in the spirit 
of entire saorifice, to be disposed of as he may deter- 
mine ? It is a poor and superficial way of thinkings 
that, because Whitefield's mind was naturally ardent, 
all this emotion is to be resolved into natural pas- 
sion. Devotional feelings may receive strength and 
intensity from the natural habit, but what is it 
which moves the natural powers, and gives them 
this pious direction ? They were not always thus 
impelled and directed ; and in attributing this eflfect 
to enthusiasm, religion itself, by which alone the 
varied powers of the mind are sanctified and urged 
to those great ends for which man in his state of 
trial ought to live, is impugned. This communion 
with God, conscious and vital; this prostrate awe 
of God ; this entire submission of soul to him, is 
the enthusiasm of the Scriptures, and the enthusiasm 
too of the most eminent devotional writers of all ages, 
and of the Church of England herself. Mr, Southey 
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dommends Bishop Taylor'^ Holy Living and Dying 
in hi^ terms. Let him hear ihen what this 
•* splendid work'* as He calls it, recommends. ^^ Let 
this actual thought often rettim, that Grod is otnni- 
present — iilling every place. This thought, hy being 
frequent, will make an habitual dread and reverence 
towards God, and fear in all thy actions.** " In 
your retirement . make frequent colloquies, or short 
diseourscs between God and thy own soul. Every 
act of complaint or thanksgiving, every act of rejoktitrg^ 
or mourning, every petition arid every return of thfe 
heart in these inteiQOurses, is a going to Ood, and 
qxp^ring in his pr^bence.*' '^ He walks as in the 
ptesence of God that converses wiUi him in frequent 
prayer, and frequent cdmmunion, that runs to him 
in all his necessities, that asks counsel of him in all* 
\m doubtings, that opens dl his wants to him, that 
weeps before him for all his sins,'* &c. The good 
Bishop was certainly in this instance, on Mr. Southey *i» 
|irinciples, as much an. enthusiast as Mr. Whitefield; 
he enjoins the san^ habit of communion with God; 
tile same awful yet delightfol sense of the Divine 
presence ; nor does he conceive tliat these " inter- 
tourses with God,** of which he speaks almost in 
the terms of Mr. Whitefield, can be held without 
^iroducing strong emotions. 

Mr.. Southey is a poet, and a good one too, but it 
is to be feared that bis admiration of Bishop Taylor, 
is rather excited by the beautieis of his works, than 
the sound divinity which they contain : that he 
has rather been dnzzl^ by the coruscations of his 
J&ncy, ts tvhen he represents the "^ Sum iher burned 
"kMk the kisses of the sun>* and speaks of the ^^ Rose 
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newly springing from the clefts of its hood, fair » 
the morning, and full with the dew of heaven^ as a 
lamb's fleece,** &c. than instructed by the steady 
light of devotion and holiness, which he every where 
holds up to direct the conduct of his readers. 

Mr. Wesley too was *^ an enthusiast ;** for every 
strong emotion of his heart which he himself refers to 
Divine influence, Mr. Southey can very satisfactorily 
explain by a much better reason. He quotes the 
following passages from his writings. 

" I distinctly remember, that even in my child- 
hood, and when I was at school, I have often said, 
^ They say the life of a school-boy is the happiest in 
the world, but I am sure I am not happy, for I am 
riot content, and so cannot be happy.* When I had 
Jived a few years longer, being in the vigour of youth, 
a stranger to pain and sickness, and particularly to 
lowness of spirits, (which I do not i^member to have 
felt one quarter of an hour ever since I was bom,) 
having plenty of all things, in the midst of sensible 
and amiable friends, who loved me, and I loved 
them, and being in the way of life which of all 
others suited my incUnatickos, still I was not happy* 
I wondered why I was not, and could not imagine 
what the reason was. Upon the coolest reflection, 
there was not brie week which I would have thought 
it worth while to have lived over again, taking it 
with every inward and outward sensation, without 
any variation at all. The reason certainly was, that 
I did not know God, the source of present as well 
eternied happiness.** 
' This wias Mr. Wesley's solution; but Mr. Southey* 
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has a better, and convicts him of enthusiasm. 
•* Anotlier reason was, that powers like his produce 
an inward restlessness, and a perpetual uneasy sense 
of discontent, till they find or force their way into 
action, and his restless spirit now found its proper 
sphere.** Mr.Southey's reason is, however, so far 
deflective that it explains the case only as to Mr, 
Wesley, and not as to men in general, all of whom 
are conscious of a similar dissatisfaction, though 
they have no powers like his, no ambition like that 
ascribed to him by his Biographer, to find or force 
their way into action. So thought Bishop Taylor, 
who with Mr. Southey is an authority, " Men*s 
joys are troublesome, vi^vering and full of trepidation, 
tiot only from their inconstant nature but from their 
weak foundation- — they arise from vanity, they dwell 
"upon ice, and they converse with the wind — they 
|>roceed by inadvertency, and end in vanity and 
forgetfulness. So that as Livitis Drusus said of 
himself, he never had any play days^ or days of quiet 
when he was a boy, for he was restless a7id unquiet. 
The same may every man observe to be true of him- 
self; he is always restlesiMtuid uneasy; he dwells upon 
the waters, and leans upon thorns, and lays his head 
upon a sharp stone.** This is one of those universal 
facts in the - moral history of mankind which the 
"wisdom of the world" cannot explain, though it 
has been recognized by all its moralists, and investi- 
gated by all its sages. To merely human philosophy 
it will ever be a mystery why man is the most un- 
satisfied and disquieted sentient being in the creation ; 
and why so often, in the conscious vanity of his 
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miod, htt envies the siqpenor satis£ieUoa of the 
inferior animals. 
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>< Deep in rich pasture, will thj flocks coinpUin : 



This mystery Christianity explains: it is tUo 
mercy of God that the creajgare is not suflered to 
satisfy the soul, and earth is made uneasy to 
man, that he may learn to rest on heaven. Mr* 
Wesley's solution of his own case, which indeed 
has nothing in it peculiar to himself, is certainly in 
the spirit of our religion, and it is one by which 
Mr. Southey may profit. He may also have 
felt in his younger years the same restlessness and 
dissatisfaction; and if his philosophy should now 
determine, that these were the '^ aspiring presages** 
of future^ eminence; that there was a sort of jn*' 
stinctive tendency even in the days of his youth to 
the f^ureatship of England; and that ^^ powers lilui 
his'* always produce an inward restlessness *^t\\\ 
they find or force their way into action/* it roty 
have. a good issue if he seriously consider, whethi^ 
some .other, and a higher, power has not had iti 
ag^pcy in these feelings, prompting him, ft« it 
prQjoipts all, to a commerce of a superior kind than 
he . has bel4 widi the powers of song, amxious U} 
convey to his spirit a ncber satis&ction than $■ 
world which has ^ot been very unfavourable to him 
can bestow. Mn Southey may start at the thoa|;bt 
of becoming an enthusiast; but he may be assured 
that in such a c^nflusion be will make ;»c^i:aintai)<:^ 
not only with the wise and good of eycry ajge, but 
with tboae of bis own cburcb# a numerous. baii4/ 
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with whose names and writings I heartily wish him 
more familiar. 

The charges of enthusiasm, which our author 
fixes upon certain irregularities which appeared in 
the early part of Methodism, and which now occa- 
sionally appear, shall be presently examined. With 
respect to these occurrences, a rule less severe is 
to be applied. There are considerations connected 
with them with which he can scarcely be supposed 
familiar ; and considerable allowance may, and ought 
to be made for his opinions, though eren here he 
has not always argued so fairly, as his own 
principles, defective as they are, required. But 
no such concession is to be made when he resolves 
into enthusiasm all those hallowed feelings of zeal for 
God, and tender compassion for men, which appeared 
so conspicuous in the great instruments of the re- 
vival of religion in this country, in the last century. 
If Mr. Southey must be heard, then I know not 
what man, in any church, distinguished by more 
than ordinary ardour of religious sentiment, and for 
great and persevering efforts in doing good, can 
escape this charge. Every virtue which shines in 
the conduct of those who are devoted to then- 
Saviour and his religion, is darkened by the same 
shadow; and every holy feeling which glows in their 
hearts must be considered as deriving its warmth, 
rathei; from the artificial fermentation of earthly 
principles^ than from the fire of the altar. *^ Enthu*- 
siasm*' lieads the Wesley s and Whitefield into Georgia: 
^'enthusiasm'*^ prompts them to their excessive labours 
at home : all those who, in the church or out of 
k, employed themselves in a work which, €vea 
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Mr. Southcy allows, effected "great good both directly 
and indirectly," is an enthusiast. The early coadju- 
tors of the \\ eslevs, who went into the darkest and 
most barbarous parts of this country, to carry forth 
the light of religion, and exposed themselves to 
labours and sufferings in < their calling, are, for this 
very reason, aspersed with the same reproach. The 
excellent Gilbert, who set the first example of bestow- 
ing religious care upon their negro slaves to the 
planters of the West Indies, was a man " enthusiastic 
by constitution," though this great, and, at that 
time, hazardous endeavour, for which every man 
of humanity ought to pronounce his name witti 
reverence, is the only overt act on which Mr. Southey 
can found the charge. When Mr. Pawson declined 
going to America, the reason Mr. Southey assigns 
is, that the " fire of his enthusiasm was spent," as 
though to impress it upon his readers, that none but 
enthusiastic men can be expected to undertake the 
conversion of foreign countries, and to insinuate by 
this innuendo, that the noble army of modern Mis- 
sionaries is composed only of visionaries and fanatics* 
If this self-denial; these unwearied and disinterested 
labours ; this readiness to suffer ; this lofty daring 
of the reproach of worldly men ; and the principles 
upon whiclv the whole was founded, livejiy and solenm 
views of eternal things, and of the perishing state 
of sinful men : a weeping sympathy for all distress ; 
jealousy for the honour of Christ ; and a conscien- 
tious carefulness to fill up life usefully, and to employ 
and improve the talents committed to them as those 
who must give account, be enthusiasm, — I askj whercy 
and what is i^eligion ? Let Mr. Southey give us hi# 

En 
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own description of it, and enable us to detect the 
counterfeit. This I suspect would bring out a sin- 
gulai* explanation of his views. The penitence of 
his system must never weep ; nor its joys illumi- 
nate the countenance, and fill the tongue with praise. 
Its zeal must be restrained withi^i the bounds of a 
carefully measured activity, for a more than common 
energy would indicate the presence of the enthusiastic 
principle. His religious man must carefully observe 
established maxims, for to disregard them would be 
spiritual pride ; he must not make himself conspi- 
cuous, for that would be ostentation ; he must be 
careful not to go about in quest of doing good, for 
that would be religious knight errantry ; he must 
abstain from the indulgence of all great purposes of 
usefulness, for that would be ambition ; he must be 
specially careful not to put himself to hazard, for 
that would be an indecent " longing for persecution.** 
He must be as careful of his words also, as of his 
conduct. He must never pointedly speak of eternal 
punishment, though a preacher, for he might pos- 
sibly alarm the- ignorant, and throw them into 
'^ convulsions ;'* nor of the doctrine of justification 
by faith only, " though wholesome and very full of 
comfort," for that would indicate an approach to 
^^ the delirious stage of fanaticism ;'* nor must he 
enjoin a too frequent attendance on religious ordi- 
sances^ for that would be to " apply stimulants to 
the fever of religious excitement." For such a 
religionist the world is not likely to be much the 
wiser or better on account of his having lived in 
it ; and he would certainly run no hazard of being 
taken for an ^^ enthusiast," though he should riot. 
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I 

like Mr. Southey, step forth from his seclusion, 
contemptuously to write that epithet upon the tombs 
of men who having '' served their generation, ac- 
cording to the will of God, are fallen on sleep," 



^ 4. Assurance. 

Mr. Southcy's more specific charges of enthusiasm 
are founded pn the doctrine of assurance, taught by 
Mr. Wesley; and on certain irregularities in persons 
strongly affected under his preaching in the early 
periods of his ministry. 

. As to the first, the precise sense in which that 
doctrine was taught by the Founder of Methodism 
is fairly stated. It was not the assurance of eternal 
salvation as held by Calvinistic divines; but the 
assurance given by the Holy Spirit to penitent and 
believing persons, that they are " now accepted of 
God, pardoned and adopted into God's family." It 
was an assurance, therefore, on the ground of which 
no relaxation of religious eft'ort could be pleaded, and 
no unwatchfulness of spirit or irregularity of life 
allowed ; for it was taught, that by the Hvely exercise 
of the same humble and obedient faith in the merits 
and intercession of Christ, this assured state of mind 
could only be maintained. This was Mr. Wesley's 
doctrine : it was made by him a motive (influential 
as our desire of inward peace can be influential,) 
to vigilance and obedience. With Mr. Southey, 
this doctrine is, nevertheless, enthusiastic; it is the 
oflfepring of a disordered imagination. So he deter- 
mines ; as for the Scriptures, our Author does not 
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give himself the trouble to refer the question to 
jthem. They may support or refute it, for any 
thing he knows of their decisions : lie has another 
mode of disposing of theological questions. In 
discussing religious doctrines with one who has 
so much fundamerital error remaining, we ought, 
therefore, to refer to jRrst principles, of which he 
has very inadequate notions, before subjects which 
so much depend upon them can be fairly mooted. 
He considers the assurance taught by Mr. Wesley 
as " an enthusiastic confidence, excessive as the 
outrageous self-condemnation by which it was to 
be preceded, and in which it was to have its ' 
root." It is evident from this passage, that the 
doctrine of assurance could not be satisfactorily de- 
bated with Mr. Southey, until previous questions 
respecting the guilt and danger of men in their un- 
regenerate state, and the degree of " self-condemr 
nation'* implied in the Scripture doctrine of re- 
pentance, were disposed of. Into such an enquiry 
I shj^ll not, of course^ enter ; but lest those who are 
not dispose^ to give up as lightly as himself the 
very principles on which the Christian system is 
fpunded, and by which alone it was rendered neces- 
sary, the natural corruption, and the actual guilt 
^nd danger of every human being without excep- 
tion, should be misled as to the doctrine of asr 
surance |3y charges of enthusiasm, it shall be briefly 
examined. 

If, then, it is the doctrine of the inspired records, 
and of all orthodox churches, that man is by nature 
prone to evil, and that in practice he violates that 
|aw under which as a creature he is placed, and jti 
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thereby exposed to panishment ; — if also it is there, 
stated, that an act of grace and pardon is promised 
on the conditions of repentance tmvards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; — if that repentance 
implies consideration of our ways, a sense of the 
displeasure of Almighty God, contrition of heart, and 
consequently trouble and grief of mind, mixed, 
however, with a hope inspired by the promise 
of forgiveness, and which leads to earnest suppli* 
cation for the actual pardon of sin so promised, 
it will follow from these premises — either, 1. that 
forgiveness is not to be expected till after tlie 
termination of our course of probation, that is, in 
another life ; and that, therefijre, this trouble and 
apprehension of mind can only be assi^aged by the 
hope we may have of a favourable final decision on 
our case ; — or, 2. that sin is, in the present life, 
forgiven as often asv it is thus repented of, and as 
often as we exercise the required and specific acts of 
trust in the merits of our Saviour ; but that this 
forgiveness of our sins is not in any way made 
known unto us : so that we are left, as to our 
feelings, in precisely the same state as if sin were 
not forgiven till aftct* death, namely, in grief and 
trouble of mind, relieved only by hope ; — or, 3. tlie 
scriptural view is, that when sjn h forgiveii by the 
mercy of God through Christ, we are, 'by some 
means, assured of it, and peace and satisfaction of 
piind take the place of anxiety and fear. 

The first of these conclusions is sufficiently dis- 
proved by the authority of Scripture, which exhibits 
justification as a blessing attainable in this life, 
^nd represents it as actually experiei|red by true 
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believers. ^^ Therefore being justified by faith/* 
^^ There is now no condemnation to them who are 
in Christ Jesus.'* " Whosoever believeth is justi- 
fied fi'om all things," &c. The quotations might be 
multiplied, but these are decisive. The notion that 
though an act of forgiveness may take place, we are 
unable to ascertain a fact so important to us, is also 
irreconcileable with many Scriptures in which the 
writers of the New Testament speak of an experi- 
ence, not confined personally to themselves, or to 
those Christians who were endowed with spiritual 
gifts, but common to all Christians. " Being jus- 
tified by faith we have/?eac^ with God.'* We joy 
in God, by whom we have received the reconcilia' 
tionr ^^ Being reconciled unto God by the death 
of his Son." " We have not received the spirit of 
bondage again unto fear, but the spirit of adoption 
by which we cry Abba, Father." To these may be 
added innumerable passages which express the 6om- 
fort, the confidence, and the joy of Christians ; 
their " friendship" with God ; their " access" to 
him ; their entire union, and delightful intercourse 
with him ; and their absolute confidence in the suc- 
cess of their prayers. All such passages are per- 
fectly consistent with deep humility, and self-diflS- 
dence ; but, they are irreconcileable with a ftate of 
Jhosdlity between the parties, and with an unascer- 
tained, and only hoped-for restoration of friendship 
and favour. So likewise the services of the Church, 
which, with propriety, as being designed fi^r the 
use not of true Christians only, but of mixed con- 
gregations, abound in acts of confession ; and the 
expressions of fear and spiritual grief^ exhibit this 
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confidence, and peace, as objects of earnest desire 
and hopeful anticipation, and as blessings attainable 
in the present life. We pray to be made children 
by adoption and grace ; to be " relieved from the 
fear of punishment by the comfort of thy grace f* 
not to be " left comfortless, but that God, the 
King of Glory, would send to us the Holy Ghost 
to comfort us ;" and that by the same Spirit having 
a right judgment in all things, " we may evermore 
rejoice in his holy comfort." In the prayer flirected 
to be used for j^ersons troubled in mind or in con- 
science, we have also the following impressive peti- 
tions. " Break not the bruised reed, nor quench 
the smoking flax. Shut not up thy tender mercies 
in displeasure, but make him to hear of joy^ and 
gladness, that the bones which thou hast broken 
may rejoice. Deliver him from the fear of the 
ene^ny^ and lift up the light of thy countenance upon 
hhn^ and give him peace.^^ Now unless it be con- 
tended that by these petitions we are directed to 
seek what we can never find, and always to follow 
that which^ we can never overtake, the Church, in 
the spirit of the New Testament, assumes -the for- 
giveness of sins, and the relief of the sorrows of 
the penitent state to be attainable, (l) with those 

• (1) ** The third part of repentance is faith, whereby we do appre- 
hend find take hold upon the promises of (jrod, touching the ii-ee 
pardon and forgiveness of onr sins ; which pifonuses are sealed ap 
unto us, with the death and blood -shedding of his Son Jesus Christ. 
For what should it avail and profit us to be sorry ioz our sins, \m 
himent and bewail that we have offended our most bounteous and 
merciful Father, or to confess and acknowtedge our offences mod 
trespasses, Uiough it be done never so earnestly, unless we do stead- 
frstly betieve, and be tiiUy pcirsnaded, that God, for his Son Jesus 
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consequent comforts and joys which can only arise 
from some assurance of mind^ by whatever means, 
and in whatever degree obtained, that we have a 
personal interest in the general promise, and that 
we are reconciled to God by the death of his Son. 
For since the general promise is made to many who 
will never be benefited by it, it cannot of itself be 
the ground of a settled religious peace of mind. As 
it is a promise of blessings to be individually ex- 
perienced, unless 1 can have personal experience of 
them, it holds up to hope what can never come 
into fruition. (2) 

Chrisl's sake, will forg-ive us all our sius, and put them .out of re- 
membrance and from his sight ? Therefore they that teach repent- 
lance without a lively faith in our Saviour Jesus Christ, do teach 
Q0ne other but Judas' repentance," ^c. 

*^ It is evident and plain then, that although we be never so earnestly 
sorry for our sius, acknowledge and confess them, yet all these 
things shall be but means to bring us to utter despemtipn, except 
we do steadily believe that God our heavenly Father will, for his 
Son Jesus Christ's sake, pardon and forgive us our offences and 
ftresp^ses." — Homily on Repentance, 

(!2) ^' Faith is not merely a speculative but a practical acknowt 
ledgment of Jesus as the Christ, — an effort find motion of the mind 
tmvards God; when the sinner, convinced of sin, accepts with 
thankfulness the proffered terms of pardon, and in humble confidence 
applying individually to himself the benefit of the general at6ne- 
ment, in the elevated language of a venerable father of the churofa, 
drinks of the stream which flows from the Redeemer's side. The 
effect is, that in a little he is filled with that perfect love of God 
which casteth out fear, — he cleaves to God with the entire affection 
of the soul. And from this active lively faith, overcoming the world, 
subduing carnal self, all those good works do necessarily spring, 
which God hath before ordained that we should walk in them.''—* 
Bp. Horsly^s Sermons, 

*« The purchase, therefore, was paid at once, yet must be severalUf 

ret^aned to every soul whom it shall benefit. If we have not au 

hand to take what Christ's hand doth either hold or offer, what i» 

. sufficient in him cannot be effectual to m. The spu-i|u<il band^ 
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An assurance, therefore, that the sins which arc 
felt to " be a burden intolerable" are forgiven, and' 
. that the ground of that apprehension of future* 
punishment which causes the penitent to '^bewail 
his manifold sins," is taken away by restoration . to 
the favour of the offended God, must be allowed, or- 
nothing would be more incongruous and impossible 
than the comforts, the peace, the rejoicing of spirit, 
which, both in the Scriptures, and the services of all- 
churches, are attributed to believers. If, indeed, self- 
condemnation, and the apprehension of danger, as' 
Mr. Southey seems to think, have no foundation 
but in the imagination, the case is totally altered* 
Where there is no danger, deliverance is visionary, 
and the joy it inspires is raving and not reason* 
But if a real danger exists ; if by various means 
men are brought under a serious concern to escaj>c 
it ; if it cannot be avoided but by an act of grace 
on the part of Almighty God, we must have some 
assurance of the performance of that act in our own 
case, or the guilty gloom will abide upon qs. The 

whereby we apprehend the sweet offer of our Saviour,* is Faith, 
which, in short, is no other than an affiance in the Mediator. Ueceive 
peace and be happy : beli/eve, and thou has^ received. Thus it if 
that we have an interest in all that Qod hath promised, or Christ 
hath performed. Thus hare we from God both forgiveness and love, 
the ground of all, whether peace or glory." — Bp. HaWs Heaven 
upon Earth, 

'' It is the property of saving faith, that it hath a force to appro- 
priate, and make Christ our own, ' Without this, a general remote 
belief would have been cold comfort. * He loved me, and gave him- 
sself for me,' saith St. Paul. What saith St. Chrysostom.^ 'l>ii 
Christ die only for St. Paul ? No; non excludit, sed appropiiat .;' 
he excludes not others, but he will secure hiinself." — Bp. Brownrigg'$ 

•a 

/Sermon on Eatter Day. ^ 
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more sincere and earnest a person is in the affairs of 
his salvation, the more miserable he must become if 
there be no possibility of his being assured that the 
wrath of God no longer abideth upon him ; and the 
ways of wisdom will be no longer " ways of plea- 
santness, and her paths paths of peace/' The 
doctrine of assurance, therefore, does not stand alone, 
and is not to be judged of as an isolated doctrine ; 
and for this reason it was quite consistent in Mr, 
Sfouthey, to fix the stigma of enthusiasm upon the 
doctrines of human corruption, guilt, and danger, 
as those in which assurance '^ has its root.'* With 
them the doctrine of assurance must stand or fall. 
Forgiveness implies a previous danger ; and if we 
have no means of knowing when that danger is 
Reaped, we may ask for peace and comfort, but 
assuredly we do not perform a reasonable service. 
Such petitions themselves imply the doctrine. 

Few Christians of evangelical views have, there- 
fore, denied the possibility of our becoming assured 
of the favour of God in a sufficient degree to give 
substantial comfort to the mind. Their differences 
have rather respected the means by which the con- 
trite become assured of that change in their relation 
to Almighty God, whom they have offended, which in 
Scripture is expressed by the term justification. The 
question has been, (where the notion of an assurance 
of eternal salvation has not been under discussion, 
and with this Mr. Wesley's opinions have no con- 
nection,) by what means the assurance of the Divine 
favour is conveyed to the mind. Some have con- 
cluded that we obtain it by inference^ others by the 
direct testimony of the Holy Spirit to the mind. The 
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latter was the opinion of Mr. Wesley ; but it was not 
so held, as to reject Xhe corroborating evidence of 
inference. His words are, ^^ It is hard to find terms 
in the language of men to explain the deep things of 
God. But, perhaps, one might say, {desiring any 
one who is taught of God, to soften or strengthen 
the expression,) the testimony of the Spirit is ah 
inward impression on the soul, whereby the Spirit 
of God witnesses to my spirit that 1 am a child of 
God, that Christ hath loved me, and given himself 
for me, that /, even /, am reconciled to God." ThiS' 
is Mr. Wesley's statement of the doctrine, fixwn 
which it will appear that, in his view, the assurance 
spoken of above as the only source of religious peace 
and joy, and without which such affections cannot be 
produced by religion, is conveyed to the mind im- 
mediately by the Spirit of God. Before, however, 
our ^^ rational" religionists, headed by Mr. Soufhey, 
open the full cry of enthusiasm upon this vene- 
rable man, it is right to remind them, that he never 
failed to connect this doctrine with another, which, 
on the authority of St. Paul, he calls the witness 
of our own spirit, *^ the consciousness of having 
received, in and by the spirit of adoption, the tempers 
mentioned in the word of God, as belonging to his 
adopted children — ^a consciousness that we are in- 
wardly conformed, by the Spirit of God, to the image 
of his Son, and that we walk before him injustice, 
mercy, and truth, doing the things which are pleas- 
ing in his sight." The manner in which he here 
connects the testimony of the Spirit of God, and the 
testimony of our own spirit, the direct and the in- 
ferential testimony that we are in the favour of God, 

1 
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find which he never put asunder, though he assignee^ 
them distinct offices, cannot be overlooked if justice 
be done to his opinions ; and Mr. Southey, if he 
understood the subject, is most unfair in not stating 
it. In order to prevent presumption, Mr. Wesley 
reminds his^ readers, that this direct testimony is 
subsequent both to repentance, and a moral change 
so vast, that no man can mistake it who examines 
himself by the Scriptures ; and on the other hand, 
to guard against delusion, he asks, " flow am I 
assured, that I do not mistake the voice of th^ Spirit ? 
Even by the testimony of my own spirit, ^ by the 
answer of a good conscience towards God : Hereby 
you shall know that you are in no delusion, that you 
have not deceived your own soul. The immediate 
fruits of the Spirit ruling in the heart, are love, joy, 
peace; bowels of mercies, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, gentleness, long-suffering. And the out- 
ward fruits are, the doing good to all men, and ^ 
uniform obedience to all the commands of God.** 
This is Mr. Wesley's doctrine, as stated by himself; 
and from these extracts it will appear, that Mr. 
Southey has only taken that part of it which might 
best support his charge of enthusiasm, and has left 
out all those qualifications and guards under which 
this tenet was taught by the Founder of Methodism. 
I ask, then, for proofs of the enthusiasm of this 
doctrine as thus stated r An enthusiastic doctrine is 
unsupported by the sacred records, but the authority 
of Scripture is here pleaded. ^^The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.'' The witnesses are the Spirit of 
God and our own spirit ; and the fact to which testi-- 
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mony is given, is that " we are the children of God, 
'^ And because ye arc sons, God liath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, " Abbs 
Father!" Other passages of similar import occur 
in the New Testament ; and to them might be added 
all those texts which speak of the inward intercourse 
of the Spirit of God with believers, of his dwelUng 
in them, and abiding with them the source of comfort 
md peace, and which, therefore, imply the doctrine. 
Mr. Southey will allege that other interpretations 
may be given. He, for instance, would furnish a 
diflerent sense of the passages just cited ; but are we 
enthusiasts because we do not admit Mr. Southey 's 
interpretations ? This is not surely the rule by 
which he distributes opprobious epithets. Other 
interpretations may be given ; but until we are con- 
vinced that Mr. Wesley and other divines have not 
given the most natural sense of the above passages, 
and one which is best supported by the spirit and 
• letter of other parts of the Sacred Volume, the 
aspersion of enthusiasm will not certainly induce u» 
to abandon our opinion. Such passages, as it appears 
to us, cannot be interpreted but as teaching the 
doctrine of assurance, conveyed immediately to the 
jL mind of true believers by the Holy Spirit, without 
allowing such principles of construction as would 
render the sense of Scripture uncertain, and unsettle 
the evidence of some of the most important doctrinea 
of our religion. 

But Mr. Wesley was not alone in this opinion, 
and Mr. Southey might have hesitated to brand 
him as an enthusiast for teaching this doctrine, had 
he known, that divines of the greatest eminence have 
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held it, and precisely in the way it was taught by 
him. In his entire unacquaintance with theolc^cal 
knowledge, he appears to think, that the opiuion 
was an invention of the Founder of Methodism. 
But numerous quotations might be made from 
divines of the highest charticter in the church, to 
shew that it was no novelty. A few extracts, how- 
ever, must suffice ; but they shall be selected from 
difllerent periods, to show that this truth has not bew 
without its testimony in the Church of England^ 
from the time of the Reformation itself. 

^^In the 88th Psalm is contained the prayer of one, who, 
tithoagh he felt in himself, that he had not onlj man, but also 
God angry towards him ; yet he by prayer humbly resorted 
onto God, as the only port of consolation ; and, in the midst of 
his desperate state of trouble, put the hope of his salvation in 
Him whom he felt his enemy. Howbeit, no man of himself 
can do this, but the Spirit of God that striketh man's heart with 
fear, prayeth for the man stricken and feared, with wspeakabl 
groinings. And when you feel yourself, and know any other 
4>ppre86ed after such liort, be glad ; for after that God hath 
made you know what you be of yourself, he will doubtless shew 
you comfort^ and declare unto you what you he in Christ his 
only Son ; and use prayer often, for that is the means whereby 
God will be sought unto for hi» gifts." Again, ^' The patient 
man sees life hid under these miseries and advc^rsities of this 
world, as light under foul clays, and in the mean time he hath 
the testimony of a good conscience, and believeth God's ^' 
promises to be his consolation in the world to come, which js 
more worth to him than all the world is worth besides ; and 
blessed is that man in whom God'*s Spirit beareth record that 
he is the Son of Gody Rom. viii. whatsoever troubles he suffers 
in this troublesome world." — Bishop Hooper. See Fox^s Acts 
and Monuments. 

" It is the proper effect of the blood of Christ to cleanse our 
consciences from dead works to serve the livhig God ; which, 
if we find it doth^ Christ is come to us as he is to come ; and the 
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fipirit is come^ and puti his Uste^ (wi^ss*) Md if w« have 
j^fi iesiOf we may go ottr waj in peace ; we have kiept a right 
fftaat to hini^ and t# the oaemoiy of his comiDg. Erm so 
^BOflae, Lord Jeras^ and oome^ O blessed Spirit^ md hearmtness 
to our spirit ihMChsrisfswaier^ and his biopd^ ZBehave our part 
in both ; both-fc^ the fioaatain opened for ain and uucleaxmeai, 
juid in the blood of the New Teatament, the legacy whereof is 
everlasting life in thy IdbAgdom of glory. Whither^ Christ that 
paid the purchase, and the Spirit tlut giveth the seisin^ youcIk- 
safe to bring us oM^-^Bishop Andrew* '' Sermon of the 
Sending ^the Hol» Ghost:' 

^ So God the Father loved the world, that he gave his onlf^ 
begotten Son, that whosoever belleveth in him jshouid not periv^ 
b«t have everlasting life. So God the Son loved the world of 
his elect, that he ga.ve onto' them the Holy Spirit of promise ; 
whereby they are sealed unto the day of redemption ; whereby, 
accofding to the riches of his glory, they are strengthened with 
might in the#nner man ; by the virtue whereof shed abroad j^i 
their hearts, they are enabled to cry Abba Father. O gifts ! 
either of which is more worth than many worlds ; yet through 
thy goodness, O Lord, both of them are mine* How rich is 
mj soul, through thy Divine munificence ! How overlaid 
wit^ mercies ! How safe in thine Almighty tuition ! Hovr 
happy in thy blessed poromise 1 Now, therefore, I dare, in the 
might of my God, bid defiance to all the gates of hell. Do 
jour worst : God is mine^ and I am .his, I am above your 
malice In the right of him, whose I am. It is true I am weak, 
bat he is omnipotent ; I am sinful, but he is infinite holiness ; 
that power, that holiness, in his gracious appUcatiou^ are 
minej* — Bishop HaWs Meditations on the Love of Christ* . 

^' The Spirit which God hath given us to assure us that, we 
are the Sons of God, to enable us to call upon Jhim as^our 
Father."— H^ooArcr. Sermon Of Certainty of Faith. 

^' Unto you, because ye are sons, God hath sent forth <the 

Spirit of his Son into your hearts, to the end ye might know 

. that Christ hath built you upon a rock immoveable, that he 

hath registered your names in the Book of lAiey:!^Hmk€r. 

• Sermon on Jude. , • 
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<< From adoption 0ow8 all ChristiaAt' joy^ for the Spirit ^ 
adoption is first, a witness^ Rom. Tiii. 16« — Second, a seaf^ 
Ephi iv. 30. — Third, The pledge and earnest of our inheritance^ 
Eph. i. 14, setting a holy secaritj on the soul, whereby it 
rejoiceth, eren in affliction, in hope of glory." — Archbishop 
Usher. Sum and Substance of Chrisiian Rel^fkm, 

'' This is one great office of the Holy Ghost, to ratify and 
seal up to us the forgiveness of our sins. ^ In whom, after ye 
believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of Pronuse/ " 
&c. — Bishop Brownrigg^s Sermon on fVhitswidai^. 

^' Let us be perfect, and of one mind, and the God of peace 
will be with us, and give us that peace and comfort within, 
which the iniquity of men may chance to deny us without. If 
to be secure of heaven and the glories of it ; if to anticipate 
our final sentence, and to know we shall be justified and saved, 
when we come to die, a felicity greater than which no Christian 
can desire now, or hope hereafter ; this we shall not fail of, if 
we follow the Apostle's direction. Let us be perfect, be of one 
mind, &c. to this blessed assurance also^ the Spirit of God shall 
bear witness mth our spirits that we are the sons of God J* — 
Archbishop Wake*s Sermons^ vol. I. p. 125. 

^ It is the office of the Holy Ghost to assure us of the adoption 
of sons, to create in us a sense of the paternal love of God to* 
ward us, to give us an earnest of our everlasting inheritance. The 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts bg the Holy Ghost j 
apfttc^ is given unto us. For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God e^e the fions of God. And because we are sonSy God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts^ crying Abbay 
Father. For we ha:oe not received the spirit oftondage again 
tofeiar; but we have received the Spirit ofadoptum^ whereby 
we cry Abba^ Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit^ that we are the children of God. As therefore if e are 
bom again by the Spirit, and receive from him our regeneration, 
•owe are also assured by the same Spirit of our adoption ; and 
because being sons, we are also heirs^ heirs of God^ and Joint 
heirs With' Christy by the same Spirit we have the pledge, or 
latliei the earnest, of our inheritance. For He zvhich estO' 
blieheth as in Christy and hath anointed us in God^ who hath 
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aho sealed us^ and hath given us the earnest of his Spirit in our 
hearts ; so that we are sealed with that Holy Spirit ofpromisey 
which is the earnest of our inheritance until the redemption of 
the purchased possession, ^^^r^Biskop Pearson oh the Creed. ' ' 
^^This is t^ wnvfAot' t^9$9^ks, that Spirit of adopti<m 
which constitttflp us the sons; of GiMi, qualifying us so, to b^. 
by dispositions resembling God, and filial. iffl^tions towards 
him ; certifying us that we are soj and causing usj by a free 
instinct^ to cry Abba^ Father ; running into his bosom of lov^^ 
and flying under the wings of his mercy in all our needs and 
distresses ; whence as many as are led by the Spiriiy they 
(saith Paul) are the sons qfGodj and the Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirits that we are the children of God" — 
Dr. Isaac Barrow* s Sermon on the Gift of the Holy Ghost. {3} 

This doctrine, in iact, is clearly assumed in the 
fermularies of the national Church, and in some 
passages veiy unequivocally expressed. (4) Thii^ 



(d) Mr. Soutfaey delights in old Chroniclers ; but perhaps the follow- 
ing passage from Hollinshead*s Chronicles, may have escaped him, 
and he may not have suspected tliat the old gentleman was as mucfi 
an '* enthusiast'' in his views on this subject as Mr. Wesley. '* It 
behoveth the godly to repose their hope in that grace which is freely 
granted through Jesus Christ, and to flee unto the mercies of 06d 
which are offered us in, with, Aud by his Son, to the end that we 
may at last find the testimony of his Spirit jvorking with ours, that 
we are his chosen children, whereby cometh peace of conscience io 
auch as baliere." Vol. I. p. 45. 

(4) **A11 these fathers, martyrs, and other holy men, whotil 
St. Paul spake of, had their faith surely fixed h^ God, when all the 
world was against them. They did not only know God to be the 
Lord, Maker, and Governor of all men in the world ; but also they 
had a special eof^fidence and trust, that he was and would be their 
God, their Contforter\ Aider, Helper, Maintainer, and D$fenier. 
This is the Christian fkith, which these holy men had, and we also 
ought to have. And altiiough they were not named Christian men, 
yet wasit a Chrirtian faith that they had ; for they looked for a}1 
benefits of God the Father, through the merits of his Son Mus 
Christ, as we now do. This difference \% between them and us ; for 
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"vl^ats also the view of Luther j (5) and it is found hi 
all the old Calvmistic divines. It is true that with 
them it is carried to an extent^ which those who do 
not admit thdr S3rstkm have dispute^as preaump- 
tuous, and unsupported by Scriptim ; but their 
view of it, anm assurance also of eternal salvation^ 
is a peculiarity, which does not essentially affect the 
doctrine itself. They would have held it, though 
differently, had they not believed in Calvin's theory^ 
for assurance of thie Divine iisivour by the Spirit of 



Ihey looked when Christ should come, and we be in the time when 
&e IS come. Tlierefore, saiith Angnstine, the time is altered and' 
ebanged, bat not the faith. For we haye both one faith in Christ. 
The same Holy Ghost also that we have, had they^ saith St. Paal. 
iP'or as the H6ly Ghost doth teach us to trust in God, and to cattf^nm 
iim as our Father, so did he teach them to say, as it is written, Thou^ 
Lord^ art our Father and Redeemer ; and thy name is without begin- 
ning, and everlasting. God gKve them gfnrce then to be his children, 
kM be doth Hi now. But now, by the coming* of our Saviour Christ 
we have received more abundantly the Spirit of God in omr hearts, 
whereby we may conceive a greater faith, and a surer trust, than many 
of them had.'* — Homily on Faith, 

(5) ** He (Martin Luther,) was strengthened yet more by the dis- 
course of an old Augustine Monk, concemiDg the certainty we may 
have that our sins are forgiven. This he inferred from that Article of 
our Creed, ' I believe in the forgiveness of sins :' strongly inasting^, 
ihat these very w;ords implied not barely a belief, that some men's 
sins are forgfiven ; but that each man is personally to believe for him- 
self, ' God, through Christ, has forgiven my sms.' God likewise 
gave him much comfort in his teikiptfUions, by that saying of St. 
Bernard, * It is necessary to believe, fh^t of all, that you cannot have 
forgiveness but by the mercy of God ; and next, to believe that 
through his mercy thy sins are forgiven thee,^. This is the witness 
which the Holy Spirit bears in thy heart, ' 7% sins are for^ven 
the'e.^ And thus it is, that according to the Apostle, a man is justified 
freely through faith.^-^Ltfe of Martin Luther, By John Daniel 
Hersmschmid, 
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mdoptioin is not essentially connected with that sjrstem, 
as its advocates themselves will allow ; and that it 
was held by the most eminent divines of that school, 
we may therefore condude to have resulted, Umi^ 
from their peculiar opinions, than the clear evidence 
of the Scriptures, that such an aiie^ftd assurance is 
the privilege of beUevers. 

Mr. Southey will perceive, by the above quota- 
tions, that Mr. Wesley is not the only divine to be 
chargcid with the enthusiasm of teaching and believ- 
ing, that comfort is given to the penitent mindj 
'^ tied and bound with the chain of sin,*" and appre-r 
hensive of the Divine displeasure, by a direct attest- 
ation of pardon by the Spirit of God ; and if, in 
many instances, language equally explicit has not 
been used, nor the idea as fully brought out, by 
many modern divines of eminence, yet is the doc- 
trine so clearly implied in their writings, and so sub- 
stantially expressed, as to prove, that none who have 
true views of the Scriptures, of Protestantism, and of 
experimental and practical religion, can go many 
steps without allowing it. I do not here speak of 
those theologians who consider Christianity only as 
a superior system of ethics; nor of those whp 
regard the death of Christ as making up the balance 
of human merit before God ; nor of those who 
view Christianity as a mitigated law, requiring, in 
order to salvation, a low and imperfect obedience. 
Wherever these theologists are to be found, they 
are too Apposed to the principles on which every 
Ftotestant church has been founded, to be regarded 
as authorities. To them, as to Mr. Southey, . the 
p^iat in question must ajqp^ar extrav^ant an4 
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, enthusiastic. But where the doctrines of human guilt 
f^\ and danger^ of repentance^ the necessity of pardon^ 
^jostiiication by faith^ and the influences of the Holy 
^Gfbost, are held^ as stated^ for instance, in the for^ 
mukries of the Church of England^ and the writ- 
ings of her founders^ there assurance must be held 
also, and an assurance communicated to the mind 
of the penitent, by the'Holy Spirit. The fear lest 
they should lead persons to trust too much to 
impressions; and sometimes, perhaps, an extreme 
apprehension of being thought enthusiastic them- 
telves, have induced many excellent preachers and 
writers to state, the doctrine of assurance in a miti- 
gated manner; to teach that religious confidence^ 
and comfort, as to our personal acceptance with 
God, are to be obtained by comparing the moral 
changes supposed to have taken place in the mind 
with those characteristics of the children of Grod 
which are given in the Scriptures ; and that, when 
the correspondence is exact, we are warranted in 
considering ourselves in a state of filial relationship 
to God. But even in this view, if the enquiry be 
iairly conducted, the doctrine of the direct witness 
of the Spirit is inevitably involved. None of the 
divines of this respectable class conceive, that a 
mere reformation of the external conduct is a suf- 
ficient ground for the inference, that we are justified, 
aiid adopted into the family of Grod ; they all con- 
tend for a change of heart, concomitant with justi- 
fication, including a renewed temper andf* hallowed 
aflections — love^ and confidence^ and peace ^ and a 
jHtal spirit. They all state that this change, in all 
.its partsi^ and throughout its whole process, is efiected 
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by the direct agency of the Holy Spirit. Betweeor" 
this Tiew, if it were folly represented on the prin* - 
ciples of the New Testament, and the opinion:^ 
charged so boldly with the most presumptuous faaih»/W 
ticism by Mr. Southey, there is no essential diffiar- 
ence. Mr. Wesley*s tenet is substantially induded 
in it, and the apparent discrepancy arises from the 
principles assumed not being folly followed out by 
those who adopt them. They make assurance to 
rest upon the argument, that because certain changes 
have been efiected in the hearts of believers, they 
are pardoned and adopted ; but these changes are 
not outward only ; they ?Sect the heart, they pro- 
duce holy afie^tions ; they include the production of 
peace y <yi trust, of Joy y of hope ; they are e&cted 
by the Spirit of God ; and the whole forms the 
ground of the assurance, that we are the children 
of God. This may be forther illustrated. The 
question at issue is, ^^ Am I a child of God V* The 
Scriptures dtelare, that '^ as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God are the sons%f God.** I enquire, 
^hen, whether I have the Spirit of God ; and in 
order to determine this, I examine whether I have 
^' the fruits <rf the Spirit.** Now ^' the fruits of the 
Spirit are love, joy, peace, gentleness, igoodoesi, 
meekness, faith, temperance ^** and having sufficient 
evidence of the existence of these fri^ts, I conclude 
I have the Spirit of God, and am, therefore, a 
pardoned and accepted -child of God. This is the 
-statemem. But among these enumerated fruits we 
find affections, as well as principles, and morals. 
We have ** love, Joy, and peace, as well as gentle- 
MW^ goodm&s,' puekness^ faUh, and temperance^ 
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'NoWf if it be said on one side, that no one has a 
right to conclude that ^^ he is so led by the Spirit of 
^God/' as safely to infer that he is a child of God^ 
"who has only the afiections of ** peace and joy*' to 
gfOdnd his confidence upon, the same may for aa^ 
good a reason be affirmed, if he have ^^ meekness and 
temperance,** without "love, and peace, and joy:" the 
love, and the peace, and the joy, being as much fruits 
of the Spirit as the moral qualities also enumerated. 
But this love, peace, and joy, are the fruits of the 
Spirit's agency, and they are the fruits of his agency 
as the Comforter, the Spirit of adoption, and from 
that alone can they spring. This view of the manner 
in which assurance is obtained, varies then from 
Mr. Wesley's doctrine only in being ambiguous. The 
love, peace, and joy of the Spirit, answer to his 
doctrine of the direct witness ; and he argues, that 
they can only be the results of that pardon of which 
we are by them assured ; and the meekness, gentle- 
ness, faith, and temperance, are his corroborative 
proofs that our filial' confidence, and "joy in the 
Holy Ghost,** are not delusions. So near must all 
those come together on this point, who believe in 
the religion of the heart, and the agency of the 
Holy Spirit; who admit that the change which 
Christianity effects in all who truly receive it gives 
peace to the conscience, and inspires love, and filial 
confidence towards God, as well as implants all the 
principles of a spiritual temper and a holy life. If 
any who profess to have such views of f^igion do 
not thus approximate on this doctrine, it is to be 
feared, that they ground their favourable inferences 
^as to personal justification upon too narrow a basis; 
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that thc^ leave out many of tj^ipse premises from 
which alope the conclusion caa be fsiirly drawn';, 
and it may be well for them seriously to qoi^sider, 
whether they are ^Med by the Spirit, of God/* so ai^ 
to have any authority to conclude that they are tb^ 
** sons of God," when they know hiih not as the 
Spirit of God ^'crying Abba, Fa,ther ;'* as a Comforter^ 
abiding with them, and mingling with moral quan 
lities that peace and joy which he alone can inspire^ 
and ^^ shedding abroad that love of God in the 
heart," which only can arise from a perception of his 
being ^^ reconciled to us by the death of his Son/' If^ 
however, it should be asked, why, if the view of 
the doctrine of assurance given above substantially 
impUes that of Mr. Wesley, he did not teach it in 
this somewhat less-exceptionable form, I answer^ 

1 • That he had the sanction of the greatest 
divines of the Reformation, and of the Church of 
England, for the doctrine of the assurance of pardon 
and adoption generally. 

, 3. That he might plead the authority of the 
greater number of them for the communication of 
that assurance to the mind by the direct agency of 
the Holy Spirit. 

3. That his mind was too discriminating not to 
perceive, that in the scheme of assurance by infer- 
ence from moral changes cmly, there was a total 
neglect of the offices explicitly ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit in the New Testament, and which on this 
scheme are unnecessary, viz. That of bearing witness 
with the spirits of believers, that they are the 
diildren of God — that of the Spirit of adoption, by 
>irhich they call Gqd Father in that special sen^ ia 
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which it is correlative to that ionship which we 

obtain only by a justifying faith in Christ ; and that 

of a Comforter, promised to the disciples to abide 

♦with them *^for ever,** that their "joy might be 

4. That in the scheme of inferential assurance, 
when stated, as above, in a way most accordant 
with the work of the Holy Spirit on the mind ; the 
doctrine of his direct agency in producing love, and 
peace, and joy, feelings which could not exist in 
the degree spoken of in the Gospel as attainable by 
believers, without a previous, or concomitant assur- 
ance of the Divine favour, is implied ; and he felt 
therefore, that it ought to be fully avowed and 
taught, both as a less ambiguous method of stating 
the doctrine, and because the sense of several im- 
portant passages of Scripture are more fully expressed 
by it, and all the offices ascribed to the Holy Ghost, 
in them are acknowledged. 

6. That his own experience, and the experience 
of thousands within h» own knowledge, had given 
confirmation to his interpretation of the doctrine of 
inspiration'^on this subject. They had mourned as 
penitents ; they had sought for forgiveness, through 
the merits of the Divine atonement ; the burden of 
their sins had been removed ; they had " love, and 
peace, and joy," they were able to repose with filial 
confidence upon God : nor was this a transient 
emotion^ it was " the permanent sunshine of the 
breast ;" it was not affected by outward troubles of 
life, it was unshaken in sickness, and unquenched 
in death. All this, with Mr. Southey, is enthu- 
siasm ; but it was 86 ccmnect^d with a holy life^ 
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and ft Christian temper^ and with worki of charity 
and piety ; it was so uniform in those who experi-* 
enced it, and so eminently connected with ^' gentle^ 
msss, goodness, meekness, faith, and temperance ;^ 
and, in a word, looked so much like a better prin« 
ciple, and assimilated so nearly with what is de- 
scribed in the' word of God as the work of the 
Spirit, and as '^true and undefiled religion,** that 
Mr. Wesley was as little disposed to succumb to the 
opinions of the philosophists and formalists of his 
day, who impugned it as an enthusiastic excite- 
ment, as we in the present, to bow to the equally 
important authority of Mr. Southey. The doctrine 
is grounded certainly on no forced, no fanciful inter* 
pretation of Scripture ; and it holds up^ as of pos- 
sible attainment, one of the most important and 
richest comforts of the human mind. It leaves no 
doubt, as to a question which, whilst problematical^ 
must, if we are earnest in seeking our salvation, be 
fatal to our peace — whether we are now accepted of 
God ; it supposes an intercourse between God and 
the minds of good men, which is surely in the 
full and genuine spirit of the Christian religion, 
eminently called the *^ ministration of the Spirit ;** 
and it is accompanied, as taught by Mr. Wesley, 
though the contrary is by Mr. Southey so often 
ignorantiy supposed, with nothing inimical to sober 
.practical juety. That, like the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone, it is capable of perversion^ 
under the mask of religion, is very true. Many 
have perverted both the, one and the other. Faith 
with some has been made a dischai^ from ;duty^4 
aqd with respect to the .direct witness of the Spicit^ 
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hncy hat no doubt been taken^ in tome instances^ 
£>r reality. But this could never Intimately follow ^ . 
from the holy preaching of Mr. Wesley. Ifis view 
of the doctrine is so opposed to licence and real 
enthusiasm, to pride, and sdf-sufificiency, that it can 
only be made to encourage them, by so manifest a 
perversion, that it has never occurred except among 
those most ignorant of his writings. He never 
encouraged any to expect this grace but the truly 
penitent ; he prescribed to them ^^ fruits meet for 
repentance.** He believed that justification was 
always accompanied by conversion of heart ; and as 
constantly taught, that this comfort, this assurance, 
could remain the portion only of the humble and 
spiritual, and was uniformly and exclusively con- 
nected with a faith, sanctifying and obedient. He 
believed that the fruits of the Spirit were love, joy, 
peace, as wdl as gentleness, goodness, meekness, 
and fiadth ; but he also taught that all who were not 
living under the constant influence of the latter, 
would fatally deceive themselves by any pretensions 
to the former. 



^ 6. Sudden Conversions. 

Mr. Southey fancies that his notions on the sub- 
jest of assurance are confirmed by circumstances. 
He is confounded, and even shocked, with the 
records in Mr. Wesley's journals of instantaneous 
impressions made upon many persons under his 
preaching, and that of his coadjutors, and with the 
sudden, transition of oth^s into a state of peace 
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md assurance* The ii^reiiM^ tkerefore is^ ^at de- 
lusion and animal excitemmt supplied the plaise t^ 
genuine cohverdon. ' ■ •' > 

This also is a subject ottHflM^ Mf> Soilf^y t» 
very ill qualified to judge. If bis viewsDf i^^^ota^ 
as far as they can be collected from his ^^ LSe isi 
Wesley^** be correct, then feis tondu^on is just; 
but if he be essentially erroUeMs^ and what faak 
already been adduced afibtds stroi^ piMamption df 
it, what he refers to fiincy) may faai^ been af wober 
">* reality, to which his philosi^hy may havii'bGnded 
himself without altering^ in the teart, the &6ts of 
the case as to others. /*.« 

All philosophy which d|>p06es itself to the truth, 
is, sooner or later, found to be spurious ; and Mr. 
Southey's will not long bear that test to which it 
' must be subjected. It is at least not Christian phi* 
losophy. The facts b^ore him were^ that, not a 
few persons, but many thousands in di£ferent parts 
o£ the kingdom, were, by the preaching of Mr. 
Wesley and others, suddenly brought under a re- 
ligious concern ; that they were affected with sorrow 
for their sinful lives ; that on being instructed in 
the Christian doctrine, that AliMglity God ^^ par*, 
doneth and absolveth all them that truly repent, 
and unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel/* they were 
brought, often suddenly, into a state of comfort and 
joy ; that the course of their tempers and lives 
became changed ; that they lived and died (6) 
-.^1 — ■ . 

(6) Mr. Southej has a few slurs at what we call, with msanf otlwr 
Christiaiis, the ** experienced* of pious people, comprisiDg aa account 
of their conversion, their life, and the manner of their death. As to 



in perfect ^ cpetouA : with their former halnts and 
character, ^^ adorning the doctrine of God their 
Saviour in all things." These were the alleged facts 
for which. Mf* SbiMhey. h^d ^to account; and had 
be cooduoted. his/eniq[uiry: in the. spirit of a true* 
philosopher, he would .first have ascertained the: 
truth rf Jhe facts thi^sQlves. . He would have en- 
qttired> whether^^ though. >in- some instances the im- 
piressions might be evanescent, !the great majority of: 
personn ^ iofiuenced underwent a permanent moral 
change: of spirit and onoduct. To i such an enqiiir]r^'i|^ 
he migl^t have received a satisfactory answer ; aa 
satisfactory as the ff^glfd report of the nearest ob- 
servers of the lives of l|ie persons in questi(Hi, in 
every place of their residence: evidence as strong 
as can be obtained when the charicters of men are 
in question, and which, if resisted in this case, may 
be resisted in that of every man, of every profession 
of religion, whose reformation, and subsequent good 
conduct and Christian demeanor, are also mere mat- 
ters of observation and testimony. In the instand^s 
under consideration, those effects were produced foir 
which religion was given to man, and Christianity 
itself sent down from heaven. The commission of 



recordings tbe manner in which good men die, we refer him to 'the 
venerable Hooker, ** The death of the saints of God is precious vk 
his sight, and shall it seem superfluous, at such times as thes^ ar^^ 
to hear in what manner they hare ended their lives ? The care of 
the liTing, both to live and die well, must be increased, when thc^^ 
know their departure shall not be folded up in silence. Again, w||^n 
they hear how mercifully God hath dealt with others in the hour of 
their last need, beside the praise they give to God, is not their hope 
much confirmed against the day of their dissolution?'' — Sermon on 
the Remedy against Sorrow and Fear. 
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St. Paul was thus to reform and to convert men, by 
the preaching of the Gospel ; and when th^ same 
effects followed the preaching of the same docttines^ 
by men, endowed, as even Mr. Southey will somer 
times allow, with much of the Apostle's c^iiiti vrba( 
principle does he assume when he refuses to ^ttalt 
bute them to the same causes, — ^the force of Diyiitf 
truth, and God*s blessing upon it? When the effects 
are the same, as far as human eye can discern ; as 
complete; as permanent ; when the process through 
which they were evolved has no essential difr 
ference, what is the philosophy which assigns, a 
different cause, but a wretched and pitiful prejudice 
which vanity and affectation have attempted to 
dignify with that appellation ? If religious enthu- 
siasm could produce such results, then is there as 
much reason to assign this as the cause of conver- 
sion, not only in the Apostolic age, but in all 
churches which have possessed a faithful, warning, 
and earnest ministry ; for wherever such a ministry 
has existed, it was instituted for the purpose of 
effecting such conversions, and it has always been 
more or less successful. If, on the other hand, we 
are warranted by the Scriptures to expect the con- 
aversion of careless, worldly, and immoral men from 
%e error of their ways, by the faithful exhibition 
of the warning and inviting truths of the gospel in 
die ministry of holy men, then the successes of 
Mr. Wesley accord with the principles, the spirit, 
and intentions of Christianity, and by every Chris- 
tian philosopher must be resolved into its influence. 
If bis success was much greater than that of ordinary 
ministers, he was '^ in labours more abundtot ;'' if 
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k was more extensive, he filled a wider range of 
actkm ; if it vras effected among a class of people 
usually most distiDgaishad for irr^ularity of ccm^ 
duct, and hartmrism of mannere, the i^ason was 
th«t he nought tiiem out, and carried into tbar 
sti'eets, atid places df resort, an instruction which 
they had never been disposed to seek for themselves. 

But the mere circumstance of the sttdden con*- 
version rf some of Mr. Wesley^s hearers, is, with 
Mr. Southey, fatal to any other condusion than tfiat 
the excitement produced, was Anatical. The justice 
of this toonclusion shall also, he examined. 

Paley, who will not be suspected of enthusiasm, 
ims the following observations on conversion. 

' *^ At this day we have not Jews and Gentiles to preach to ; 
t)ut persons in as really an unconverted state, as any Jew or 
Gentile could be in our Saviour^s time. They are no more 
Ckri^ans, as to any actual benefit of Christianity to their 
iMNiIs, than the most hardened Jew, or €he most profligi^te 
Gentile^ was in the age of the Gospel. As to any difienence 
in the two cases, the difference is sdl against them. These 
must be converted, before they can be saved. The course of 
l!heir thmigfats must be dianged, the very principle upofi 
'which they act must be changed. Considerations which nev^M^, 
•cr hardly ev«r, entered int^ their xmnds, must deeply and 
perpetually engage them. — Views and niotives, which 4^4 
not influcence them at all, either as checks from doing evil, ^ 
as inducements to do good, nrnst become the views and motives 
which, they regularly consult, and by which they are guided : 
4hat is to mry, there must be a revolution of principle ; the 
visible conduct Will follow !<jhe change; but there must be.ia 
. revcflutic^i within;" . 

Thi« ** revolution within," this " change in the 
principle of Miction," must take place at some specific 
time, it flfMty be slow to peaching that point whei^e 
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it gives the new and complete turn to the will, the 
affections, and the habits. This is not denied. Mr. 
Wesley, and the Methodists, never taught that all 
true conversions were instantaneous, though they 
believed many of them to be so ; but how will 
Mr. Southey prove that all sudden apparent con* 
versions are fictitious and imaginary ? To influence 
the will, and move the affections to serious and 
spiritual objects, tlie truths of religion must be pre- 
sented to the mind, for nothing beside has ever 
been known to produce those effects. But to some 
persons these truths may come in the slow process 
of elementary instruction, and careful advice from 
childhood ; to others they may be presented, in all 
their great features, at once ; or they may be sud- 
denly revived in their minds ; and to them they 
will hiave the additional interest which arises from 
novelty, their habits of life having taken them out 
of the way of regular instruction, and thdr religious 
education having iither been neglected, or its ioi^ 
pressions obliterated by the long practice of vice. 
In such cases, what reason can Mr. Southey give, 
why the display of the stirring and solemn truths 
of the Gospel, unfolded by a living preacher witfet: ... 
earnestness, perspicuity, and pathos, should nql! 
produce strong and sudden eff^ects, and that the im- 
pressions thus made should not be deep and lasting ? 
A true philosophy might have informed him, that ^ 
minds are differently constituted ; that some men 
are slow to judge and to feel, and that what they 
hear rarely produces any great immediate ^f^. 
The impression is madb by subsequent reflf^tio^ : 
like the ruminating animals, they do not i|t0d ix>t 
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immediate digestion, but reserve that to a second 
process. In others the intellectual powers are more 
active, and the affections more yielding. Minds of 
this class are easily won to an opinion, or course of 
action, in the common affairs of life; and there 
exists no reason why this peculiarity of mental dis- 
position should not influence religious experience, 
though a super-human agent must necessarily be 
supposed carrying on his designs, and exerting his 
influence, along with^ and dy, our constitutional 
qualities. It would be as manifestly absurd to deny, 
that true conversion may follow a sudden impres- 
sion upon yielding minds, and to aflSrm, that it 
must be confined to persons of slow and hesitating 
intellects^ as, that a decisive course of action, of 
any kind, cannot follow when the motives to it are 
urged upon a susceptible spirit, and the force of 
them is immediately admitted. Determination of 
the will, and perseverance in effort, are essential to 
rational and proper conduct of ahy kind. But with 
whatever variety the Creator has formed the human 
spirit, it is not to be supposed, that it has, in any 
«case, a constitution which renders decisive choice, 
and perseverance, impracticable. These effects do 
not always result from slow and reluctant operations 
of mind ; they are not inconsistent with suscepti- 
bility. Each disposition has its disadvantages, and 
each its excellence. The cautious need energy ; the 
ardent watchfulness and support ; but every thing 
rich in sentiment, firm in choice, and constant in 
action, may exist in each class of character. To 
suppose the contrary would be a reflection on our 
MakST^ who uses variety as the means of exhibiting 
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his wisdom, but never sacrifices to it his own great 
and beneficent purposes, and the moral capabilities 
of his creatures. From those sudden yieldings of 
the mind to impressions of a religious kind which 
are so te|uently the objects of Mr. Southey's scofii^ 
what then can be reasonably concluded ? Mn 
Southey may not believe in the TOcessity of Divine 
influence in order to conversion ; but if he thinks 
conversion from sin to holiness possible, by any 
means ; and that nothing more is necessary to effect 
it than the declaration of the doctrines and sane-* 
tions of religion, even then, had he considered the 
variety of our mental constitution, his philosophy • 
would have been quite as respectable had he allowed, 
that the decisive turn might have been given to the 
will suddenly, and that such an effect is not only 
a very possible, but a very natural circumstance* 
The converts in question were not above the neces- 
sity of further instruction ; they had, it may be 
granted, much to learn, and their very susceptibility 
exposed them to the danger of unsteadfastness ; but 
it is enough for the argument, if views of the 
truth and solemnity of religion were communicated 
in sufficient force to influence a right choice, and 
to produce a new order of affections ; that the de- . 
termination was suflficiently decided to lead them to 
renounce evil, and to frequent, with seriousness, 
those ordinances of religion which would adminis- 
ter to them further light, and renewed strength. 
But we do not think with Mr. Southey, that con- 
version is a natural process, though carried on 
through, and by our natural powers. We are^ 
better instructed, I hope, in the Scriptures, and 
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in the doctrine of all true churches ; though, if we 
allowed the correctness of Mr. Southey's view of 
this great change, it is sufficiently manifest, that no 
good reason lies against the notion, that conversion 
may be eiTected much niore rapidly in sqfl|j^ minds 
than in others ; and that suddenness andslowness 
are mere circumsomces, quite unconnected with the 
essence of the question. We believe the testimony 
of Scripture, that the Spirit is not only given to 
the disciples of Christy after they assume that 
character, but in order to their becoming his dis- 
dples ; that, according to the words of our Lord, 
he is sent " to convince the world of sin," to the 
^d that they may believe in Christ; and that 
whenever the Gospel is faithfully and fully pro- 
daimed by the ministers of Christ, it is ^* the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth," 
and is made so by the accompanying influence of 
the Holy Ghost. If, for this behef, we are charged 
with fanaticism, we are in too much good company 
to be put out of countenance ; but if this doctrine 
be allowed, it will be difficult to prove Mr. Wesley 
% fanatic for his belief in the reality of sudden con* 
versions. Who shall prescribe a mode to Divine 
operation ? Who, if he believes in such an influence 
accompanying the truth, shall presume to say, that 
when inspired truth is proposed, the attention of the 
careless shall be roused by a gradual and slow pro- 
cess only ? — that the heart shall not be brought into 
a state of right feeling as to eternal concerns, but 
by a reiteration of means which we think most 
adapted to produce that efiect?-— or, that no influence 
on the mind is genuine and Divine^ if it opefate 
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not in a prescribed manner ? — that the Holy Spirit 
shall not avail himself of the variety which exi8j|pi| 
in the mental constitutions of men, to effect hb 
purposes of mercy by different methods? — and that 
the operations of grace shall not present, as well ai| 
those of nature, that beauteous variety which so 
much illustrates the glory of Him ^^who.workeA 
all in all?" And who shall say, that even the pecu- 
liarities of men's natures shall not, in many instances, 
be even set aside in the course of a Divine and 
secret operation, touching the springs of action, and 
opening the sources of feeling ; giving an intensity 
of action to the one, and a flow to the other, which 
shall more eminently mark his finger in a work 
which his own glory, and the humility proper to 
man, require should be known and acknowledged 
as the work of God alone ? Assuredly there is, 
nothing in the reason of the case to fix the manner 
of producing such effects to one rule, and nothing 
in Scripture. Instances of sudden conversion occur 
in $he New Testament in sufficient number to war-^- 
rant us to conclude, that this may be often the 
mode adopted by Divine wisdom, and especially 
in a slumbering age, to arouse attention to long* 
despised and neglected truths. The conversions at 
the day of Pentecost were sudden, and, for any 
thing that appears to the contrary, they were 
real; for the persons so influenced were thought 
worthy to be " added to the church." Nor was it 
by the miracle of tongues that the effect was pro- 
duced. If miracles could have converted them, they 
had witnessed greater than even that glorious day 
exhibited, The dead had been raised up in their 
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sight ; the earth had quaked beneath their feet ; 
the sun had hid himself, and made an untimely 
night ; the graves had given up their dead ; and 
Christ himself had arisen from a tomb sealed and 
ivatched. It was not by the impression of the 
miracles of tongues alone, but by that supervenient 
gracious influence whidi operated with the demon- 
strative sermon of Peter, after the miracle had ex- 
cited the attention of his hearers, that they were 
^^ pricked in their hearts, and cried. Men and 
brethien, what shall we do r" 

The only true rule of judging of professed con- 
version is its fruits. The mode may vary from cir- 
cumstances of which we are not the judges, nor 
can be, until we know more, both of the mystic 
powers of mind, and of that intercourse which 
Almighty God in his goodness condescends to hold 
with it. Our Author is certainly not a better judge 
of these matters than others ; and the reality of the 
conversion of thousands by the honoured ministry 
of Mr. Wesley stands on evidence too decisivie to 
be shaken by the objections he takes to the mode : 
and it would be still unshaken were those objections 
more powerful than he has been able to make them. 
By the effects we are content that the conversions 
produced under the preaching of the founders of 
Methodism should be judged. (7) 



(7) Of similar effects produced in New England, in the year 1734, 
and of which Mr. Southey probably never heard, or he would not 
have spoken of Methodism producing a '* new diteasty^^ President 
Edwards thus speaks :~ 

" The extraordinary influence that has lately appeared on the minds 
of the people jn this land, causing in them an uncommon concern 
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To Mr. Soutfaey however, it seems, eoiioendy 
strange and absurd, not only that inconsiderate 

about the thingv of religion, is imdoiibtedly, in general, from Uie 
Spirit of God." There are but two things that need to be known, in 
order to snefa a work's being judged of, viz. Facts and Rules. Th« 
rules of the word of God we have laid before us ; and as to facts, 
there are but two ways that we can come at them, so as to be in a 
capacity to compare them with the rules, either by our own obser- 
vation, or by information from others that have had opportunity to' 
observe. ^^ ^ 

*' As to this work that has lately been carried on in the land, there 
are so many things concerning it that are notorious, as, unless the 
apostle John was out in his rules, are sufficient to determine it to 
be in general the work of God. It is notorious that the Spirit that 
is at work, takes off person's minds from the vanities of the worlds 

« 

engages them in a deep concern about eternal haypiness, puts them 
upon earnestly seeking their salvation, and convinces them of the 
dreadfulness of sin, and of their own guiky and miserable state by 
nature. It is notorious that it awakens men's consciences ^ and 
makes them sensible of the dreadfulness of God's anger, atid cauiet 
in them a great desire, and earnest care and endeavour to obtain 
his favour. It is notorious that it puts them upon a more diligent 
improvement of the means of grace which God has appointed. It 
is also notorious, that, in general, it works in persons a greater re- 
g^d to the word of God, and desire of reading it. And it is note- 
'riously manifest, that the Spirit in general operates as a Spirit of 
truth, making persons more sensible of what is really true, in those 
things that concern their eternal salvation : as that they must die^ 
and that life is very short and uncertain ; that there is a great and 
just God, whom they are accountable to, and that they stand in 
great need of a Saviour. It is furthermore notorions, that this Spirit 
makes persons more sensible of the value of that Jesus that was 
crucified, and their need of him ; and that it puts them upon earn- 
estly seeking an interest in him. It cannot be but these things should 
be apparent to people in general through the land : for these things 
are not done in a corner. The work that has been wrought, has not 
been confined to a few towns, in soiQe remote parts of the land, but 
has been carried on in many places, and in the principal and most 
populous, and public places in it. And it has now been continued foj; 
a considerable time, so that there has been a gpreat deal of oppor- 
tunity to observe the manner of the work."-^/>*rtm^A«My MarJu of 
a Work of God. ■/' •" 
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persons should suddenly become serious uivder the 
preaching and advices of Mr. Wesley and his coad- 
jutors; but that those who were thus impressed 
should often profess to have obtained the forgive- 
ness of sin, and to have been brought, in some 
cases instantaneously, into a state of peace and joy 
of spirit, so as to be able to assign the time of their 
conversion. His observations on these facts can 
create no surprize. The wonder indeed i^ from 
his almost total unacquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures, and with theological writings, and from the 
very superficial attention he has paid to religious 
subjects, that he has allowed so much good to have 
arisen from what to him appeared, and could not 
but appear to be, " the high fever of enthusiasm/' 
He is therefore less to be censured for the unfavour- 
able sentences he pronounces upon those who made 
profession of this experiencey (a term which, of 
bourse, he ridicules,) than for writing on a subject 
for which he was every way so ill furnished. 

It wa§ remarked in the observations on the doc- 

« 

trine of assurance, that before that subject could 
be discussed with such writers as our Author, several 
important previous questions must be settled. The 
fiame remark applies to the communication of as- 
surance instantaneously to the mind of a true peni- 
tent. I shall, however, assume, that the doctrine 
of assurance, generally considered, has been already 
proved from the Scriptures ; and if assurance of the 
favour and forgiveness of the Being we have offended 
be attainable, through the merits and intercession of 
our Saviour, and by the instrumentaUty of repent- 
ance and an humble trust, it must follow, in the 
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first place, that forgiveness itself is an instantaneous 
act. Whatever may be said of the gradual, or in- 
stantaneous manner in which a perception of that 
act is conveyed to the mind, the act of grace admits 
of no degrees. It is in itself, and must be from its 
nature, instantaneous and complete. There is in 
Almighty God a kind and benignant disposition to 
all mankind ; but as actual forgiveness, and with it 
Adoption, and the conferring a title to eternal life, 
are suspended upon conditions, the performance of 
those conditions, of which none but God himself 
can be the Judge, is necessary to pardon. In the 
tnoment they are performed, the act of grace takes 
place, and necessarily it can be but the act of a 
moment— -one single volition, so to speak, of the 
Inind of God. Now whether our inward perception 
of this change in our relations to a Being whom 
we have offended, but who is now reconciled to us 
through the merit of his Son, be instantaneous too, 
and answers to the act of forgiveness in the mind 
of God, is the second step of the enquiry ; and, 
allowing us the former premises, the answer must 
be, in all ordinary cases, in the affirmative. It, is 
surely unreasonable to suppose, that when an act 
of forgiveness has taken place, the mind should be 
left in its former doubts, and darkness; that it 
should remain oppressed with fear, when the ground 
of apprehension is, in fact, taken away ; or that 
those intercourses between God and the mind in 
acts of devotion, the existence of which all orthodox 
divines have held, should not assume a different 
character, and hecome^al on one part, and paternal 
on the other, and therefore be supporting and con- 
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solatory. The Scriptures abound in similar repre- 
sentations. To all true believers the Almighty is 
represented as the " God of peace and consolation ;". 
as " a Father ;" as ^^ dwelling in them, and walking 
in them." Nay, there is a marked distinction be- 
tween the assurances of grace and favour made to 
penitents, and to believers. The declarations as to 
the former are highly consolatory ; but they con- 
stantly refer to some future good designed for them 
by the God before whom they humble themselves, 
for the encouragement of their seeking prayers, and 
their efforts of trust. ^^To that man will I fooJc, (a 
Hebraism for showing favour,) saith the Lord, who 
is poor, and of a contrite spirit." The '' weary and 
heavy laden" are invited to Christ, that he may 
*^ give rest to their souls." The Apostles exhorted 
men to repent and be baptized, e«^, in order to the 
remission of sins. But to all who, in the Christian 
sense, are believers, or who have the faith by which 
we are justified, the language is much higher. "^^ We 
have peace with God." We joy in God, by whom 
we have received the atonement. They are ex- 
horted " to rejoice in the Lord always." " The 
spirit of bondage" is exchanged for " the Spirit of 
adoption." They are '' Christ's." They are " chil- 
dren, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ." 
They " rejoice in hope of the glory of God." They 
are ^^ always confident, knowing that whilst at home 
in the body, they are absent from the Lord, but 
that when absent from the body they shall be present 
with the Lord." 

This state of confidence,, joy, and hope then is 
not only attainable by true Christians ; but it forms 
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entire contrast with their feelings in the early 
i@Lge of their religious experience, when, as the 
tShurch of England expresses it, they *^ are tied and 
bounS with the chain of their sins," and are be- 
seeching "the pitifulness of the Divine mercy to 
Unloose them." Now between these states of re- 
ligious depression and peace, there is a vast dis- 
tance : and though the rapidity with which the mind 
may pass from one to the other, is a subject which 
we cannot reduce to any law, or pretend to bring 
within any rule, without betraying either ignorance 
or presumption, there must still be a point, whether 
reached gradually, or by the sudden influence of 
encouraging truths presented to the mind^ under 
the grace of the Divine Spirit, exciting its trust, 
where doubt gives place to confidence, and agitation 
is trianquillized by the power of reposing entirely 
on the promises of God. And this holds equally 
good, whether the theory of assurance be, that it 
is obtained indirectly by inference from the Scrip- 
tures, or by immediate communication from the 
Spirit of God, corroborated by those fruits and 
characters, which in the Scriptures are said to ac- 
company his presence as the Spirit of adoption, and 
the Comforter. The mode is not essential to the 
argument, though an important question in itself. 
In either case the assurance which is complete and 
satisfactory, however obtained, stands opposed to 
the previous state of doubt ; and the transition from 
the one to the other, whatever may be the degree 
of approach to assurance ; however alleviated the 
previous doubts may have been by hope^ on one 
side of this point of rest and confidence, and how- 
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ever the subsequent faith may advance in strength 
on the other, can be only the work of a moment : 
a fact of which our consciousness in other respeds 
may well enough assure us. The transition MfUl be 
more marked in some cases than in others ; that 
depends upon the state of the mind immediateljr 
previous to its becoming assured of the Divine 
favour, as that again depends both upon natural 
susceptibility, and (with all deference toMr.Southey,) 
upon the modes of Divine operation. The rising 
of the sun is more exactly marked at the equator 
than near the poles, because there is less twilight. 
A poignant distress of mind, a feeling such as tbat 
which the Lituigy describes under the term " miser- 
able sinners,'' may remain until the moment the 
mind is enabled to apprehend and appropriate to 
itself the consolatory promises of the gospel ; and 
in that case, as the change is more strikingly distin- 
guished, it is a natural result that the time should 
be often ascertained ; tbat it should be deeply written 
in the tablet of a grateful memory, and be recurred 
to with humble and adoring admiration of the love 
' and condescension of God. Paley has a passage in 
his Sermons immediately following the extract before 
given, which, though on conversion generally, is 
applicable here,. 

^^ A change so entire, so deep, and important as this^ I da 
allow to be conversion ; and no one, who is in the situation 
above described, can be saved without undergoing it ; and he 
must, necessarily, both be sensible of it at the same time, and 
remember it all his life afterwards. It is too momentous an 
event ever to be forgotten. A man might as easily forget his 
escape from a shipwreck. Whether it was sudden, or whether 
H was gradual, if it was effected, (and the fruits will prove 
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tlHft^) k was m tnie ceB¥«fSiMi : and eTerj such person niaj 
JBrtlj, both belieTe aad say to himself, that he was converted 
wtL a particular assignable time. It may not be necessary to 
speak of his coBTersion ; but he will always think of It with 
mboanded thankfulness to the Giyer of all grace, the Author 
of all mercies, spiritual as well as temporal.'' 

Both on the subject of assurance, and its com- 
munication to the mind, Mr. Sou they has judged, 
as though these doctrines were isolated from the 
common faith, and almost peculiar to Mr. Wit»ley ; 
and froQ| this his indecent charges of hnntm§m 
have proceeded. If the Scriptures connect grief of 
mind with repentance ; and pardon, filial intt^-^ 
course with God, and peac^ with faith ; the doeUnm 
of assurance inevitably follows: but if re|Nmtaii^ 
be a form of contrite words, and faith a uimpU 
opinion, and devotion a ceremony, then arc we, awl 
au who 4iold the doctrine, fanatical and viiiofiary* 
Let Mr. Southey choose between the horn* of tlu? 
dilemma. In one case he must recal or very much 
modify his aspersions of Mr. Wesley, and hi* fol- 
lowers ; in the other he must renounce his profession 
of Christianity, and return to Socinianisni or infidelity. 



§ 6. Enthusiastic Extravagancies. 

Mr. Southey gives special prominence in his work 
to what he calls ^^ the extravagancies** of Metho- 
dism. The " outcries" and other irregularities, which 
occurred in consequence of the preaching of Mr. 
Wesley, and his fellow-labourers, are carefully col- 
lected, and on every occasion presented to the 
reader, together with such extracts from Mr. Wesley's 
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Journals, from letters, and other poblications, as 
may best serve the purpose of exhibiting a frightful 
or ridicolous picture. The occurrences thus selected 
as illustrations of the enthusiasm of the founders of 
Methodism and their followers, could not but arrest 
the attention of Mr. Southey ; and it will, without 
hesitancy, be allowed that a biography of Mr. Wesley 
would have been incomplete without due notice of 
them. Tliey were circumstances which Mr. Wesley 
himself felt no wish to suppress, and are £iir sub- 
jects of remark by a writer of his life. Inat ihey 
sure brought forward is not, therefore, matter of com- 
plaint; but the manner in which they are exhibited, 
and the use made of them, lie open to animadver- 
sion. Whether these ^^ extravagancies^ were positive 
evils, or admit of explanation, or excuse, are ques- 
tions I lay aside for the present. Let themjbe 4^- 
sidered as ridiculous and as hypocriticd as Mr. 
Southey pleases, this shall not now be disputed with 
him. The objection is, that they are not stated 
fairly and liberally. 

In the first place, they are made so prominent, 
that the impression upon the reader, not acquainted 
with the History of Methodism is, that in its early 
stages at least, wherever Mr. Wesley and his preachers 
went, scenes of confusion and disorder occurred 
among their hearers; and that outcries, bodily con- 
vulsions, raptures, and extacies uniformly marked the 
introduction and progress of Methodism. This error* 
has arisen partly from the " Life of Wesley" having 
been compiled only from books. When these ex- 
traordinary circumstances occurred, they were of 
course marked; and because they were extraordinary. 
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tliey found a place in Mr. Wesley's Journals. The 
recurrence of them^ there, has led Mr. Southey to 
suppose, that they were much more general and 
frequent than is the fact ; but had he even more 
carefully perused the Journals,, he would have seen 
Mr. Wesley prosecuting his labours through a vast 
extent of country, raising up societies, and scattering 
the seeds of truth and piety, without any of these 
extraordinary circumstances occurring. Strong im- 
pressions were undoubtedly made on the minds of 
his hearers ; great numbers of them were brought 
under a religious concern, deep, powerful, and per- 
manent ; in almost every place the preaching of the 
doctrines of atonement and pardon dried up the 
"tears of the contrite, and turned their sorrows into 
joy. These effects were general, but Mr. Southey 
has misk^ his readers, unintentionally, I grant, be- 
cause 'he was misled himself, by representing the 
irregularities on which he dwells with so much 
emphasis as very frequent, and almost universal. 
Powerful awakenings of the dormant mind con- 
stantly followed a ministry so singularly owned of 
God; but they were not always accompanied by 
those circumstances which Mr. Southey deems ex- 
travagant, and which, in some cases, were so in 
reality. He has been attracted to that stream of 
religious influence which Mr. Wesley was the in- 
strument of conveying into every part of the nation, 
only where, by accidental occurrences, it whirled in 
eddies, and was chafed among the shallows : but he 
has refused to follow it when, in deep and noiseless 
flow, it spread along its course the beauty and the 
fruit of moral vegetation. 
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It is another mistake of Mr. Wesley's biographer, 
and it is not unaccompanied with illiberal remark, 
that Mr. Wesley was eager to record and publish 
accounts of the extraordinary effects produced by 
his preaching ^^ as proofs of his power." Mr. Wesley 
was no boaster. He was often obliged to speak of 
himself and of that work which he had been the 
instrument of effecting, because his character and 
motives were the constant subjects of the intempi^ 
rate abuse of his enemies. He was under the neces- 
sity of bringing forward the effects produced by th^ 
system of which he was the founder and the head, 
to show that the work so eflTected was of God^ a 
revival of true religion in the land. He could not 
hide it, that he and his first coadjutors had bees 
the great agents in that work ; and to attempt it 
would have been mere affectation. But^ew men 
who have done so much in their lives, have been «q 
free fi'om boasting and vanity: no successful minister 
of Christ ever more humbly laid the trophies wou 
from the world by his efforts at the feet of him by 
whom the victory was achieved. Mr. Southey, 
indeed, like the rest of his school, considers it 
spiritual pride and boasting for any to speak of 
themselves, even as " instruments" in the hand of 
God, however humble the manner in which this 
may be professed ; and this is a conclusion natural 
enough to men who are not conscious of havimg 
ever been employed under a divine direction in the 
accomplishment of any great and beneficial purpose, . 
and to whom prayer for success in such an endea- 
vour would appear gross enthusiasm. This is the 
fault of the school in which ^r. Southey has been 
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trained. I dispute not with it. If Mr. Wesley 
erred in this, he erred with St. Paul, and with every 
minister of Christ distinguished for his success in 
the conversion of men, and the revival of the spirit 
of true religion. All true Christians know that a belief 
in their 'dii^n instrumentality as agents of the divine 
mercy to men, is petfectly consistent with humility of 
mind; and with them it will be a sufficient answer to 
the aspersion, that Mr. Wesley was anxious to record 
singular successes, and answers to his, prayers, in 
order to /^proclaim his power,*' that this' is contra- 
dicted both by his writings, and the spirit in which 
he lived and died. He recorded them, in every case 
where he believed the effect to be genuine, not to 
proclaim his own power, but ^^ the power of God'\ 

Nor does it loUow, as Mr. Southey seems to have 
understood it, that every instance of strong impres- 
sion produced under his preaching was considered 
by Mr. Wesley as genuine ; or that, by recording 
such circumstano|s in his Journal or Magazine, he 
gave an opinion m their favour. He believed some 
of these effects to be the results of natural sympathy ; 
others to be imitations of Mr. Southey's ^^ personified 
principle of evil," to bring into disrepute the work of 
the Spirit of God upon the hearts of men, of the reality 
of which he. was firmly persuaded, and on grounds 
perhaps as strong as those on which Mr. Southey ac- 
counts it enthusiasm ; for he brought to the examina- 
tion of the question^ beyond all doubt, quite as good a 
store of logic and of learning. Some deceptions he 
not only admitted, but publicly stated, not indeed to 
establish the sweeping conclusion that all was un- 
real, because a part, a very small part, was fisioiiaiT; 
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that all was of satan, because all was not of God. 
Mr. Wesley was wisely tender even in cases to 
which Mr. Southey and other superficial thinker? 
on religious subjects would have showed no mode- 
ration; and sufficient reasons might be given to 
justify his conduct, though in some instances^ his 
charity was carried to excess. He had seen strong 
and singular effects produced upon many of his 
hearers ; he had also seen great good, amounting to 
an entire moral change, consequent upon them. 
It was his intense desire to see this latter result 
produced which made him regard the former of 
much less consequence than they appear to Mr. 
Southey. He lost the citcumstances in the essence 
of the case ; Mr. Southey would haige measured the 
essence by the circumstances. Had Mr. Southey 
been a clergyman at that period, in vain would a 
disconsolate spirit have, come to him for spiritual 
advice, except the phrase in which it was sought 
had been quite ^^ rational,"* and ti^e deportment of 
the person very measured. The mention of the 
"burden of sin," though found in his Liturgy, 
would have called up all his suspicions of fanati- 
cism ; a sob from a broken heart would have seriously 
disturbed his philosophic composure ; and any ex- 
pression of mental agony in the positions of the 
body, or aspect of the countenance, would pro- 
bably have put him to flight. Mr. Wesley had other 
views. He had seen real good consequent upon 
these ch*cumstances ; but he never believed that 
good to flow from them as Us cause. He went 
higher than that. Those emotions might be the 

collateral or the secondary effects of the same cause^ 
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Or they might result from a different one. In every 
case he hoped for good, and therefore sought it ; 
one great secret of his success. He did not stay to 
contend with circumstances, even when they were 
riot agree^le to him ; he applied himself directly 
to the heft. He instructed the ignorant ; pointed 
the sorrowful to the only source ^f comfort; ex- 
plained the Scriptural method of salvation; and 
gradually drew off the mind from what was visionary, 
and in truth, extravagant, (and both occasionally did 
pccur,) to the sober realities of religion, taught in 
his own sound doctrine, and enforced by his prac- 
tical discipline. This was the way in which Mr. 
Wesley treated all cases of extraordinary emotion ; 
^ud he judged jitter than a thousand sdolists when 
he concluded, that, in ignorant and inexperienced 
persons, much good principle may be mixed with 
fancy and oblique feeling. He acted too in the 
ri^lL spirit of a Christian minister ; he had ^^ com- 
passion on them that were ignorant," as well as 
*^ out of the way." From a frigid philosophy and 
a callous formality such persons would have derived 
nothing; their errors had remained with them, and 
th^ir latent virtues perished under the load. Many 
a spirit, in danger both from ignorance and its own 
peculiar constitution, was saved, by his confiding 
charity, which thought no evil ; and, if in some 
cases there were deceptions, and in othen; an in 
superable obstinacy, they neither impugn the so- 
briety of his judgment, where perhaps he himself 
appears most enthusiastic, nor can they dim the 
Ittstire of that benignity of mind which ensured to 
every inquirer patient attention and sympathizing 

H 2 
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counsel; forbearance with their weaknesses, and 
yet respect for their sincerity. 

Another false impression which is conveyed by 
the Biographer*s remarks on " the extravagancies erf 
the Methodists'* is, that great importaj^e wais at- 
tached by Mr. Wesley to those emotions^nd bodily 
affections, whi^ occasionally occurred; and that 
the most visionary persons, and those who pre- 
tended extacies, dreams, &c« were, at least in the 
early part of his ministry, the objects of his special 
respect, as eminently holy and favoured persons. 
This is so far from the fact, that it is difficult to 
meet with a divine whose views of reKgion are more 
practical and defined. He did not deny that occas- 
sionally " Grod," even now, " speak^h in a dream, 
in a vision of the night," and that he may thus 
^^ open the ears of men to instruction, and command 
thein to depart from iniquity ;*' that, in point of 
fact, many indisputable cases of this kind ittve 
occurred in modern times; and in this b^ef he 
agreed with many of the wisest and the best of 
men. He has recorded some cases of what may be 
called extacy, generally without an opinion of his 
own, leaving every one to form his own judgment 
from the recorded fact. He unquestionably believed 
in special effusions of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon congregations and individual, producing 
powerful emotions of mind, expressed in some in* 
stances by bodily affections : and he has furnished 
some facts on which Mr. Southey has exercised his 
philosophy, probably, with a success more satis- 
factory to himself, than, convincing to his readers. 
But that any thing extraordinary, either of bodily 
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or mental affection , was with him^ at any time of 
his Ufe, of itself, deemed so important as to be re-^ 
garded as a mark «if superior piety, is a most un- 
founded assumption. Those of his Sermons, and 
his Notes on the New Testament, which contain 
the doctrines which he deemed essential ; and the 
Rules by which every member of ''his societies was 
required to be governed, are sufficiently in refutation 
of this notion. In them no reference is made to 
any thing visionaiy as a part, however small, of true 
religion ; except the whole of a spiritual religion 
changing the heart, and sanctifying the aflfections, 
be thought visionary. The rule of admission into 
his societies was of the roost practical nature, ^^ a 
desire to fly firom the wrath to come/* the sincerity 
of which was to be determintd by corresponding 
fruits in the conduct ; and on this condition only, 
further explained by detailed regulations, all of them 
Jbpie and practical, were his members to remain 
in iocmnection with hinu These rules remain in 
force to this day, and are the standing evidence 
that, from the first formation of the Methodist 
Sodeties, neither a speculative, nor a visionary 
scheme of religion was the basis of their union. 
Had Mr. Wesley placed religion, in the least, in 
those eireumstances which make so conspicuous a 
figure in Mr. Soiithey*« pages, he would have given 
us a very different standard of doctrine in his ser- 
mons; and the rules of his societies would have 
borne an equivocal and mystic character. Mr. 
Southey, who has qualified himself for some of 
his poems by the legendary lore of the Romish 
Church, is fond of tracing comparisons between the 
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extravagancies of the Catholic saints and the Me-^ 
thodists. All is not evil in the Papal Church, 
though all is more or less corrupted. The greatest 
religious errors usually rest upon some truth ; and 
the greater the error^ the more important is the 
truth on which it leans for authority. It does not, 
however, certainly follow, that they who hold a 
truth in common with those who hold it erroneously, 
or in a corrupted and extravagant form^ must also 
hold it erroneously and extravagantly ; and yet this 
is often an absurdity into which Mr. Southey falls 
when he is taught by a book, refuted long ago, to 
compare ^^ the enthusiasm of the Methodists and 
Papists." This is the usual efiect of analogical rea- 
soning, when the things compared are but half 
understood. The Romanists have in all ages had 
their devotees, and extatics, and rapturists ; as suck, 
they were held up to peculiar respect and venera^ 
tion: and the temptation to imitation and deceptiJi^ 
therefore, was strong in proportion to the estimation 
in Y^hich such fervours were held, and the ^on<r 
sideration to which they entitled the subjects of 
th^m. Had a great number of persons,^ making 
such pretensions, ever appeared among the Me<* 
thodists, the parallel between us and the Catholics 
would not even then have been just ; for visionaries 
bavfi no eminence of consideration among us, nor 
ever had. But th^ number has been fewy and seldom 
haye they remained long: the rule of judgment 
as to our members, having from the beginning beeii 
^^faithj which worketk by love'* Even those whose 
conversion has been accompanied with circum* 
stances somewhat extraordinary, receive no peculiar 
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. respect, and are entitled to no office, on that ac- 
count. A steady, fenrent, habitual, and practical 
piety, is now, as in the days of Mr. Wesley, the 
only standard by which the precessions of our 
members are estimated* 

These observations may be sufficient to show, 
that the manner in which Mr. Southey has stated 
what he calls die ^extravagancies'* of the Me- 
thodists is unfair, and calculated to make a false 
impression; the use he makes of these circumstancea 
comes next in order, — they were decided mdicaiions 
&f enthusiasm. 

In some cases th^ were ; and had this been, the 
inference, Mr. Southey's opinion would have re- 
mained unmcdested. But into this conclusion, not 
only are several extraordinary cases qH irr^ularity 
and exuberant feeling pressed, but all those instances 
in which Mr. Wesley's congr^ations were power- 
^Skjf affected und^ his sermons, and where indi^ 
viduals were brought into strong distress pf spirit 
on account of their sinfulness, who afterwards 
attained an inward peace, in the full persuasion that 
through the merits of Christ they were foi^ ven. 
Mr. Southey would have been much better entitled 
to the praise of a fair and candid reasoner, on the 
principles of Scripture, had he exercised as to these 
facts some discrimipation. He would then have 
said; here are effects, which, whatever may be 
thought of the manner in which they were pro- 
duced, are clearly proved by their fruits to be 
genuine; here are others which may he called 
hopeful ; others suspicious ; others deceptive. Any 
difference of opinion which remained as to particular 
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cases^ or the proportion to be assigned to each class^ 
might then have been easily settled. Mr. Wesley 
did not believe that all who were affected by his 
ministry were converted : nor that all presented an 
equally hopeful character : but he knew, by their 
subsequent conduct, that great numbers were en- 
lightened and sanctified by the truth of the Gospel ; 
and among them many in whom those strong 
emotiqns had been excited which our author con- 
siders so fatally indicative of. *^ the high fever of 
enthusiasm/* Many good, effects are indeed ac- 
knowledged by the Author; and yet good, bad, and 
doubtful are resolved into enthusiasm as their com- 
mon and philosophic cause. Thus has he gone much 
beyond all his predecessors in puzzling and' con- 
founding a term,- before sufficiently equivocal, by 
allowing it to have efiected, in many instances, a 
moral and a ^^ permanent benefit," and in assigning 
to enthusiasm the office which has been usuai^ 
attributed exclusively to true religion. How he will 
settle this point, both with his Christian and his 
infidel friends, cannot well be conjectured. The 
former may well suspect that he considers all re- 
ligion as a modification of enthusiasm ; the other 
will probably object that his Christianity, small as 
is its degree, hasr somewhat darkened the light of His 
philosophy; arid that he has conceded what will 
prove religions enthusiasm to be a better and a more 
efficient principle than a true philosopher ought to 
have allowed, ' 

The "feffects produced by the ministry of the 
Wesleys, Mr. Whitefield, and others; in different 
parts of the country, are stated also as though they 
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presented cases entirely new and peculiar. Here is 
another error. For though the effects were so ex- 
traordinary^ that many thousands in the course of 
a few years, and of those too who had lived in the 
greatest unconcern as to spiritual things, and wiere 
m^t ignorant and depraved in their habits, were 
recovered from their vices, and the moral appearance 
of whole neighbourhoods changed, yet the effects 
were neither new in themselves, nor even in those 
circumstances which Mr, Southey thinks most sin- 
gular and exceptionable. He was too little ac- 
quainted with Ecclesiastical History to correct him- 
self on this point ; or he has given his attention 
only to the politics of the professed Church of 
Christ in different ages ; the story rather of its 
worldly contests, than of its contests with the 
world; or he would have known that great and 
rapid effects of this kind, as well as in nominal 
triumphs, were produced in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity; and that not without "outcries," and strong 
corporal as well as mental emotions, nay, and ex- 
travagancies too, and, by perversion, condemnable 
heresies, and a rank and real enthusiasm. Would 
he from this argue against Christianity itself; or 
asperse the labours and characters of those holy 
men who planted its genuine root in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe ; and say, that because, through the 
corrupt nature of men, evil often accompanies good, 
one is to be confounded with the other, and that 
they were the authors of the evil because they were 
the instruments of the good ? Had Mr. Southey 
known the best part of the history of Christianity, 
he would have recollected, that, upon the decline 
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af true piety in that part of the Church of Christ, 
which occupies, unfortunately, for the instruction of 
mankind, the most conspicuous place in its annal^^ 
there were not wanting holy and zealdus ministers 
to jcarry out the tidings of salvation to the bar- 
barous ancestors of European nations, and that 
strong and d&ctual impressions were made by their 
faithful and powerful preaching upon the ravage 
multitudes who surrounded them, accompanied with 
many effects similar to thoi^e which attended the 
preaching of the Wesleys and Whitefield ; for all 
who went on these sacred missions were not enthu-^ 
siasts, nor were all the conversions dG^cted by them 
a mere exchange of superstitions. He would have 
known, that similar effects accompanied the preach- 
ing of many eminent men at the Reformation ; and 
th^t many of the Puritan ministers had similar suc- 
cesses in large districts in our owp country. I as 
much differ from the politics of som^ of these divines 
as Mr. Southey ; but 1 emy npt the min4 which 
can forget, in this consideration, their elevajted piety^ 
their vast theolpgical-aequirepaents^ their laborious 
ckx^upancy of time> and that "fruitful pres^ching," 
to use the expressive phrase of the day> which filled 
their parishes with a light and truth which, had not 
the violence of political parties on both sides served 
by different processes to extinguish, would probably 
have. left the foimder^ of Methodism a much nar- 
rower sphere of action. He would have known 
that^ in Scodand, similar effects had been produced 
by the ministry of faithful men, attended by very 
similar circumstances; and also among the grave 
Presbyterians of New JEngland, previous to the rise 
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mi- Methodism; and he would. have been informed, 
4lbLBty though on a smaller scale^ the same results l^^ve 
followed the ministry of modern Missionaries of 
d&fferent religious Societies in different parts of the 
world. The cireumstances on which Mr. Southey 
dwells^ though extraordinary, were not, therefbre, 
as he represents' them, either new or peculiar to 
Methodism ; and his method of accounting for them 
must take a wider range to meet all the cases to 
which we have adverted. It may be laid down as 
a principle established by fact, that, whenever a 
zealous and faithful ministry is raised up, after a 
Idng spiritual dearth, the early effects of that ministry, 
are not only powerful, but often attended with extra- 
ordinary circumstances ; nor are such extraordinary 
circumstances extravagancies, because they are not 
common. 

There is a doctrine of Scripture of which Mr. 
Southey has probably never heard, but it inay, 
perhaps, better explain these phenomena than the 
absurdities which he adopts ; and though, of course, 
I -must be" numbered with enthusiasts in his estima- 
tion, it will not cost me much anxiety to venture to 
offer it as a much better solution than any which 
his work contains. If there be a truth in Scripture 
explicit and decided, it is this, that the success of 
the ministry of the Gospel, in the conversion of 
men, is the consequence of Divine influence ; and if 
there be a well-ascertained fact in ecclesi^tical story, 
it is, that no great and indisputable results of this kind 
have been produced but by men who have acknow* 
ledged this truth, and have gone forth in humble 
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dependance upon that promised co-operation ,co 
tained in the words, ^^ And lo I am with you alway,^ 
even to the end of the world.*' This fact, equally 
striking and notorious, is a strong confirmation that 
the sense of the Sacred Oracles on this point was 
not mistaken by them. The testimony of the word 
of God. is, that, as to ministerial success, ^^ God 
giveth tbe increase ;" the testimony of experience 
.is, that no success in producing true conversion has 
ever taken place in any church, but when this co* 
operation of God has been acknowledged and sought 
by the agents employed in it * , 

. The doctrine of Divine influence, as necessary to 
the conversion of men, being thus grounded on the 
evidence of Scripture, and further confirmed by the 
fact, it may follow, and that in perfect conformity 
with revelation, that such influences may he dis- 
pensed in di&rent degrees at difierent periods. That 
they were more eminently given at the first establish- 
ment of Christianity than at some future periods^ 
is certain; and not only in extraordinary gifts, 
(for though those might awaken attention and 
silence unbelief, we have the evidence of Scripture 
history to prove, that miracles cannot of themselves 
convert men from vice;) but in sanctifying influence, 
without which the heart is never brought to yield 
to the authority and will of God in its choice and 
affections. That in various subsequent periods there 
have been special dispensations of favour to nations^ 
with reference to the improvement of their moral 
state, is clear from a fact which cannot be denied^ 
that eminently holy and gifted men have been 
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raised ,up at su(?h periods for the benefits of the 
countries and the age in which they appeared, from 
whose exertions those countries have deriyed the 
highest moral advantages. For reasons before given, 
we do not refer the appearance of such men to 
chance, nor the formation of their characters to - 
the circumstances and spirit of "stirring times^** 
We leave these conclusions to the godless pjiilosophy ^ 
of Mr. Southey ; and recognize in the appearance 
of such instruments, the merciful design^ and special 
grace M Him, " who worketh all and in all.'* But 
tire argument is, that if such men have really been 
the agents in " turning many to righteousness/' and 
that the principles of our religidh forbid us to con- 
clude that this can be done bjr any gifts or qualities 
in the agents, however lofty ; then, according to the 
ripture doctrine, they were *^ workers together 
ith God," and the age in which they laboured' was 
distinguished by larger effusions of the Holy Spirit 
upon the minds of men. Why this should occur at 
one time more eminently than at another, we pre- 
tend not to say: but even this notion, so enthusiastic 
probably to Mr. Southey, is still in the spirit of Scrip- 
ture, which declares that " the wind bloweth where 
it listeth," and that the Holy Spirit, like the atmos- 
phere, is subject to laws not ascertainable by man ; and 
if this effusion of his influence argue especial, though 
undeserved favour to particular nations and ages, 
this is not more difficult to account for than that, at 
some periods and places, men of eminent usefulness 
should be sent into the world, when they do not 
appear in others, which being a mere matter of 
fact, leaves no room for cavil. This view, likewise, 
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aceords with what the Scriptures teach us to expect 
as to the future. To the glorious views unfolded by 
the sure word of prophecy, Mr. Southcy, it may 
be feared^ has but seldom turned^ and but super- 
ficially considered. But serious Christians have been 
animated in th^r eflbrts for the extension of religion, 
by believii^ them to be connected with that great 
administration of the affiiirs of this world by the 
Redeemer God, which is to issue in the abolition of 
crimes, and the restoraticm of the whole earth to 
righteousness. For the full acoomplishmen^f this 
subKme consummation of the Divine counsAs, 
agents of great efficiency and qualifications, they 
believe, will front time to. time appear; but their 
hope does not rest oq them, but on Him only who 
has explicidy promised to ^^ pour out his Spirit upon 
all flesh,"* at once to give efficiency to instrumentf 
in themselves feeble, however gif)ed, and '^ to ord# 
the unruly wills and passions of men,'* that they 
may be subdued and sanctified by the truth. If 
such effusions of Divine influence are looked for, 
and on suqh principles, as the means of spreading 
the power of Christianity generally, we may surely 
believe it quite accordant both with the spirit and 
letter of Scripture, tiiat the same influence should 
often be exerted to preserve and to revive religion ; 
and that if nations, already Christian, are to be the 
instruments of extending Christianity, not in name 
only, but in its spirit and sanctity, into all the 
earthy they should be prepared for this high desig- 
nfitiQU by the special exercise of the same ageney, 
turning them from what is merely formal in re- 
ligion, to its realities, and making them examples to 
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others of the purifying gracd^f the Gospel of God 
our Saviour, Let it then be supposed, (no great 
presumption, indeed,) that Christiafis have quite 
as good a foundation for these opinions as Mr. 
Southey can boast for that paltry philosophy^ by 
which he would explain the effects produced by 
the preaching of holy and zealous' ministers in dif- 
ferent ages ; and we may conclude that such efiects, 
as far as they were genuine, were the result of 
Divine influence ; and when numerous and rapid, 
ojf a Divine influence specially and eminently exerted, 
giving more than otdinaiy asisistance to the minds 
of men in their religious concerns, and rendering 
the obstinate more inexcusable by louder and 
more explicit calls. Of the extraordinary <?ircum- 
stances which havd usually accompanied such visi- 
tations, it may bei said, that if some should be 
rieisolved into purely natural causes, some into real 
enthusiasm, and, (with Mr. Southey*s leave,) others 
into satatlic imitation, a sufficient number will rer 
main, which only can be explained by considering 
them as ri^sults c^that strong impression made upon 
the consciences and affections of men by an influence 
aiscertained to be Divine^ though, usually, exerted 
through 'human ins,trumeiltaiity, by its unquestion- 
able effects upon the heart and life. Nor is it either 
irrational or unsfcriptural to suppose, that times of 
great national darkness and depravity, the case 
certainly of this country at the outset of Mt*. Wesley 
an4» his colleagues ih their glorious career, «(houId 
reqtiire a strong remedy; and that the attention of a 
sleeping world should be roused by circumstances 
which could not fail to be noticed by the most 
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unthinking. We do opt attach primary importance 
to secondary circumstances ; but they are not to be 
wholly disregarded. The Lord was not in the wind^ 
nor in the earthquake^ nor in the fire, but in the 
" still small voice ;" yet that ^* still small voice** 
might not have been heard, except by minds roused 
from their inattention by the shaking of the earthy 
and the sounding of the storm. 

If, however, no special and peculiar exertion of 
Divine influence on the minds of many of Mr. 
Wesley's hearers be supposed ; were we ^only to 
assume that ordinary influence which, as we have 
seen, iliust accompany the labours of every minister 
of Christ to render them successful in saving men, 
the strong emotions often produced by the preachiiig 
of the founder' of Methodism might be accounted 
for on principles very different from those adopted 
by Mr. Southey. The multitudes to whom he 
preached were generally grossly ignorant of the 
gospel. He poured upon their minds a flood of 
light : his discourses were plain, pointed, earnest, and 
affectionate. The feeling produced was deep, piercing, 
and in numberless cases genuine ; such as we have no 
right, if we believe the Bible, to attribute to any 
other cause than that inward operation of God with 
his truth which alone can render human meato 
effectual. Many of those on whom such inipressions 
were made, retired in silence, and nurtured them hy 
reflection. The stricken deer hastened into solitude, 
there to bleed, unobserved by all but God. This was 
the case with the majority; for those visible and 
strong emotions which Mr. Southey has made so pro- 
minent in his work, were the occasional, and not &«? 
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constant results. At some seasons eflSects were pro- 
duced which, on Christian principles, I hesitate not 
to say, can only be accounted for on the assumption 
that the influence was both Divine and special ; at 
others the impression was great ; but yet we need 
assume nothing more than the ordinary blessing of 
God which accompanies " the word of his grace,'* 
when delivered in the fulness of faith and love, in 
order to account for it. But beside those who 
were silently pierced, and whose minds were suffi- 
ciently strong to command their emotions^ there 
were often many of a class not accustomed to put 
such restraints upon themselves. To a powerful 
feeling they offered but a slight resistance, and it 
became visible. To many people, then, as now, 
this would appear extravagant; but on what principle 
can the genuineness of the impression be questioned ? 
Only if no subsequent fruit appeared. But if a true 
conversion fc^owed, then, if there be truth in religion 
itself, the " iSnger of God" must be acknowledged. 

This is the philosophy which we apply to the 
matter at issue; let me now turn to that of Mr. Southey. 
His great principle of solution, is the' occurrence of 
*^ a new disease" which disposed its subjects to 
religious impressions, and was withal infectious ; a 
disease which had its commencement and its " crisis y^ 
but as to its termination, whether in cure or mor- 
tality, we have no information. The commence- 
ment was an ^'extravagant opinion, as to human 
corruption, throwing the patient into distress, and 
sometimes horror ;" the . " crisis^ was the profession 
of having obtained forgiveness of sins through the 
merits of Christ. But what followed u|pn this crisis ? 

I 
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Mr, Southey is very cautious not to describe the 
future effects, as being probably aware, that were he 
to proceed to the consequent holy lives, and peaceful 
deaths of many of the patients, the " new disease 
would have too much the appearance of ^^ saving 
health," to support his theory. I shall not exhaust 
the patience of the reader, by attempting an expo- 
sure of this folly, which only affords another instance 
to prove how much faith it requires to constitute 
an unbdievcr. But the absurdity, great as it is^ is 
important, first, as it shows that the case was become 
too hard for the solvents which Mr. Southey at first 
applied to it, — the eloquence of Mr. Whitefield, the 
address, and landscape preaching of Mr. Wesley ; 
and, secondly, that his researches into the History of 
Methodism presented to him facts so extraordinary^ 
that he felt that no ordinary cause could satisfactorily 
account for them. How difficult is it for minds 
inflated by a conceited science to acknowledge God ! 
Here is a case extraordinary indeed ; bnt still extra- 
ordinary only in extent, not in principle ; a case of 
the conversion of many thousands of persons from 
the ^^ error of their ways," and which Mr. Southey 
acknowledges to have been a ^^ change operated in 
their moral habits and principles ; and yet he 
gravely looks his readers in the face, as though con- 
fident of receiving the full meed of praise for the 
discovery, and refers the whole to the occurrence of 
a new bodily disease. (8) 



(8) Mr. Southey 's solution of difBcult and extraordinary cases, on 
'which i^e should be content to avoid giving an opinion, either way, 
is soraetiints even more curious. In mendoniog a singular effect 
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Further comment upon this would be trifling; 
but, before I leave the subject of enthusiasm, I will 
inform Mr. Southey, that we believe, as truly as he 
himself, that there is a real enthusiasm in religion, 
though we TOy not agree with him in the applica* 
tion of the term. We do not think so^ell of enthu- 
siasm as to believe, with him, that it can originate a 
moral good to individuals, and much less change the 
moral aspect of a nation. We do not think the 
" sighi7igs of a contrite heart^ an indication of en- 
thusiasm, nor yet the confidence, and joy, and hope 
of a believer. We do not think him an enthu- 
siast, who is ardent in his devotions ; exact, or even 
scrupulous in his conduct ; and tenderly concerned 
for the salvation of his neighbour. But we should 
think him an enthusiast, who professed any other 
rule of action than the word of God, soberly inter- 
preted ; and he would find no countenance among 
us. We should think him an enthusiast who, 
under notions of self-sufficiency and high spirituality, 
should consider himself independent of the reading of 
the Scriptures, the instructions of the ministry, and 
the public and private means of grace, for support 
and counsel; and such a person could not obtain 
admission into our Societies, the rules of which would 



^produced on the Rev. Yf. Grimshaw at the time of his conversion, 
which appeared to him to proceed from flashes of light, our Philoso- 
pher discovers that Mr. G. had his face at the time towards a pewter 
shelf; and then, in the true spirit of discovery, represents the effect 
to have been galvanic ! Pity but this blunt honest clergyman had 
been as expert as iVIr. Southey in tracing effects to their true causes. 
Gftlvanism might then have been discovered, and Grimshaw have 
ifobbed Galvani and Italy of U19 honour. 
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in li?nine oppose his introduction. We should think 
him en enthusiast who, under an impression of his 
own high religious attainments, should fancy himself 
authorized to censure and speak evil of others ; for 
we judge that true " charity is not ptited up/' and 
^^ vaunteth nofc itself," and that where humility and 
meekness are wanting, there are no evidences of real 
piety. We should think him an enthusiast, most dan- 
gerous and unfit for a religious society, who, under 
pretence of religious impressions on his own mind, 
should neglect or violate any of the social or domestic 
duties ; because we regard the moral precepts of the 
Gospel as of equal authority with its promises, and 
teach that " faith without works is dead," and un- 
saying. Lastly, we should think that man an enthu- 
siast, who attached greater importance to any reli- 
gious feeling, or any extraordinary circumstance of his 
conversion, as an indication of his spiritual state, than 
to the unequivocal rule of conformity in spirit, temper, 
and conduct to the Gospel. When instances of this 
kind have occurred, and occur they, will in all re- 
ligious societies among the uninstructed, and the 
ardent, they have uniformly been taught a very dif- 
ferent doctrine ; and finding nothing valued among 
us but what is tangible and practical ; that no inward 
feeling is allowed to be genuine, but that which 
expresses itself by, " gentleness, goodness, meek- 
ness, faith, temperance ;" they have either been 
cured of their follies, if truly sincere, though mis- 
taken, or have at length grown weary of the dis- 
cipline of opinions opposite to their own, and so 
have left us. Nor must Mr. Southey attribute this 
to our recent improvement as a body in sobriety and 
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decorum, at which he is kind enough to hint ; for 
we do not accept the compliment. We were thus 
instructed from the beginning ; and no where can 
we find suph views mcnre clearly stated, or more 
tstrongly enforced, than in the writings of Mr. 
Wesley. . In illustration of this I subjoin, in the 
note below, a passage from his sermon " On Enthu- 
siasm." (9) 



(9) " There are innumerable kinds of enthusiasm. Those which 
are most common, and for tliat reason most dangerous, I shall endea* 
vour to reduce under a few general heads, that they may more easily 
be undei'stood and avoided. 

'* The first sort of enthusiasm which I shall mention, is that of 
those who imagine they have the grace which they have not. Thus 
some imagine, when it is not so, that they have redemption through 
Christ, ' even die forgiveness of sins.' These are usually such as 
' have no root in themselves ;' no deep repentance, or thorough con- 
viction. ' Therefore, they receive the word with joy.' And * because 
they have no deepness of earth,' no deep work in their heart, there- 
fore, the seed ' immediately springs up.' There is immediately a 
superficial change, which, together with that light joy, striking in 
with the pride of their unbroken heart, and with their inordinate self- 
love, easily persuades them, they have already ' tasted the good word 
of God, and the powers of the world to come.' 

'^ A second sort of enthusiasm, is that of those, who imagine they 
have such gifts from God as they have not. Thus some have imagined 
themselves to be endued with a power of working miracles, of healing 
tlje sick by a word or a touch, of restoring sight to the blind ; yea, 
even of raising the dead, a notorious instance of which is still alive in 
our own history. Others have undertaken to prophesy, to foretel 
things to come, and that with the utmost certainty and exactness. 
But a little time usually convinces these enthusiasts. When plain 
facts run counter to their predictions, experience performs what 
reason could not, and sinks them down into their senses. 

** To the same class belong those, who, in preaching or prayer, 
imagine themselves to be so influenced by the Spirit of God, as in 
fact, they are not. I am sensible, indeed, that without him we can 
do nothing; more especially in our public ministry: that all our 
preaching is utterly vain, unless it be attended with his power : and 
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From what has been said on this subject^ it will 
appear^ that Mr. Southey has no explicit conception 



all our prayer, unless his Spirit therdn help our inftrmities. I know, 
if we do not both preach and pray by the Spirit, it is all but lost 
labour: seeing the help that is done upon earth, he doth it himself, 
who worketh all in all. But this does not affect the case before us. 
Though there is a real influence of the Spirit of God, there is also an 
imaginary one ; and many there are who mistake the one for the 
other. Many suppose themselves to be under that influence, when 
they arc not, when it is far from them. And many others suppose 
they are more under that influence than they really are. Of this 
number, I fear, are all who imagine, that God dictates the very words 
they speak : and tliat, consequently, it is impossible they should speak 
any thing amiss, either as to the matter or manner of it. It is well 
known how many enthusiasts, of this sort also, have appeared during 
the present century : some of whom speak in a far more authoritative 
manner, than either St. Paul, or any of the Apostles. 

** The same sort of enthusiasm, though in a lower degree, is fre- 
quently found in men of private character. They may likewise 
imagine themselves to be influenced or directed by the Spirit, wfien 
they are not. I allow, * if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his :' and that if we either think, speak, or act aright, it is 
through the assistance of that blessed Spirit. But how many impute 
to him, or expect things fiom him, without any rational or scriptural 
ground ? Such are they who imagine, they either do or shall receive 
particular directions from God, not merely in things of importance, 
but in things of no moment, in the most trifling circumstances of life. 
Whereas in these cases God has given us our reason for a guide : 
though never excluding the secret assistance of his Spirit. 

** To this kind of enthusiasm they are peculiarly exposed, who 
expect to he directed of God, either in spiritual things or in common 
life, in what is justly called, an extraordinary manner. I mean, by 
visions or dreams, by strong impressions, or impulses on the mind. 
I do not deny, that God has, of old times, manifested his will in this 
manner. Or that he can do so now. Nay, I believe he does, in 
some very rare instances. But how frequently do men mistake 
therein ! How are they misled by pride and a warm imagination, to 
ascribe such impulses or impressions, dreams or visions, to God, as 
-are utterly unworthy of him ! Now this is all pure enthusiasm, as 
wide of religion as it is of truth and soberness. 

** Perhaps some may ask, * Ought we not then to enquire. What 
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f)f religious enthusiasm. By no writer has the term 
been used so vaguely ; and yet, without any attempt 



is the will of God In all thing's ? And ought not his will to*' be the 
rule of our practice?' Unquestionably it ought. But how is a 
sober Christian to make this enquiry ? To know what is the will of 
God ? Not by waiting for supernatural dreams. Not by expecting- 
God to reveal it in visions. Not by looking for any particular im- 
preuionSf or sudden impulses on his mind. No : but by consulting 
the Oracles of God. * To the law and to the testimony.' This is 
the general method of knowing what is * the holy and acceptable 
will of God.' 

** * But how shall I know what is the will of God, in such and such 
a particalar case ? The thing proposed is, in itself, of an indiflTcrent 
nature, and so left imdetermined in Scripture.' I answer, the Scrip- 
ture itself gives you a general rule, applicable to all particular cases. 
* The will of God is our sanctification.' It is his will that we should 
be inwardly ai)d outwardly holy: that we should be good, and do 
good in every kind, and in the highest degree whereof we are 
capable. This is as clear as the shining of the sun. In order, there- 
fore, to know, what is the will of God in a particular case, we have 
only to apply this general rule. 

** A third very common sort of enthnsiasm (if it does not coincide 

with the former,) is, that of those who think to attain the end without 

using the means, by the immediate power of God. If, indeed, those 

means were providentially with-held, they would not fall under this 

charge. God can, and sometimes does, in cases of this nature, exert 

his own immediate power. But they who e'xpect this when they 

have those means, and will not use them, are proper enthusiasts. 

8udi are they wha expect to understand the Holy Scriptures, without 

reading them, and meditating thereon: yea, without using all such 

helps as are in their power, and may probably conduce to that end. 

8uch are they who designedly speak in the public assembly, without 

any premeditation. I say designedly ; because there may be such 

circumstances as, at some times, make it unavoidable. But whoever 

despises that great mean of speaking profitably, is so far an enthusiast. 

^* Against every sort of this, it behoves us to guard, with the utmost 

diligence: considering the dreadful effects it has so often produced, 

and which, indeed, naturally result from it. Its immediate offspring 

is pride ; it continually increases this source from whence it flows, 

And heieby it alienates us, more and more, from the favour and from 

Ihe life of God. It dries up the very springs of faith and love ; qf 
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to fix its meaning in his own mind, he has charged 
it, sometimes in a mitigated, but often- in the 
vulgar sense, upon Mr. Wesley and his followers. 
If, indeed, he think it enthusiastic in us to hold 
that religion has its seat in the heart, and must 
awaken its emotions, we neither deny the charge, 
nor are ashamed of it. We believe that no man 
can repent without sorrow, believe without joy, or 



righteousness and true holiness. Seeing all these flow from grace. 
But * God resisteth the proud, and givetfa grace only to the humble.' 

** Together with pride there will naturally aris^ an unadvisable 
and unconvincible spirit. So that into whatever error or fault the 
enthusiast falls, there is small hope of his recovery. For reason 
will have little weight with him (as has been frequently and justly 
observed,) who imagines he is led by a higher guide, by the imme- 
diate wisdom of God. And as he grows in pride, so he must grow 
in unadvisableness and stubbornness alsp. He must be less and less 
capable of being convinced, less susceptible of persuasion ; more and 
more attached to his own judgment and his own will, till he be alto- 
gether fixed and immovable." ^ 

The above extracts will, I think, sufficiently shew, that Mr. Wesley 
was not an encourager of real enthusiasm. There is a passage in 
the same sermon, which 1 commend to Mr. Southey's consideration, 
for his personal edification. 

'* ]f enthusiasm be a term, though so frequently used, yet so rarely 
understood, take you care, not to talk of you know not what ; not to 
use the word, till you understand it. As in all other points, so like- 
wise in this, learn to think before you speak. First, know the mean- 
ing of this hard word ; and then use it, if need require. 

'* But if so few, even among men of education and learning, much 
more among the common sort of men, understand this dark, ambi- 
guous word, or have any fixed nbtion of what it means: then, 
secondly, beware of judging or calling any man an enthusiast upon 
common report. This is by no means a sufficient ground, for giving 
any name of reproach to any man : least of all is it a sufficient ground 
for sfl black a term of reproach as this. The more evil it contains, 
the more-eautiouii you should be how you apply it to any one : to 
bring so heavy an accusation without proof, being neither consistent 
with justice nor raercy." 
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pray in the true spirit of devotion without obtaining 
inward support and consolation. We think that such 
" a peace as the world cannot give" is attainable by 
good men ; and that there is a real communion of the 
spirit with God. That sanctification is the work pf 
the Holy Ghost in the heart, carried on by the serious 
diligent use of divinely authorised means. That it 
becomes persons in a state of probation to be serious 
and watchful ; and that they who are approaching 
an eternal world, ought to be solenrinly, though not 
gloomily, impressed by that circumstance. All this 
we acknowledge ; but we can perceive nothing here 
which makes a substantial difference between us and 
all true Christians in every age of the church ; no- 
thing, but what all the Churches of Christ throughout 
the world have, in one mode or other, recognized 
as parts of their own faith. But if Mr. Southey 
supposes that we attach an undue importance to im- 
pressions, the answer I have already given : he knows 
us not, he knows little of the writings of Mr. Wesley. 
In them the religion of the heart is inculcated ; but 
it is never placed in feelings for which no scriptural 
account can be given as to their origin, or which are 
unconnected with the Christian temper and practice 
as their end. There is nothing imaginative in their 
style ; nothing calculated to move the passions through ' 
the fancy; nothing gorgeous; nothing mystic. They 
are addressed to the conscience, not to the imagina- 
tion ; and they inculcate a spiritual religion only as 
it consists in holiness, and connects itself with every 
thing ^^ honest, lovely, and of good repbrt," in life. 
This was the character of Mr. Wesley's viva voce 
.sermons, and it is that of his written ones. This was 
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the method of preaching he enjoined upon his 
coadjutors ; and upon that model has the ministry 
among the Methodists been generally formed. It 
is not denied that there have been exceptions ; that 
instances of a real enthusiasm have recurred in 
some weak-minded persons ; that some among us 
have occasionally given too great an encouragement 
to noise and clamour in their religious meetings, and 
laid too much stress upon the excitement of the 
passions; that wrong views have thus been sometimes 
communicated to persons in the early stages of their 
religious experience ; and that a real work of God 
has in some cases been injured ; on the one hand, by 
too great a severity to the circumstances accompany- 
mg it ; and on the other, by too great an indulgence 
of them. It costs us nothing to make this conces- 
sion. No one who has paid adequate attention to 
religious subjects can be ignorant, that in the experi- 
ence of a religious society, as well as in that of a reli- 
gious individual, a warfare with evils of various kinds is 
often called forth by human liability to evil. All great 
virtues run by the side of great infirmities ; and the 
avoiding of one extreme tends, in all cases, to the other. 
In churches, prudence and caution are apt to dege- 
nerate into coldness and formality ; fervid piety and 
zeal into exuberance of feeling and pride, and 
it has been so in all ages. It is a sufficient answer 
to Mr. Southey's insinuations as to ourselves, that 
the " golden mean" has been much scldomer de- 
parted from by us than he was either aware of, or 
willing to admit ; and that, as a religiotis body, we 
have never countenanced such aberrations from it, 
as, in accordance with the principles of all Protestant 
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churches, might be justly deemed enthusiastic. 
They have been of infrequent occurrence, and con- 
fined to few individuals, whilst all the allowed prin- 
ciples of the body, and its pubHc acts, have been 
opposed to them. The contrary impression made 
by Mr. Southey's book we willingly attribute to his 
ignorance of our views and conduct, and to a theo- 
logical system exceedingly crude, in some instances 
false, in others greatly defective. Had Mr. Southey 
better studied religion, and its history, he would 
have better qualified himself to give the History of 
Methodism, and its Founder. ( 1 ) 

_^_,_ I, I II — - - I - 

(I) To confirm what I have stated above, that the extraordinary 
effects produced in the early periods of Methodism by the ministry 
of Messrs. Wesleys, Mr. Whitefield, and others, and which indeed 
occasionally occur to this day, were not what Mr. Southey and 
others represent them, entire novelties; that the ** disease," as our 
author will haye it, under the infinence of which sudden and strong 
religious emotions were produced, was not so '' new^^ as he supposes 
it ; that, upon what the best of men, and the most competent divines 
have considered, and called, special effusions of Divine influence 
upon particular places at different times, many have been suddenly 
brought under the power of religion, and that whole neighbourhoods 
have thus rapidly changed their character and moral aspect, I shall 
give several instances. It will be seen, that they bear a strong 
resemblance to the work effected by the ministry of the founders of 
Methodism. The visitations too were often sudden ; they occurred 
afler long spiritual dearth ; the emotions produced were strong, and 
often very visible ; and the regular order of religious assemblies was 
also occasionally interrupted. Mr. Southey will perceive that his 
manner of solving the phenomena, by assuming the appearance of 
a new and specific disease, has no claim to originality ; that the philo- 
Bophists, both of Scotland and of New England, made the discovery 
long before he was born, or even Methodism known ; and that he 
lias formed his theory with but a very partial acquaintance with the 
facts for which it is to acc6nnt. It will not fail to strike the serious 
and considerate, in comparing these, accounts with the narrative of 
what Mr. Southey has called the "extravagancies" of the Me- 
thodists^ that in all the instances adduced, the effects followed the 
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§ 7- Separation froni the Church. 

Mr. Wesley's clerical irregularity, and the ten- 
dency of his system to separation from the Church 



miuistry of men of eminent piety, and the preaching of the great 
doctrines of th%Reformation ; that the affections excited arose from 
the same principles and considerations ; that the sorrow was sorrow 
for sin, that the joy was the joy of reconciliation with God, and 
that in the whole, whatever instruments were employed, the recog- 
nized agent was the Spirit of God : — that immoralities were re- 
nounced, neglected ordinances frequented, and that the majority in 
every case gave evidence in future life of the reality of the moral 
change effected in them. Some extravagancies, and some irregu- 
larities are adverted to in those accounts, which, like those occasion- 
ally occurring in Methodism, were partly avoidahle, and partly un- 
avoidable. For noise and disorder, I am far from being an advocate, 
but in none of these cases does their occasional occurrence prove 
that an extraordinary work in the hearts of men was not then carrying 
on by the Spirit of God. By the exercise of a firm discipline, then 
most of all to be exerted, they are to be, as far as possible, re- 
pressed, for the power of the work does not lie in them; and yet 
discipline, though finn, ought to be discriminating, for the sake of 
that real blessing with which at such seasons God is crowning the 
administration of his truth. It is a subject of little importance how 
the sophists of the world, or merely nominal Christians may regard 
these accounts. Under any form in which it can be presented to 
them, the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart will be an object 
of their hostility and contempt. But to those who believe that 
all means used for the conversion of men, depend entirely for 
their efHcacy upon divine influences ; who think themselves war- 
tinted from Scripture to conclude that these influences are sometimes 
vouchsafed in extraordinary degrees of efficacy; and that suck 
effusions will distinguish the latter day, and be the great means of 
hastening its glories, these notices of " the days of the right hand 
of the Most -High," "days of his power," " days of the Son of 
Man," are at once supporting, encouraging, and instructire. In 
these doctrines, and in these facts, real Chi'istians, of all profes- 
sions, are deeply interested. Ought they not earnestly to pray for 
that influence from God, in which they all trust, more abundantly 
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of England, are subjects frequently adverted ta by 
Mr- South ey. On these points the Biographer has, 

to accompany the word of his grace, and especially in times of 
daring' wickedness and infidelity like the present, when so many 
agents are at work for evil, without assuming to prescribe in what 
manner their prayers shall be answered ? It is granted, that in all 
such seasons of powerful operation, enthusiasm, real enthusiaite 
has, in a few cases, sprung up. So it was in New England, during 
that extraordinary work, of which President Edwards published a 
narrative. How did that great divine (for so he was, whatev.er may 
be thought of his theological metaphysics, or his Calvinistic tenets,) 
net ? He scrutinized the cases, and wrote his able bo6k on .*' The 
Religious Affections," not to discourage what he knew, and had 
proved from its result to be the work of God ; but to guard and 
cherish it. £nthubiasn> springs from excess, and not defect ; and where 
there is most of active and ardent piety, it will most frequently be 
produced in individuals of weak understanding, and sanguine feel- 
ings, not to mention the imitations of hypocrisy ; and this has been 
the case in all the best periods of the Church of Christ. The worst 
effect of this has been to put ministers too nmch upon their guard 
against enthusiasm ; so that both the genuine' work of God, and the 
sovereignty of the Holy Spirit in his operations, have often been 
undervalued. My humble opinion is, however enthusiastic I mdy 
be deemed, that in this country we have little to fear from entliu* 
siasm. Our dangers lurk elsewhere. Enthusiasm is chiefly dan- 
gerous, when the Scriptures and religious truth are but little known, 
and religious discipline in churches but imperfectly organized. In 
this country', where the Bible is so extensively circulated, evange- 
lical principles so generally implanted in the minds of men, and 
the apparatus of a regular and numerous ministry in all religious 
communities provided, every thing is under control ; and what the 
cause of religion appears most to want, is the ** power from on high.'* 
Why should not all who love Zion, and their country with the best 
kind of patriotic attachment, pray for this, and wait the answer to 
their prayers — '* until the Spirit be poured from on highy and the 
wilderness become a fruitful field,^'* *' If,'* says Dr. Gillies, a most 
respectable Scotch divine, from whose *• Historical Collections' most 
of the accounts I have adverted to will be taken, ** before these late 
gracious visitations, prayer for such blessings was so much neglected 
that in some respects it may be said, the Lord was found of people 
who sought him not, and did wonderful things which they looked 
not for, may it not be hoped, if we seek his face, and that with all 
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however, discovered much more fairness than is 
usual with the assailants of Methodism. Full jus- 
tice, indeed, is not done to Mr. Wesley's motives, 
for they were not fully within Mr. Southey's com- 
prehension, and remarks occasionally occur, which 
might well have been spared ; but our Author has 
more than once made a concession which greatly 
narrows the ground of debate on this subject. 

It has been usual for writers of Mr. Southey's 
class, to represent Mr. Wesley as having early 
formed the project of making himself the head of 
a sect ; and to consider every part of his conduct as 
regulated by a pre-conceived plan of ultimate sepa- 
ration from the Church. Were this established, it 
would be difficuh to reconcile many of his proceed- 
ings with strict sincerity, and his character must 
consequently have suffered. This opinion is, how- 
ever, entirely unsupported ; and so strong, indeed, 
is the contrary evidence, that those who have most 
violently assaulted Mr. Wesley on this ground, must 
have been wholly unacquainted with his history, or 
too bigotted to read it with impartiality. Mr. 
Southey, indeed, in his sketch of the Life and 
Character of Mr. Wesley, in " The Correspondent" 
for 18 17^ appears hastily to have given sanction to 
this opinion ; but whether from the instruction he 
derived from a review of that article in the Methodist 
Magazine, or that his researches have since been 



our heart, we shall find that we seek not his face in vain, and that 
he never was, and never will be, * a barren wilderness, nor a land 
of darkness,' to them that look for him ?'' 

As the extracts I have referred to would swell this note to too great 
a length, they are inserted in an Appendix, 
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more careful, he now yields to the truth of the case^ 
and admits, that though the measures Mr. Wesley 
adopted tended to a separation from the Church, 
they were taken by him "in good^aith;" that 
they arose out of " the circumstances in which he 
was placed, one step bringing on another;" and that 
in the outset of his career, he had no intentibn of 
placing himself in opposition to the Church of 
England. This concession renders it unnecessary to 
go into a defence of the sincerity of Mr. Wesley's 
attachment to the Church ; and I shall, therefore, 
say nothing on this subject, except fhat that sin- 
cerity was sufficiently put to the test. In the 
Church he met with little but hostility, and even 
persecution, through a great part of his life ; yet 
no resentment, which it might be natural some- 
times to feel, shook his attachment to her institu- 
tions, or abated the earnestness of his prayers for 
her welfare. 

But though Mr. Southey allows that the mea- 
sures of Mr. Wesley were taken " in good faith,'* 
he contends that he could not but ^^ foresee'' that 
their inevitable tendency was to separation. In 
order to meet this question, it is necessary to con- 
sider Mr. Wesley's views and circumstances in three 
marked periods of his public life. 

The first period is the commencement of his 
itinerant ministry at home. Mr. Southey is right 
in representing it as Mr. Wesley's object, to revive 
the spirit of rehgion*in the Church of England. 
To this he thought himself called, at least by cir- 
cumstances ; for this he commenced, and continued 
his labours ; and his ultimate success is a stronger 
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presumption than any Mr. Southey can bring 
against it, that he did not mistake his call. We 
may be thought enthusiastic ; but judging from 
the results pendant upon that determination, we 
choose rather to explain his not accepting his father's 
living at Epworth by a providential interposition, 
than to adopt the solution of his Biographer, who, 
if Divine interfernece be omitted, is never at a loss 
for a reason to supply its place. Mr. Wesley on 
that occasion was neither indifferent to the opinions 
of his friends, nor to the " interest of his mother 
and sisters ;" but in no great step does he appear 
ever to Iiave acted without a clear conviction of 
duty; and, if Providence designed him to fill a 
larger sphere than the parish of Epworth, such a 
conviction in this case was not likely to be per- 
mitted. If there be any truth in providential in- 
terposition, it is to be looked for precisely in those 
circumstances in which Mr. Southey seems most 
anxious to exclude it, the circumstances which form 
the turning points of our future designation in life. 

How far Mr. Wesley's early attempts to do good 
beyond the sphere of a parish, and to revive scrip- 
tural doctrines, and the spirit of piety in the church, 
of which he was a member and a clergyman, deserve 
to be referred to " ambition ;" "a restless spirit 
which had not yet found its proper sphere ;" a 
mind not easily brought into subordination to the 
controul of ecclesiastical discipline; and other similar 
motives which Mr. Southey either considers as the 
primary principles under which Mr. Wesley acted, 
or which he resorts to, in order to qualify and de- 
teriorate those higher motives the existence of which 
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he eannot deny, is a siAject which mist be deter-' 
ffiined by considerations, which^ I fear, can hare 
but httle ire^ht with our aufhor* Th^ are not^ 
however^ ^n that dceoont to be kept bade. 

To jfoAg^ of Mr. Wesley's conduct, we imust con-' 
lidet the state of tl]^ Church of England, and of 
the natioti^ when hisf public life commenced. That 
Chureh w^ not in^ its pre^nt state of light, and 
zealous activity. It bad not then a ministry so welf 
instructed, nor a«i^ equai number of faiithfuly knd 
trtdy etrangelical tletgy. Any standard taken from 
tlie present stat« of tto^ Church, w of the country, 
to determine tile ttfeerit^ of the conduct of a clergy--' 
man wb^ should now commence a career as clerically 
iitegular sis that of Mr^ Wediey would be obviously 
^rroneo«M, if implied ta hmf. Mr.^ SoutheyV 9th 
chapter bias supplied too much inforttation on the? 
staie of religicai at that period, ia render it neces- 
sary 1^ go to oilier aiitbonties, ttioogh that were an 
easy tsisk. H^* traces the decay of piety in the 
Church Irom the time of the Restoration, with a 
bold bttt just penciL He quotes finom *^ the excel- 
lent Leighton, who spoke of tiie Chivch a» a fait 
CSkrcass without a spirit; in doctrine, ia worship^ 
and in the uma part c^ its government, he thought 
it the best constituted in the world, but one of 
tfie most corrapt in its administration ;** «fid frt)M 
Burnet^ who obsierres, ^ that in his time, the clergy 
had less authority, and were tm^r more contem{rt 
than those of any churdi in Eun^ ; for they were 
much the siost remiss in their labours, and the 
least severe in their lives.** Mr. Southey refers aW 
to &e importatkm of '^ a fashion fef the speculative 
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impiety of Prance/*-r-of " a shallow philosophy of 
home growth," of ^^ the sdiools of dissent becomiDg 
schools of unbelief/'— of the neglect of religious 
education among the higher classes,— -of the: greater 
part of the nation being '^ totally uneducajted,**-^— of 
their being '' Christians but in name, for the most 
part in a state of heathen, or worse than heathen 
ignorance.*' This was the state in which the 
Wesleys, and their coadjutors, found the Church 
and the nation. The British Critic, in its review of 
Mr. Southey's work, thinks . the picture too ^darky 
but is greatly perplexed in its attempt to throw itk 
lighter shades. Dark as Mr. Southey's picture is, 
it is far from being over-charged. The great evil 
from which . the rest flowed, was the almost total 
extinction of the doctrines of the Reformation in 
the pulpit, and in. the opinions of the clergy and 
laity; so that when they were preached by the 
Wesleys and Whitefield, riot only on the authority 
of the Scriptures, but on that of the^ formularies of 
the Church itself, they were regarded as absurd and 
dangerous novelties. The clergy were generially 
grossly ignorant of theology ; and, though there 
were splendid exceptions, many who had. made it 
their study were notoriously inclined to heterodoxy 
on the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith* 
There was something of ultra Calvinism, and much 
of frigid unevangelical Arminianism. Natural re^ 
ligion was the great subject of study, when theology 
was studied at all, and it was made the test and. 
^standard of revealed truth. The doctrine of the 
opus operaPum of the Papists as to sacramente, 
lately revived, arid too much sanctioned in the; 
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dmrcfa, was the faith cS the tlivinea of the older 
sdiool ; and a refined system of etliics, unconnected 
widi Christian motives, and disjoined from the 
Titad principles of religion in the heart, the favourite 
theoiy oi the modem. The body of the clergy 
neither knew nor cared about systems of any kind. 
In a great number of instances they were immoraU 
oAen grossly so* The populace in large towns were 
ignorant waA profligate ; the inhabitants of viHim^es 
added to ignorance and profligacy brotUb and bar- 
barous manners. A more striking inatanee of tim 
rapid deterioration of religious li|^t and influence 
in a country scarcely occurs, than in our own, from 
the Restoration till the rise of Methodism* It 
aftcted not only the Church, but the dissenting 
sects in no ordinary degree. The Presbyterians bad 
commenced their course through Arianism down to 
Socinianism ; and those who held the doctrines of 
Calvin had, in too many instances, by a course of 
hot-house planting, luxuriated them into the fiital 
and disgusting errors of Antinomianism* There 
were exceptions ; but this was the general state of 
religion and morals in the country, when the Wes« 
leys, Whitefield, and a few kindred spirits came 
forth, ready to sacrifice ease, reputation, and even 
life itself, to produce a reformation* 

These eminent men had studied the doctrines of 
the Reformation, and after long and painful conflicts 
of spirit with the errors of the day, were convinced 
of their truth. But they saw in them, not merely 
a theory to be believed, but to be eaperieTBced and 
teught. They saw and felt the evil of their own 
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oorrapt nature ; they sought and obtained justifica- 
tion through faith in Christy as taught in the doc- 
trines of their church ; they received a new nature 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit^ ^^ cleansing the 
thoughts of their hearts by his inspiration, that 
th^ uiight perfectly love him^ and worthily magnify 
his hdy name ;*" and then under a solemn sinse of 
their responsibility as persons in holy orders, and in 
the generous, sympathizing spirit of the grace they 
had. themselves received, they went forth to call 
man to iq^entance, and to ^^ convert them from die 
error of their ways." This is a feeling which it 
may be feared Mr. Southey cannot appreciate ; but 
the uniform sentiment which springs up in every 
heart which itself has obtained mercy is a sacrad^ 
an unbounded desire, to ^^ make aU tiien know u^ai 
is the fellowship of the rmfeiery^ Npw I ask 
whether, if we suppose nothing more in the case 
than the common and ordinary feeling of a minister 
of the gospel, himself truly converted \o the know-* 
ledg^ faith, and experience of the truth j there wss 
any thing in their refusing to be. confined to one 
parish, when a Church so fallen, and a nation so dark> 
lay before theif' eyes, which is not much mora 
charitably and reasonably interpreted, by a wisq and 
holy choice between a narrow and to extended field 
of usefulness, and especially when the latter pre- 
sented certain shame and difficulty, than by a gra^ 
tuitous assumption either of their ^^ amhitioc^" or 
of their ^^ enthusiasm," in the sense in which Mr. 
Southey so generally uses these terms ? But if we 
go farther, and suppose a Providential designation ' 
of these great men to their work, there is nothing 
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certainly in any received principles of religion among 
true Christians, to ftn-bid it. Almighty God, who 
^* in wrath remembers mercy,'* and grants even to 
unworthy individuals and motions unmerited visita- 
tions of his grace, might have this kind design in 
view in raising up these extraordinary men at that 
period. Their gifts, and the veiy circumstances of 
their conversion, might be specially designed to 
qualify them for the office he had aqppointed them i 
the events of their lives might be secretly arranged^ 
and controlled with refierence to this otgect, and the 
** restless stirring'' <^ their spirits, m^t bai^ a much 
higher cause than that dssigned by Mr. Southey. 
Certain it is, that he who con^ders the moral good 
eflfected by them as instraroents, add recognizes not 
a Divine agency, is not in a state of mind readily 
to acknowledge it in any tlung ; or, under the m- 
fluence of a purblind' philosophy, he greatly errs in 
his estimate of things great and fitde, when he sees 
Providence in the petty revolutions of things merely 
earthly, and confesses it not in moral revolutions, 
which in their effects reach to distant climes and 
ages^ and connect themselves with the interests of 
men in eternity itself. 

But to the point in question ; at this period Mr. 
Wesley could have no conviction, that the ten- 
dency of his measures was to a separation from the 
Church. Not conceiving himself bound by his or- 
dination to undertake the cure of a particular 
parish^ a view of the case in whieh he was confirmed 
by the Bishop from whom he received orders, he 
** went forth every where preaching the word ;"'--in 
churohes, when he had access to them ; when they 
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were closed, ^^ into the highways and hedges/* to 
*^ compel them to come," not into a sect of his own, 
but into the church of which he was a member. 
The revival of religion in the Church was the 
object constantly before him, and for this purpose 
he co-operated with as many clergymen as he met 
ivith, of a zeal similar to his own. With them he 
considered himself a co-worker in a common cause, 
that of the Church ; and for a common object, 
to enlighten and reform the nation. Some of these 
clergymen continued to labour in friendly union with 
him for a considerable time, and a separation from 
the Church was neither by him nor by them intended 
or suspected, as the result. On the contrary, this 
co-operation of the truly evangelical clergy of the 
day was established on the principle of affection 
for the Church, and zeal for the promotion of the 
best interests of the country ; and it continued till 
those differences which the subject of predestina- 
tion plentifully supplied, broke out into open con- 
troversy. (2) In these early measures of Mr. Wesley, 

(2) This difference of opinion might be called an unhappy one, 
as it separated good men from each other, whose efforts, had ihey 
continued united, might have produced a more powerful effect upoft 
the state of religion in the Chux^h of England. The controViersy 
which arose, fierce, and, furious, and scurrilous as it was, on the 
part of many of the opponents of Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher, 
was not, however, without an important collateral effect. Th^ caUii 
and Christian spirit in which these eminent men, after they were 
dragged into the controversy, joined with the great ability with 
which every point of it was discussed in their writings, could not 
but produce a strong impression. The doctrines of justification by 
faith, assurance of pardon, regeneration, and Divine influence, which 
had been considered by many as necessarily connected with the 
Calvinistic scheme, were now seen in harmony with the doctrines of 
God*8 universal love, the unrestricted ettent of Christ's death, and 
the fireentfis of Divine grace* Men were no longer compelled iota 
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there was nothing whidi hid in itself any tendencr 
to a separation from the Chnrdi : and at this pefiod 
at leasts that event coald not be foteseem. 



a choice betweeD two extremes, Calnnisni or Pel«$^iaiiisui, into 
which last error most of oar English divines had fallen, in opposing 
the doctrine ^ the decrees. The gnmnd on whidi many of the 
Reformers, and not a few of the Arminian dirines had stood was 
thus regained ; and the great and vital truths of the gospel were 
offered to men, unaccompanied with the gloomy and bewildering 
fenetaphysics of theologians, who had even, with respect to Calvin's 
theory, ** out Heroded Herod*' himself. Of the arguments on each 
side, Mr. Southey, who ha$ gone at some length into the contro- 
versy, is much too little ac({uainted with the subject to be a com- 
petent judge. The Christian and gentlemanly wuMner in which the 
eontroversy was conducted by Messrs.' Wesley and Fletcher, he has 
recorded with fairness. To the acrid temper, and gross productions 
of Toplady and others, and of the writers in the Gospel Magaxioei 
(so called) he has but dealt a just measure of animadversion. It it, 
liowever, a satisfaction to observe, that this bitterness of contentioo 
has long since abated. The spirit and language of the wretched 
work I have just mentioned, would not be tolerated in thb day, 
even by those generally who are decided in their belief of the Cal- 
Tinistic theory. It is also but justice to say of many of the Cal- 
vinists of that period, that their Magazine became so intemperate 
that they refused it support^ and that among the proximate cauMS 
of its being given up was, if I have been rightly informed, iba 
mingled buffoonery and acerbity with which Mr, Wesley was as- 
sailed in it, and particularly the insertion of the wri^h^ ^^\i^'^ 
verses, entitled '* The Serpent and the Pox,^' whieb Mr, Moutbiry 
has given in the appendix to his second volume, *^ ll<»b \n tlui 
Well," << Pope John," ke. Calvinifm iteeftf hm mum thai (mtM 
been held under various and chastened ro o d i ik iHiotK. Htxter UU 
the foundation of what he eonoetved te he a miMk utAmm, wUkk 
has been largdy resorted to^ tha exseedealDr. WilttilM« <^ HutOm' 
ham, provided anew vest of MCtephyags for th# M i iKirim f w^stk 
though it ralher mafflcs ap the tetaref nsve dMttlyf ik§M 4i§i^ffit 
tbe form to any new advaMttfe,haa rtfi»mmtmM ki0tlm udmif^m ^ *t( 
maay; othew have heea eoatgal to hciigre h<th #ysteiw tfiM>»thwgfa 
brecondlahle hy homa wtelligmMse; whihH Ihe gr«al4Mr uuwimr tff 
etangelical miaisters have takaa the vte €0mm oi (UHmMu^ Um 
hnportaace dna their. jfnUetm^n to aMre f^cuHmlimt 1^ (»#9« 
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The second period to whidi reference may ^ 
made in order to judge how far^ or itt what tiroo 
Mr. Wesley ^^ fore^mv^* that he was promotii]^ 
separation^ is^ wberi he ad.mitted the co-operation of 
lay preachers* The case is here stronger in favour 
of Mr, 3outhey's position ; but it does not appear 
that even Mr, Wesley anticipated separation as the 
necessary consequence. In the early stages of his 
career^ he was content to leave the good done by 
his ministry to the care of the clergyman of ttui 
parish in which the persons who received it resided. 
Mr. South^y has givie^ the resison why he fprQae4 
societies^ and appointed persons to instruct them 
*^ in the ways of God/* ** If his converts were Irfk 
to themselvle^, they speedily relapsed into their 
formar habits.*' This was true in many casep, Mr^ 
3Quthey thinks the whole effect produced upon them 
^nthusiastici and th.atj ^^p^i thi? account^ artificial 
means of keeping up the excitement" were neces^ 
sary. An eiilightened Christian would say^ that 
careful instruction, and religious fellowship, ar<$ 
the means appointed by him who knows us best 
tp cherish ipipressions which, however genuine^ 
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choBen to dwell elmott exdusively upon A^ leadiiig and ipdispiilajb)(i 
doctrines of their faith. The Antinomfan do^t|7n^, ftoja varjim 
causes, and amongf these may bft reckoned fh« li|bour^ ftn4 writi^gf 
of Messrs. Wesley and Fletcher, hM evidently r^cetTed a j^trppgj 
and^ I hope, an effectual check ii^ this opuptif \ ^Xk^ v^ tftis f^U ^pp4 
men will rejoice. The recent appearauf^ of tfil? lefrpr in the Ohpr;^ 
of England, has proved hut a temporary ^^Ut The ireligipps p^b^l$ 
are now too well l^niiAked with hetter> {H^cjples fpr A^t^nQpuimJlilll 
to make an eittensive impressipn. upon' theip, /ipd i% oH^es n^ cpuYier^ 
fi-om die world. Its only provioce U^ te jcormpt i^i wilte^iAw ^ 
iChtirdi of Chriftt. 
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for wfrnt qf wch care might diq away ; and that 
mutual prayer^ conversation^ and reading the Word 
of Gody are enjoined upon Christians in the Holy 
Scriptures^ as necessary means of spiritual improve- 
menty in addition to the ordinances of public wor*- 
ship. The clergy in general made no such provision 
for the religiously disposed people of their parishes } 
and hence, a^ks Mr. Wesley, '^ what was to be done 
in a case of so extreme necessity r No clergyman 
would afssist at alL The expedient that remsuned 
was to find some one among themselves, who was 
ypright in heart, and of sound judgment in the 
things of God, and to desire him to meet the re^ 
as often as he cpuld, in order to confirm them a^ 
he was able in the ways of God, either by reading 
tp them, or by prayer, or by exhortation/* Now 
surely any mind rightly influenced, would consider 
assemblies of people for such purposes^ in so many 
parishes in the kingdom where nothing of the kind 
.before existed^ and where these very persons, but a 
little time before,, were spending their leisure in 
idleness or in vice, as a most gratifying occurrence^ 
both for the benefit of the individuals themselves^ 
and the effect of their example upoa others. It 
wpuld^ indeed, have been more satisfactory if a pioue; 
elergyman had put himself at the head of these 
p^eetings, afibrded the people his counsel, and re- 
strained any irregularities or errors which might 
arise ; and had clergynten so qualified and disposed 
been found, the Church would have reaped the full 
benefit of Mr. Wesley's labours, and no separation, 
ID any fprw, would b;^ve ensued* Unhappily they 
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irregularity, to avoid the greater evil of suffering^ 
those who had been brought under religious in- 
fluence to fall away for want of care and instruction. 
That superintendance which the clergy were not 
disposed to give, he supplied as much as possible 
by his occasional visits ; and it was more regularly 
afibrded after the employment of lay preachers, by 
their regular visits, under his direction. In these 
measures there was no intention of a separation from 
the Church : this Mr. Southey allows ; nor was it, 
even at that time, foreseen as a consequence. A 
necessary consequence it certainly was not. Mr. 
Southey thinks that the apparatus of Methodism, 
when more fully organized than at the period now 
referred to, might have been attached to the Church - 
with advantage ; and that its ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion is defective in not having some institution 
answering to the preaching orders of the Church of 
Rome. Into this question I shall not enter; but 
Mr. Wesley certainly had a similar view ; nor was - 
he without hope that those simple institutions for 
promoting piety, which he had commenced, might 
have been recognized. He hoped that the spirit of 
religion, produced already to so great an extent, 
might still further influence the members of the 
Church and its clergy, and dispose them to view 
his Societies with more cordiality. He took care, 
therefore, and all his principles and feelings favoured 
the caution, that no obstacles should be placed in 
the way' of the closest connexion of his Societies 
with the Establishment. None of their service* 
were held in the hours of her public service; the 
Methodists formed in many parishes the great body 
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of her communicants ; thousands of them died id 
her communion ; and the lay preachers were not 
permitted to administer either of the sacraments to 
the people among whom they laboured. 

Separation was not foreseen by Mr* Wesley till a 
later period, and then, without doubt, it was very 
naturally anticipated. Any hope he might have en- 
tertained of a recognition of his plans, as appendages 
to the constitution of the Church, must at length 
have vanished ; he continued to meet with hostility 
and opposition from many of the clergy ; and 
Methodism was the favourite subject of their at- 
tacks ; and disliked less perhaps on its own account, 
than for those principles of the Reformation oi# 
which it was founded. Perhaps the hope of pre- 
serving his Societies generally in connexion with the 
Church, was indulged by Mr. Wesley much longer 
than the reason of the case would warrant, from his 
own ardent feelings as a churchman ; but when a 
partial separation was in reality foreseen as probable,- 
it had no sanction from him, and he appeared de- 
termined so to employ his influence to his last 
breath, that if separation did ensue, it should assume 
the mildest form possible, and be deprived of all 
feeliqgs of hostility. His example^ the spirit of 
his writings, and his advices, all tended to this ; and 
the fact is, that though Methodism now stands in a 
different relation to the EstabHshment than in the 
days of Mr. Wesley, dissent has never been formally 
professed by the body, and for obvious reasons. 
The first is, that a separation of a part of the society 
from the church, has not arisen from the principles 



•ssumed by the professed Dissenters^ and usually 
made so prominent in their discussions on the sub* 
ject of establishments ; the second, that a consider* 
able number of our members actually continue in 
the communion of the Church of England to this 
day; and the third, that to leave that communion 
is not, in any sense, a condition d member* 
ship with us. All the services of the church and 
her sacraments may be observed by any person in 
our societies who chooses it, and they are actually 
observed by numbers. 

The great causes which have led to separation as 
far as it is gone, have not been understood by Mr. 
IBouthey* It is perfectly imaginary to suppose that 
a disposition to this was produced by the non^ 
jurors connecting themselves with the Methodists 
when they disappeared from pubUc notice, for per* 
baps twenty of them never became members. It 
is also gratuitously assumed that many dissenters 
espoused Methodism, from whom a ^^ leaven of ill* 
will to the Church*' has been derived. Not so many 
persons of this description ever became Methodists 
as to produce much effect upon the opinions of the 
body at large. Nor was the cause ^^ the natural 
tendency of Mr. Wesley's measures'* considered 
simply. Of themselves those measures did not pro* 
duce separation ; it resulted from circumstances, 
which, of course, Mr. Sou they would not be dis* 
posed to bring into view, if he knew them ; bot 
which were, in fact, the operating causes in chief. 
The true causes were — ^that the Clergy, geoierally, 
did not preach the doctrines of their owa Church 
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and of the RdbnmtioD ; and that aMn* of them 
did not adam their prafesskm in thor lives* (S) 



(S) IWt a i^roft aa bmI gntifymf^ aHermtiMi Im ttkoi ^km 
witln a few jeKtm, bctk m tfie doctrine and Uvea af Uie aatiotfd 
det]^, if eotuB ; and by none is this drcmnstance more |^dl j 
Wled iksB by Ike Medwdists. The «tatenieiit of tlie fkcts men- 
tieoed aboTe was iwcessary to exj^ain tfie reasons whkli led to n 
depaitore from Ifr. Wesley's original plan; but it is not made in t 
qiirit of hostility to the Church of England, in so many respects to 
be Tenerated, and for whose growing prosperity and perpetuity thi 
wishes of none can be more sincere than my own. I would not 
Ibfget that she is " the mother of us all," and I can nerer contem* 
plate without the deepest admiration, her noble army of confessors 
and martyrs, and the illustrious train of her di? ines, whose writings 
have been and continue to be the light of Christendom. Bigotry in 
forms of church goTemraent has a peculiar absurdity. DifTerdtt 
opinions as to many doctrines may certainly plead the anthorlty of 
the letter of Scripture with a much better grace than it can be urged 
w)ien used to support Ae deiiMhi of Church order* points whinh 
the Holy Spirit has left so much at large, as to ftimish us only with 
principles and not with forms. All beside the appointment of faithful 
men to minister the word and sacraments, and to bear rule in tbi 
churchy 80 as to drire away errors, and riees, is matter of pure 
inference. A bigot for Independency or Presbyterianism, and a 
bigot for Diocesan episcopacy and apostolical succession, stand upon 
ncAriy the same ground. There is little difference between the 
spirit of Laud, and that which bum$ in the unhallowed writings sf 
Robinson of Cambridge, and in a late History of Dissenters. The 
*' meekness and gentleness of Christ" is as far removed from the f^ 
one as the other ; and persecution in one form or other must ever 
result from th^ want of charity, when that which ** leUeth** is taken 
out of the way. I would as soon tnist my liberty with the most 
rigid episcopalian as with a bitter sectary ; and I should not feel the 
more confidence in him for having ** liberty*' and '* the rights of 
conscience" continually in his lips. The array of so many wise 
and hiAy men on different sides of the questions of ecclesiastical 
polity whilst they were under a discussion to which nothing can 
now be added, ought by this time to have neutralized all psrtler. 
In Ae difieient circnmstances of churches, much may be said 
for most of the various forms of government they have assumed ; 
for the fact seems to be, that we have often mistaken what in 
a mere matter of prudential regulation, for Divine prescriptiwi. Of 
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The first operated in this way, that as the pulpit 
ministered little to the edification of those whose 
religious views had undergone so great a change, 
attendance at Church, which Mr. Wesley so 
much inculcated, was even in his day, much neg- 
lected. The second became a matter of conscience* 
From the hands of a man, who gave no proo& of 
his spintiiality, and often demonstrations^ too dear, 
oC worldly conformity, and lax morals, many could 
not receive the sacrament. How far this conscien- 
tious principle ought to be carried, is a question 
which cannot be settled, for conscience is a variable 
rule, dependent wholly upon the perception of our 
Ihty by the judgmenf. The fact, however, w», 
that many of the Methodists neglected that sacred 
ordinance, rather than receive it from men whose 
ministry was to them wholly unprofitable, and whose 
ioharacters, as they conceived, disqualified them for 
the services of the altar. Add to this, that in no 
small number of cases, the clergy were the persecu- 
tors and calumniators of the Wesleyan Societies; 
that their sermons were often intemperate attacks 
upon their characters and opinions ; and that the 



what is prudent men judge yariously, and the different circum- 
stances of churches will often render a different constitution either 
necessary or more fitting. As to the various modes of church dis- 
cipline, among us in this country, << whatever is best administered 
is best," may be the true rule. The spirit of (rue religion in 
churches is tiie prmcipal thing, and, as that prevails, it will regu- 
late and sanctify every form ; and, without altering it essentially, 
may render it *< good to the use of edifying." So long as we are 
at liberty to adopt that which best comports with our own serious 
views, there seems little reason for controversy, and none certainly 
for contention. 
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Methodists were firequantly regarded as intruders at 
the table of the Lcml^ rather than welcome com- 
municants. These were the reasons why, long 
before Mr. Wesley^s deaths a great number of his 
societies were anxious to have the sacrament from 
the hands c£. their own preachers, under whose 
ministry they were instructed and edified, in whose 
characters they had ccHifidence, and with respect to 
whom they knew, that if any disgraced their pro- 
fession, they would not be suffered to exercise it. 

These were the true causes which led to the partial 
separation of the Methodist Societies from the com- 
munion of the Church, after the death of Mr, Wesley ; 
and this is an answer to the thousand times repeated 
objection, that we have departed from Mr. Wesley *s 
principles. The fact is, that though relief to tba 
consciences of the Societies in general, by grants 
ing them the sacrament, was restrained by Mr. 
Wesley^s great and deserved authority, yet he him- 
self was obliged to allow a relaxation from his own 
rule in London, and some other principal towns, 
by giving the sacrament himself, or obtaining pious 
clergymen to administer it, in the chapels. After his 
death it was out of the power of Conference, had 
they not felt the force of the reasons urged upon 
them, to prevent the administration of the sacrament 
to the people, by their own preachers. Yet in the 
controversy which this subject excited, the specula- 
tive principles of dissent had little part. . The ques-. 
tion stood on plain practical grounds ; — shall the 
societies be obliged from their conscientious scruples, 
to neglect an ordinance of God ? or shall we drive 
them to the dissenters, whose doctrines they do pot 
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believe ? or shall we imder certain r^uktions accede 
to their wishes ? So far firooi Mr. Wesley's prtn^ 
ciples and views having lost their influence with the 
Conference^ the sacrament was forced upon none^ 
recommended to none. The old principles were 
held as fast as higher duties would allow ; and td 
this day, the administration of the sacrament m any 
chapel is not to be assumed as a matter of course^ 
but must be obtained by petition to the Conference^ 
who are to hear the case^ and judge of liie cbcnm^ 
stances. Many indeed of the people^ and some of 
the preachers^ opposed these concesnons ; but the 
plan which was adopted to meet a case of comcieiiri 
tious scruple^ and yet to avoid encouraging a iepm^ 
ture from the primitive plan^ leaving every indsvidiiaft 
to act in thi^ respect as* he was persuaded in bis own 
mind« and receifve the Mcrament at church or at 
meeting, has at length by both parties in Eoglandi 
been cordially acquiesed in, as warranted equally by 
principle and by prudence. Assuredly tlie Cfourehr 
would have gained nothing by a d^rent measure;, 
for the dissidents would have been conpetted to> 
join the professed dissenters. Such is the nature of 
our present separation fromi the Church, §ot disisent 
it is not, except m the minds of some mdrnduals«^ 
Had the Church been provided generally withi Mi 
evsHigelica!> and a holy ministFy, that separatioiv 
would not have taken phce, for the canttwersf 
between the Church and the dissenten was little? 
known, and, still less regarded by the majority of 
the Methodist societies at that time, and ^er easie is^ 
not greatly altered sit the present diay. The dtevgf 
had lost their hold upon the pec^ genendlyv 
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'tibrough hegtect ; and that revival of the spirit of 
truth and holiness^ iVhich we are now so htlppy to 
witness ambhg them, came too late td pteirent the 
results I have just stated. (4) 



««(■ 



(4) rt 18 a quedtbn somewhat difficult to be Pitied, whether it woiiid 
not hare beeh a pradeni measure if Mr. Wesley, when he at length 
Saw that a change in the relation of his societies to the Church of 
England must take place after his death, had prepared for that 
erent, by some such moderate alterations as the Ciniferenee after- 
wards found it nieceilsary to adopt. I shall not presume to offer an 
opinion on this point ; but certainly nothing ciin more strongly refute 
idle notion that he was anxious tb form a sect^ than that he preferred to 
leare the Connejdon to the hazard of the conflicts of differient parties; 
which he could not but anticipate, than to forth any plan of worship 
and disciplini^ for that part of his people whoin he might expect to 
assume the character of a regular church, and a distinct religious 
«oci^y. He |$robabiy thought that this wodld give sanction to separ- 
ation, and might carl*y it beyond th^ real necessity of the ^se. Tlttt 
•mcerity of his inttotion in thus leaving such matters unsettled at his 
death, liquid not be questioned, and it was probably over-ruled fbr 
Ifood. The struggle of difibrertt tiews was temporary, the plan Of 
pacification as to the sacraments, and seirviis^e in Ohurch hours, adoptlid 
by the Conferehce, l^ihg generally and cordially acquiesced in. 
in forming this plan, distinguished as it is by great prudence and 
temper, the Conference appears in bne or t^o points to have erred ^ 
A part of the societies assumed frotn that time the ibiiil, Itnd sdbataB- 
live character of a regular ireli^ous body; Two things were there- 
fore manifestly wanting, the first, a regular pUn bf catechisingi which, 
«■ long ai Methodism was no more tlMui an appendage to the natioiial 
MdilbhmenI, was pi'iesdmed to b^ performed by the clergyman, as 
ftpHiparation for confirmation. Tbii^ has cbnstantly been enjoined 
apon the hekds of fiuhilies ; but it ought to have been connected with 
tilae public discipline of that part of the society which in fact had se- 
jNurated. The tecond was an enlargement of the order of Sunday 
worship. That the Sunday ibifenoon especially should be marked by 
ihe most sbkmtl and lengthened acts of divine service, equally ac« 
f^Hrdir ^ith the practice of all regular churches, with the respeet 
Oub to the day, and with eVery hallowed feeling of the mind, at 
'that time most free from bodily weariness, and prepared by its 
tigour to toter moiM efficiently into the sacred servicea of iibm 

L 
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On the subject of the alteDation of the people 
from the Churchy by means of Methodism, much has 
been said and written very vaguely. Mr. Southey 
views this as foremost among " the evils'* which Mr. 



house of God. When the seFvice practised hy the Methodists on the 
Sunday morning hefore church-time, and which^ for that reason, was 
necessarily a very brief one, came to be I be regular Sunday forenoon 
service of the body, it was greatly defective. This was the light in 
which Mr. Wesley viewed it. ** Some may say, our own service is 
public worship. Yes, in a sense; but not such as supersedes the 
church service. ^Ve never designed it should. It presupposes 
public prayer, like the sermons at the university. If it were desigpoed 
to be instead of the church service, it would be essentially defective, 
for it seldom has the four grand parts of public prayer, deprecation^ 
petition^ vUerceseion, and thanksgwitig,^* The plan of pacification 
secured the reading of the Scriptures, by making it a condition of 
opening any chapel in church -time, that the lessons Sbr the day 
should be read. It recommended too, and that '* strongly, "" in pre- 
ference to the mere reading of the lessons, the use of the liturgy. 
But the fault lay in not making the latter the sole and peremptory rule, 
a measure which then would have be^n gladly accepted, as a condition 
of opening the chapels, and by this time it would have become the 
established custom of the body. In many chapels otir morning ser- 
yice is conducted in this manner, and in most of our foreign stations. 
It has been more recently introduced into others at h6me; and the pub- 
lic opinion among us in favour of the use of the liturgy i» so much 
increasing, that the probability is, that in a few years it will become 
the general mode of our forenoon service in all the large chapels. 
That improvement is indeed greatly to be desired ; for the liturgy 
secures the reading of a large portion of the Scriptures ; it seetis^es also 
what Mr. Wesley has properly called " the four gi-and parts of public 
worship ;" it makes the service of God's house appear moite like our 
true husimsson the Lord's day ; and beside the aid it affords to the most 
devout and spiritual, a great body of evangelical truth is by constant 
use laid Up in the minds of children and ignorant people, who, when 
at length they begin to pray under a religious concern, are already 
furnished with suitable, sanctifying, solemn, and impressive petitions. 
Persons well acquainted with the liturgy are certainly in a state of 
important preparation for the labours of the preacher ; and their piety 
often tajies a richer and more sober character from that circumstance. 



^ 
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Weslcv e&cted. and c hrur mnswk*"»:M«. ^"" tVja» 
point may thprefon nin iK* nu: nf piikx* iV the 
contraTv. 1 think it nm ajSrih r,*^ $Srw^ th^t tho 
establisfaaKnt of our coiizi^« lus been m^ttnAUy 
lienefited bv Meibodkm. 

Ri^ithr to determine this, it is necessary to po htirk 
to liie period in which the labours of Mr. Wenlry 
commenced. We have seen tho picture drawn by 
Mr. Soothey himself of the church, tlic clergy, and 
the people ; a picture which he wa<i under no temp- 
tation to overcharge. When the Messri^. We??fey?, 
Mr. Whitefield, and their early coadjutors entered 
upon their itinerant career, it is a matter of fa^t and 
of history, that no general plans for the ilbimir»'/ifi//ri 
of die nation were either in operation, or in iIm/ ton 
templation of any one. Nothing had thi« Sp^'HimY^ 
There were no persons associated in in*fit«iti'/n* *A 
any kind, making this a common objcK, 'V\i^. pivub 
labours of a few zealous clcrgym^fn, (and lew i\\oy 
were,) and ministers of other dijnorninalion«; wi^r*' 
confined to their own parishen arwl <y>ngr«^J^^alio^^ . 
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A letded mioistnr may supply iliit kirifl of prcrpttmU'/M (/^ um;i4 «/< 
penonal inftmctioa, than adian^^ing^ tytftem like otim ^\\\ yilvw ; »«*<•' 
to iM tfaerefore tt^txy meajit of enitiody in^: truth in tt»« m.imi«4» »4 > i*'" ' 
wiM»atliefMi oar mitiiitry, k more ttuoi or^iimn)/ M<«/i.HM^«^ i' '^ 
nliier siti§^ular, and it shewn the itiooo«ifti4i<^-» it>U' win* l< ii>' 
lunaaii mind often faUi, that ia placet wlMt^; Um mm- 4«f Hm liii<a.> 
ia •«- ehap^ baa been oppovadf the oppototuvu l»»ij« ('lii<4l^ .•»•••• 
perMwa inoflt fneudly to the eaUiUUahuMiut . 'iiii^ lt>«i> >"»' ""'' ' '' 
exduatvely the caae, for iu utl*or piacit^ K\\^ i/lij^i.i/'^*' !*•••• '" ' " 
>it#a8 to diMover that the loniiK of «l«.v«/iM;i' i" ^vM'l* Al*<i'" 
iiiM«e<l,«eMMOMtt0ii#; aodthisyMM Ii«<</"m ^i'ttth^^h*'- 
kigli a de^r^ abpie the fuuud<ff of Mt^thviiMU' l"«i«"M t)*«i >.|...i 
he through life conliuually ob^»v4;d ao«i ♦»*«'*'»' ** "I'l" •" ' ' »'" '" '"'» 
ateren foniialitj. 
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There were no means of general application in exist- 
ence, beyond the ill-attended services of the Church, 
(which in themselves had but a very partial operation, 
because not generally seconded by the erorts of the 
pulpit and the private example and pastoral care of 
the clergy,) to remove the ignorance and correct the 
vices which Mr. Southey acknowledges to have been 
almost universal. The measures taken by those 
eminent men^ to whom a better state of things is 
chiefly owing, applied themselves to existing evils 
on a large scale. They acted in concert ; they con- 
ceived noble designs. They visited the large towns ; 
they took populous mining, manufacturing, and 
commercial districts in their way i they preached in 
places of public resort ; they formed religions so- 
cieties, and inspired them with zeal for the instruction 
and salvation of their neighbours. They employed 
men of zeal, character^ and competent acquaintance 
with practical and experimental religion, to assist 
them in this work as it widened befere them ; and 
they gave it their vigilant superintendence. The 
benefits they were the means of producing did not 
remain with the individuals : they were introduced 
by those individuals into families ; they influenced 
whole neighbourhoods. Religious knowledge was 
spread^ and religious influence exerted. The man- 
ners of the rude were civilized ; barbarous sports and 
pastimes fell greatly into disuse ; and a higher 
standard of morals was erected, of itself of no small 
importance to the reformation of manners^ All tbi» 
is substantially allowed by Mr. Southey. 

It is equally a matter of fact and of history, that, 
beside those means which their personal labours, and 
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the auxiliaries they brought forward to their assist- 
ance^ afforded to revive and extend the spirit of 
religion in the nation, for a great number of years no 
other means of extensive application were employed 
to promote this end. The effects which were thus 
produced began, however, after a considerable time 
had elapsed, to operate collaterally as well as directly. 
Many of the clergy were aroused, the doctrines 
of the Articles and Homilies began to be heard 
more distinctly and more frequently in their pulpits. 
Holy and zealous men in different denominations 
began to labour for the public instruction and re- 
formation. The great institution of Sunday schools, 
though devised by a churchman, was but slowly 
encouraged. The Methodists and Dissenters were 
carrying those schools to a great extent when the 
members of the Church followed : some from a fear, 
laudable enough, lest the body of the poor should 
be alienated from^ the establishment ; others, as per- 
ceiving in the institution the means of conveying 
instruction and religious influence to those who most 
needed them. The circulation of the Scriptures by 
Bible Societies followed, but still that was an effect 
of that new order of principles and feelings which 
had been introduced into the nation. Those princi- 
ples of zeal for the moral improvement of society 
further led, at a later period, to general measures for 
the education of the poor by the two great national 
education societies, which promise so much benefit 
to the country. All these measures for enlightening 
and moralizing the people may be traced to several 
intermediate causes ; but it is only justice to the 
memory of such men as the Wesleys and Whitefiel4 
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men whom Mr. Southey has flippantly branded 
as enthusiasts^ to state, that they all primarily 
sprang from that spirit, which, under God, they 
were the means of exciting in a slumbering church, 
and a dark and neglected land. This is a point not 
to be denied, for long before any of those efforts 
for public instruction and reformation which could be 
considered national were called forth, these aspersed 
men were pursuing their gigantic labours among 
the profligate population of London, and the 
principal towns of the kingdom ; among the miners 
of Cornwall, the colliers of Kings wood and Newcastle, 
and the manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire ; 
whilst the preachers they employed were every year 
spreading themselves into dark and semi-barbarous 
villages in the most secluded parts of the kingdom ; 
enduring bitter privations, and encountering, almost 
daily, the insults of rude mobs, that they might con- 
vey to them the knowledge of religion. 

Now, in order to judge of these efforts, and to 
ascertain what " evil" has resulted to the church of 
England from Mr. Wesley's measures, it is but fair 
to consider what the state of the country and of the 
church must in all human probability have been, 
had he and his associates never appeared, or confined 
themselves to the obscurity of Epworth and similar 
parishes. It is not dcnipd that other means and 
agents might have been raised up by God to effect 
the purposes of his mercy ; but it is denied that any 
such were raised up, for this is matter of fact. 
No agency has appeared in the Church, or out of 
it, tending to the general instruction and evangelizing 
pf the nation, and operating on a large scale, but 
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\niat is much subsequent in its origin to the exertions 
of the Messrs. Wesleys and Whitefield ; and which ' 
may not be traced to the spirit which they excited, 
and often into the very bosoms of those who derived 
their first light and influence, cither directly or in- 
directly, from them. What was and not what intght 
have been, can only be made the ground of argument. 
But for their labours, therefore, and the labours 
of those persons in the Church, among the Dis- 
senters, and their own people, whom they embued* 
with the same spirit, that state of things in the 
church of England, and in the country, which is 
jJifctured by Mr. Southey in his ninth chapter, must 
have continued, at least for many years, for any thing 
which appears to the contrary ; for no substitute for 
their exertions was supplied by any party. They 
took thie place of nothing which could be nationally 
beneficial ; they opposed no obstacle to the operation 
of any plan of usefulness, had it been in preparation. 
Jf they, therefore, had nojt appeared, and kindled 
that flame of religious feeling, which ultimately spread 
into many denominations of Christians, and there 
gave birth to that variety of effort which now diffuses 
itself through the land, Mr. Southey comes to a very 
lerroneous conclusion, if he supposes that a spirit of 
piety aq4 ze^l, excited at a much later period, would 
have found the nation and the Church at all 
improved. The probability, almost amounting to 
certainty, is, that both would have been found still 
more deteriorated, and in a state which would have 
presented obstacles much more formidable to their 
recovery. Mr. Southey has applied too much of h\% 
attention to such subjects not to know, that a number 




commercial 
comitr^, and 
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of those demoralizing cause9 were then coining intx) 
operation^ whicb^ with all the counteractions since 
8iip]^ed by the churchy and the diflferent religious 
sects^ hy schools^ and by bimes^ have produced very 
injurious effects upon the morals and prmciples of 
Sthe nation ; — ^that the tide of an unprecedentea 

prpsperity began then to flow into pie 
^^ontihued, for a long 'succession (rf'yev*, 
to render tne means of sensual indulgence more 
ample^ and to corrupt more deeply all ranks of 
socie^ ;— that in consequence of the independence 
thus given to the lower orders in many of the most 
populous districts^ the moral controul and influence of 
the higher became gradually weaker ;— that the agita- 
tion of political subjects^uring the Americ^ (juarrel^ 
and the French revolution, with tlie part whicli 
even the operative classes were able to take in such 
discussions by means of an extended education, (5) 



(5) The effects aboire referred to education generaljy bare been hj 
pome placed to the acoonnt t»f those e'ffbrU to proniote the Instriietioii 
of the p6or, which haVe sprung from tb^ zeal of retigious societies. 
They forget that the gprbwiu^ wa^es of mechanics find hiannfacturerS 
in the periods refehfibd to, supplied the means 6f mere education \o thelt 
children, Mrithout at all connecting it Vitli Ihe principtes of r^l^fioB. 
Edvi^ktion Would, therefore, have been sufficiently expended to pro- 
duce mischierous effects, lind that without' any counteraction, had 
(bote 'ireligious bodies never instituted Sunday and bther Schools^ 
We neithW have it now, hor haTc( ever had it In our power to dKMwe 
whether knowl^ge shall' b^ diffused among the labouring classes, oir 
bot.-^This is too frequently lost sight of, and j& whole itrain of ih'ge* 
nioifs r^flsoning has-been vitiated, in consequence of 'so obvidkis a 
fact not havibg been adverted to. * Some hav^ discussed the subject, 
as though the education of the lower classes was entirely dependent 
upon provisions of government, and the efforts of the charitiible. Oik 
tiie contrary, in consequence of the progpress of commerce in this conn- 
\;fyp md the improvenieot which it hMUDiide in the cendi^oa of ikm 
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produced^ as will always be the case among the half 
informed^ a strong tendency to republicanism^ a 



poorg^eraOy, immeime numbeni who still remain in the labouring^ 
classes, hare been taught the arts of reading and writing at the expense 
|0f their parents* Had there then been no charitable schools for the 
edocation of the poor, a sufficient number of persons would have been 
mixfid with them in every shop and factory, and in the daily avocationa 
of m, and the places of vicious resort, who, themselves being able to 
j^ead pernicious publications, both as to religion and politics, would 
have conveyed their poison as widely as it could be transmitted by 
that general education which most enlightened persons have advo- 
cated, but from which some have feared the perversion of the prin- 
ciples of the populace. The infection would not, it is true, have 
had so many channels for its conveyance, but it would have found 
that mass of ignorance and vice to which it had access, much better 
prepared to receive it ; and it would have spread without any con- 
troul, either from awaJcened intelligence, or from just opinions early 
4epo8ited in the mind. 

Those who urge the crimes of society, and the late perturbed 
state of the populace in many parts of the country, as presumptions, 
Mt least, that the education of the poor has not produced the effects 
hoped for, seem also to assume that the friends of universal education 
l|ave promised the public more than has been realized. There may 
iMtve been strong and incautious things said on the subject, both in 
sermons, and in speeches, and in the reports of school-societies, by 
minds of sanguine temperament ; but surely they never meant that 
we should overlook the counteractions which the corrupt nature of 
man, and the seductions offered by vice to a feebly-resisting nature, 
bring into operation against all institutions which aim at the moral 
improvement of mankind. Higher institutions than those of education 
are subject to the same kind of opposition ; and, with all the general 
benefit they produce, have their disappointments and reverses. The 
circulation of the Scriptures, and the exercise of the Christian minis- 
tiy, may be g^ven as instances in point ; and the same objections, 
drawn from partial failures, might be as reasonably turned against 
them. The Bible does not sanctify all who read it ; the most faithful 
pulpit, hung round as it may be with trophies of moral victories, 
cannot boast universal conquest over the ignorance and vices of those 
iriio habitually surround it. £ven the most careful education of a 
<<unily, by the wisest, the most tender, and the most competent 
parents, will often be found unable to acc(»npUsh its designsfj but 
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restless desire of political change on every pinching 
of the times, and its constant concomitant, an aver- 



who concludes any thing against parental care on this account f The 
operation of the great institutions for the e<!ncation of the poor, — the ' 
National Schools, those of the British and Foreign School Society, — 
the Sunday Schools of the kingdom, and other similar educationaf 
charities, are not to he judged by too severe a rule. Let it be 0|^i<- 
sidered, that the moral effect of the school upon the child, is often 
counteracted by the example of parents ; and that the immoral habits, 
and too often the total irreligion and profanity at home, fall upon 
children, thus circumstanced, with an influence derired from the 
double source of natural authority, and the pre-disposition to enl in 
their own hearts. 

We are, however, willing to allow, that if those \»lio seem dig- 
posed to question the benefit of general education, ask, as the proof of 
its salutary effect, more than is reasonable, the friends of education 
have given some cause for so high a demand, by an occasional extra* 
Tagance of sentiment on their part ; and we make this concession the' 
more vtriRingly, because the inordinate opinions to -which we allude, 
bare led, in some cases, to errors in the conduct of charity schookr, ' 
which must be remedied, or a greater disappointment will ensue. 

Many of the zealous advocates of education seem to have con- 
ceived of instruction as a kind of moral magic, which was at once to 
charm society into industry, sobriety, and virtue, rather than as a: 
discipline, diligently implanting good principles, and maintainni^a' 
ilnnbut patient struggle with the evil tendencies of the human mtnd.'- 
The worst part of this folly has been the too frequent separation of 
religion from education, and the confining of this hope of magical 
effect to the mere arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic. To con- 
struct the moral man, it has been too often thought sufficient to give' 
energy to the intellectual man ; and thus those meafrs which Divine 
Providence has put within our power, to use for our own improve- 
ment, and for the improvement of each other, and from which alone 
moral influence can flow, have been neglected, di- being regarded 
only as secondary, have been very partially, or feebly applied. • The* 
efforts made for several years past to instruct the poor, have 4)one 
ranch good ; but they have done good only as they have been con- 
nected with religion. The history of man, at home and abroad, in 
modem and in ancient times, sufficiently proves that it is not in the 
nature of mere human science to produce moral regulation and re* 
straint. For this reason also, the education spread among the people 
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sion to the national establishment, partly as the result ' 
of ill-digested theories, partly as controlling . the 
favourite notions of the disaffected, and partly because 
this feeling was encouraged by the negligent habits 
of many of the clergy, and the absence of that 
influence they might have acquired in their parishes 
by careful pastoral attentions. To all this is to be 
added the diffusion of infidel principles, both of 
foreign and home growth, which, from the studies 
of the learned, descended into the shop of the mecha- 
nic, and, embodied in cheap and popular works, 
found their way into every part of the empire. To 



4>f tliM country would have heen more efficient, had it been mora 
studiously connected with religion ; had the principles of Christianity 
heen more>carefiilly hnplanted in the memory ; had a regular attend- ' 
ance on the public worship of Almighty God been more punctually • 
observed, and more rigidly enjoined ; had the due place been given 
in every school to the word of God ; and had the full tone of the 
youthful mind, so te>speak, been wound up to a consenting sympathy 
with the supreme importance of spiritual and eternal tilings. The 
lioped-for effect will often fail ; but it ought to be the concern of all 
who are engaged in the education of the poor, that it should not fail 
for want of the exact and serious application of all the means of moral 
improveroent in our power. 

The whole question is reduced to this ; not whether knowledge 
shall circulate among the poor, (for that cannot be prevented,) 
but, whether it «hall be communicated by the charitable and influen- 
tial ranks of society, accompanied by those principles of religion 
which alone can afford the ho]>e of rendering it a moral corrective. 
We may suffer a vast number of the lower orders to remain illiterate ; 
hut they will not be excluded on that account from the opinions 
of the day. They will learn them from those of their own class 
who have got their learning independently of charities ; and, should 
these opinions be pernicious, it is easy to see how much more 
injuriously they must generally operate upon the unprepared, than 
upon the guarded mind. The Christian public has it in its power to 
confer the most substantial benefit upon the country, by a general 
system of education, connected with religion. 
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counteract agencies and principles so active and so 
pernicious^ it is granted, that no means have yet been 
applied of complete adequacy. This is the reason 
why thdr eflects are so rife in the present day^ and 
that we are now in the midst of a state of things 
which no considerate man can contemplate without 
some anxiety. These circumstances, so devastating^ 
to morals and good principles^ could only have been 
fully neutralized by the ardent exertions of every 
clergyman in his parish, of every dissenting minister 
in his congregation, of every Methodist preacher in 
his circuity of every private Christian in his own 
circle, or in the place which useful and pious insti-^ 
tutions of various kinds would have assigned him ; 
and even then the special blessing of God, that influ- 
enco upon men^s minds, and that efficient co-operation 
with human means, which Mr. Southey treats so 
lightly, would have been necessary to give effect to 
the whole. But had no correctives been applied, what 
had been the present state of the nation and of the 
Church ? The labours of the founders of Methodism 
were directly counteractive of the evils just mentioned 
from the beginning; and those have little reason to 
stigmatise them, who deplore such evils most, and 
yet have done least for their correction and re- 
straint. Wherever these men went, they planted 
the principles of religion in the minds of the multi- 
tudes who heard them ; they acted on the qffhnsive 
against immorality, infidelity, and error; the Societies 
they raised were employed in doing good to all; 
the persons they associated with them in the 
work of national reformation were always engaged 
in spreading good principles^ and though great 
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multitudes were beyond their reach, they spiral 
themselves into every part of the land, tumiiig the 
attention of men to religious concerns^ calming thdr 
passions, guarding them against the strifes of die 
world, enjoining the scriptural principles of ^ obedi- 
ence to magistrates,'' and a sober, temperate, peace- 
able, and benevolent conduct. The direct dfect of 
their exertions was great ; and it increased m energy 
and extent as the demoralizing causes before-mea- 
tioned acquired also greater activity; and wlien 
their indirect influence began to appear more fully 
in the national church, and in other religious bodies, 
remedies more commensurate with the evils existing 
in the country began to be applied* I shall not 
aflect to say what would have been the state of the 
church of England under the uncontrolled opeia- 
tion of all the causes of moral deterioration, and civil 
strife, to which I have adverted ; or what hold that 
church would have had upon the people at this day, 
had the spirit of religion not been revived in die 
country ; and if, when ancient prejudices had been 
destroyed by the spread of deleterious novelties iu 
the opinions of men, no new bond between it and 
the nation at large had been created. But if, as I 
am happy to believe, the national church has mudi 
more influence, and much more respect now than 
formerly ; and that its influence and the respect due 
to it is increasing with the increase of its evangelical 
clergy, this is all owing to the existence of a stronger 
spirit of piety ; and in producing that, the first great 
instruments were the men stigmatized as ^^ enthur* 
siasts^' by the Author of the Life of Wesley, Not 
only has the spirit which they excited improved the 
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religious state of the church, but it has disposed th^ 
great body of religious people^ not of the church, to 
admire and respect those numerous members of the 
establishment, both clergymen and laics, whose 
eminent piety, talents, and usefulness, have done 
more to abate the prejudices arising from different 
views of church government, than a thousand 
treatises could have effected, however eloquently 
written, or ably argued. 

But who are the persons whom the Methodistsr 
have alienated from the Church r Here, too, Mr. 
Southey and others have laboured under great 
mistakes. They have " alienated** those for the 
most part^ who never were, in any substantial sense^ 
and never would have been of the Church. Very 
few of her serious members have at any time been 
separated from her communion by a connection with 
us, for they have usually continued attendants on her 
services, and observers of her sacraments. This was 
the case during the life of Mr. Wesley, and continues 
to be so in many instances now ; and when an actual 
separation of a few such persons has occurred, it ha» 
been usually compensated by a return of others from 
US to the Church, especially of opulent persons, or 
their children, in consequence of that superior inffu- 
ence which an established church must always exert 
upon people of that class. For the rest, they have 
been brought chiefly from the ranks of the ignorant, 
and the careless; persons who had little know- 
ledge, and no experience of the power of religion ; 
negligent of religious services of every kind, and 
many of whom, but for the agency of Methodism^ 
would have swelled the ranks of those who are 



^lially disaffected to church and state. If sudi 
persons are not now churchmen, they are influenced 
by no feelings hostile to the institutions of their 
country* In another respect also, Methodism an- 
swers an important purpose. It forms a middle 
body between the establishment and the dissenters, 
and aflbrds the means of religious assistance to many 
who fully approve of the ecclesiastical polity neither 
of the one, nor the other. Mr. Southey, with all 
his exceptions to Methodism, thinks that an advan- 
tage would be gained by formally attacliing as ia 
.some way to the Church. TTiis is no proof of his 
acquaintance with the subject on which he writes^ 
The time in which such a recognition of Methodism 
was most practicable, has long since passed away. 
Perhaps it would never have answered any im- 
portant end ; but certainly it is now neither possible 
nor desirable. There is a large class of people whom 
the Church cannot reach, which fall within our reach; 
and the church has its own sphere, into which we 
cannot^ and are not at all anxious to intrude. 



^ 8. Miscellaneous Strictures and Corrections. 

To several miscellaneous instances of unfair and 
unsupported statement, and of illiberal construction, 
I shsdl lastly direct the attention of the reader. 

Mr. Southey has twice referred to a passngo in 
the Minutes of the third Conference, for a ^I1fp^c,^ 
which cannot but be deemed disingoniinill 'M|^ 
passage is, " Did we not at the boeiririirtit fhHfin,t>}ff 
throw them into convictionft, info nfrnn^ ^nHtiy^f aiiti 




fear^ &c. ? Ans. We did^ and to we should do xt3L 
Here Mr.Southey seems to think that he has a 
full confirmation of his manner of accounting for the 
strong eflfects produced upon many persons by Mr. 
Wesley and his preachers. The idea he would con- 
vey is, &at in order to produce such effects^ art anld 
ifaiesse were resorted to^ and of course that nothing 
more than a transient impression was made upon 
the feelings. The passage, it is true^ is cardessly 
worded ; a very frequent fault in the early Minutes^ 
But if Mr. Southey had been candid enough in this 
instance to suffer this solitary phrase to have been 
explained by its context^ he would have seen^ that 
Mr. Wesley meant no more than is plainly expressed 
in the question and answer immediately preceding t 
^^ Do we sufficiently labour, when men begin to be 
convinced of sin, to take away all they lean upon ? 
Should we not endeavour, with all our might, to 
overturn their false foundations ? Ans. This was at 
first one of our principal points, and it ought to be! 
so still.** Mr. Wesley did not certainly mean, that 
any art should be used to affright people ; that event 
in stating the most solemn truths of the Scriptures a 
rhetorical finesse, which his good taste always dis^ 
gusted, should be employed to influence the imagi-' 
nation. Even the passage Mr. Southey has quoted^ 
from one of Mr. Wesley's sermons, in proof that hi 
himself used language ca,lculated to produce thiseffect, 
refutes his representation^ It is a plain, unrhetorical 
annunaation of the doctrine of Scripture on thcf 
point Before him, which might be paralleled with a 
thousand passages, from the most eminent divines of 
every church. It is eameist, and ^ithful, and pointed^ 
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m became a man who betieved the truths he taught, 
and was, doubdess, '^ purpaseiy* intended, in the beet 
sense, to alarm and stir up the careless and self- 
righteous; and, in the same innocent sense, every 
minister worthy of the name^ ^^ jmrposely^^ endeavours 
to produce effect upon his hearers. Mr. Southey's 
insinuation however lies with little weight against 
Mr. Wesley. Nothing could surpass the simplicity 
of his preaching ; nothing was more distant from his 
manner than the arts of the declaimer. Had the 
charge been brought against Mr. Whitefleld, it would 
have had much more plausibility. His manner 
was histrionic; his address unequalled, though in 
him I believe the talent was sanctified and over- 
ruled by a higher power. No two preachers of 
eminence were ever more unlike than Mr. Wesley 
and Mr. WhiteBeld. Mr. Hampson, in his Life of 
Mr. Wesley, (6) has happily caught the distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 

^< Never was the contrast ^^Biev between public characters 
than between Mr. Wesley and Mr. Whitefield. The former, 
when he was himself, had an easj fluency of expression, and 
an address and manner particularly chaste and natural. He 
was often logical and convincing, and sometimes descriptive ; 
but he never soared into sublimity, or descended into the 
pathetic. His style was the calm, equal flow of a placid stream, 
gliding gently within its banks, without the least ruffle or agita- 
tion upon its surface. The eloquence of Mr. Whitefield was of 
another kind. It was more various ; and yet, with all its variety, 
in him it was strictly natural. He was a preacher who alter- 



(6) This work haa supplied Mr. Southey with some of his l^eat, atfl 
some of bis worst renuirks. It was written under strong preyudicea, 
and some degree of resentment, which the respectable Author Kved to 
surmount. 

M 
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■alelj tlmiideffcd amd lighteaed opoo hb andieBce ; now fiifing 
them with terror^ and bow touching and affecting them with all 
the softer and more pleasing emotions. He knew how to in- 
spire them with whaterer passion he was desiroos to call forth ; 
and the nnlcs or tears of his hearers were eqnall j at his com- 
mand. Thongh not so accnrate a speaker as Mr. Weslej, he 
was more popular. He had a loader and more musical voice ; 
his tones were more varied ; his action much more dirersi£edy 
and his whole address in pnhlic was that of a master in all the 
arts of popnlarit J.** 

An aged and respectaUe clergjrman lately ob- 
served with respect to Mr. Wesley's preaching, that 
it always reminded him of the lines of Denham, 

<< Though deep, jet clear ; though gentle, jet not dull ; 
Strong without rage ; without o'erflowing fulL" 

It is to be feared that Mr. Southey^ in reality, 
takes exceptions to the doctrine taught by Mr. 
Wesley, the real liability of unconverted men to 
future punishment, and that he would have greatly 
preferred the ministry of those, who 

** Never mention hell to ears polite." 

A much heavier charge lies against him as to two 
quotations, one from the sermons of Mr. Wesley, 
the other from a work by Mr. Fletcher : the former 
of which he has garbled, and giveii to the latter a 
false application. I regret to make this charge, 
because the general fairness of Mr. Southey's book, 
whatever may be thought of his opinions, deserves 
commendation.. It is clear, however, that as Mr. 
Southey gets towards the end of his work, and con- 
templates Mr. Wesley as the head of a religi- 
ous body, which has in part separated from the 
church, his prejudices become more powerful ; and 
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having, from a bitter xlissenter^ become an ardent' 
churchman, he probably thinks it right to prove the 
sincerity of his conversion by his zeal. In closing 
his volumes he appears, therefore, much more dis- 
posed to detract both from the character of Mr. 
Wesley, and of Methodism, than in the body of the 
work. The quotations in question are understood 
by him as proving, that the moral good produced by 
the labours of Mr. Wesley was in fact but very 
small ; and this impression so well suited his pur- 
pose, that either he did not give himself time to read 
the extracted passages in their connexion, or he has 
wilfully and dishonourably perverted the meaning of 
their authors. The first passage is from one of Mr. 
Wesley's sermons, and is thus quoted by Mr.Southey : 

^' There were times when Wesley perceived and acknow- 
ledged how little reformation had been effected in the majori tj 
of his followers : ^ Might I not have expected,' said he, ^ a' 
general increase of faith and lore, of righteousness and true 
holiness ; jea, and of the fruits of the Spirit — ^love, joj, peace, 
long-suffering, meekness, gentleness, fidelity, goodness, tem- 
perance? — Truly, when I saw what God had done among his 
people between forty and fifty years ago, when I saw them 
warm in their first love, magnifying the Lord, and rejoicing in 
God their Saviour, I could expect nothing less than that all these 
would have lived like SLUgtAs here below ; that they would have 
walked continually as seeing Him who is invisible, having con- 
stant communion with the Father and the Son, living in eternity, 
and walking in eternity. I looked to see ^ a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people ;' in the 
whole tenor of their conversation ^ showing forth his praise who 
had called them into his marvellous light.' But, instead of this, 
it brought forth error in ten thousand shapes. It brought forth 
enthnsiam, imaginary inspiration, ascribing to the all-wise God 
all the wild, absurd, self-inconsistent dreams of a heated imagf- 
lurtioii. It broofbl forth pride. It brought forth prejudice, 
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evil ^rmiyiiig) eensarjottsiiess, judging and condemning on^' 
apother ; all totally subyersive of that brotherly love which Ts 
the very badge of the Christian profession , without which, who- 
soever liveth is counted dead before God. It brought fortft 
anger, hatred, malice, revenge, and every evil word and it^ork ; 
all direful fruits, not of the Holy Spirit, but of the bottomless 
pit. It brought forth such base grovelling ajOfections, sucft^ 
deep earthly-mindedness, as that of the poor heathens, which 
occasioned' the lamentation of their own poet over them : O 
cwrvoe in terras animce et ccelestium inanes!^* 

Now if this passage were to be taken as Mr. 
Southey has insidiously put it, it would not have 
been out of his province, as the biographer of Mr. 
Wesley, and the historian of Methodism, to have 
compared this representation with those numerous 
passages in Mr. Wesley's writings in which a very- 
different representation is made of the success of his 
labours, in order to ascertain a fact which was surely 
important to the inquiry he had voluntarily under- 
taken, and to determine the precise quantum of 
good produced by Methodism. But not only 
was it Mr. Southey*s duty to settle the average of 
these very opposite statements ; but to reconcile 
tlie passage in which he affects to find Methodism 
condemned by Mr. Wesley with those numerous 
and liberal admissions as to the real and extensive 
good produced by it, which he himself has made 
in various parts of his most inconsistent volumes^ 
Nay, I must think, that if Mr. Southey had not 
been conscious that he was taking an unwarrant- 
able liberty with the quotations in question, h^ 
would have felt himself bound to examine these 
apparent contradictions at some length, instead of 
hastily leaving them, supported by a few coo- 
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IWiniatory dogmatical assertions of his own, to pro- 
duiCe the^impression which he designed. But the 
dishonesty of our Author must here be exposed. 
Thfe peissage which he has given as one continuous 
extract from Mr. Wesley, is made up of two, and 
those claus^^ are left out which would have explained 
it^ real meaning. Nor is it true, as Mr. Southey 
states, that it was written by Mr. Wesley to show 
" how little real reformation had been effected in the 
great body of his follower^.'' Instead of this, the first 
part of the quotation says nothing of the degree of 
>^ real reformation" wrought among his followers, but 
speaks of what had been done in the natioriy in compa- 
rison of what he, not unreasonably, expected from the 
^commencement of so extraordinary a worlc of God. 
To prevent the passage from being so understood^ 
Mr. Souttiey dexterously slipped out a sentence 
between two parts of the quotation. Mr. Wesley, 
after asking, '* might I not have expected a general 
increase of faith, and love, of righteousness,'* &c. 
^ds, " was it not reasonable to expect that these 
frmts would have overspread his whole church ?" 
This is left out. Now the term church he never 
applied to his Societies, but to the Church of Eng- 
land, and here, he clearly means by it, all through- 
out the land, who professed to be of her communion. 
** Initead of this,** Mr. Wesley ob^serves, ^< the vine- 
yard brought forth wild grapes, it brought forth 
error in a thousand shapes,** artd many persons 
instead of following <he doctrirtes iknght trp' him, 
fiJlowed these errors ; but they were not surely, as 
Mr. Southey would represent, Mr. Wesley's " fbl- 
lowers,*' when they followed opinions and teachers 
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which had no sanction from him* Nor does he only 
refer to errors which arose frora the perversions < of 
the doctrines of Methodism^ but to errors which 
.arose from a heated and virulent opposition made to 
them^ both in the church and out of it. By the 
zealous propagation of truth, the advocates of 
error were made more active, and in many cases 
more successful, the constant result in every age. 
** It brought forth enthusiasm,'' &c. But not in 
the great body of Mr. Wesley's ^^ followers," as, our 
author would have it understood. This could not 
be his meaning ; for on the contrary he affirms, that, 
generally, ^^ the work in his Societies was rational 
as well as scriptural, as pure from enthusiasm as 
from superstition. It is true, the opposite has been 
continually affirmed ; but to affirm is one t^hing, to 
prove is another." Mr. Wesley referred to the case of 
George Bell, and a Tew others in London, who were 
opposed and put away almost as soon as their errors 
appeared, and whose real enthusiasm was injurious, 
not only to the few infected by it, but operated 
largely for a time to counteract the influence of 
true religion in the land, by confirming the preju- 
dices which all worldly men indulge against it, 
and who never fail to fix upon such circumstances 
to bring it into disrepjate. *^ It brought forth pre- 
judice, evil surmising, censoriousness, judging and 
condemning one another, all totally subversive of 
that brotherly love, which is the very badge of the 
Christian profession," &c. Nor does this apply, as 
Mr. Southey represents it, to " the great body of 
his followers." On the contrary, all know, who 
are acquainted with the history of Mr. Wesley's 
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Societies, that, till his death, ho body of Christians 
equal in number, and for so long a period, were ever 
more, and few so much, distinguished for the absence 
of strifes and contention, and for a lively affection to- 
wards each other. Mr. Southey was either not aware, 
or intentionally did not advert to the fact, that 
Mr. Wesley did not consider his Societies as a sect^ 
and as such separated from the body of religious 
people in the nation; and hence in this, and other parts 
of his writings, he addresses the religious public, 
and not his own " followers" exclusively. The work 
of which he speaks in these quotations, he knew 
was begun and carried on, not merely by himself, 
his broth^, and those who continued to think 
with him, but by Mr. Whitefield, and others who 
adopted the theory of Calvin ; and with them he 
wished, as far as possible, to co-operate, as well 
as with all, of every name, " who loved the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity," in spreading the influence of 
religion. When, therefore, he speaks of those cir- 
cumstances which had arisen to obstruct the spread 
of that work which once promised very rapidly 
to leaven the whole nation, his observations have a 
wider range than Mr. Southey assigns to them. The 
prejudice, censoriousness, and subversion of brotherly 
love, of which he complains in the quotation just 
given, may be supposed to be the results of that con- 
troversy which had been stirred up on the subject of 
predestination, and in which Mr. Southey has shown 
that candour an^ brotherly affection had little place. 
The spirit thus excited, unquestionably separated 
those, who, had they continued united, would Kaye 
produced a much more powerful and extensive effect 
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upon society. In this respect the controvery wM 
injurious to the cause of religion. It chiefly engaged 
die attention of those who were labouring fc^r the 
moral benefit of the nation^ and who alone had 
that truth in possession by which any efiectual im- 
pression could be made ; and it corroded the tempers 
of many of them, as well as destroyed their co- 
operation. Of the moral state of his ^^ followers^' 
Mr. W. is not speaking. 

An equally unworthy artifice is made use of by 
Mr. Southey in the latter part of the quotation^ 
which he urges as a further proof that little moral 
effect was produced among the *^ followers* of 
Mr. Wesley. Here also the passage is ^ mutilated^ 
and all is carefully left out which was necessary 
to its being understood aright. ^^The vineyard/' 
Mr. Wesley observes, " brought forth wild grapes, 
such base grovelling affections, such deep earthly- 
mindedness, as that of the pocn* heathens, which 
occasioned the lamentation of their own poet^ O 
turv^ in terras amnuB et celestium inanes ! O souls^ 
bowed down to earth, and void of Grod%" But of 
whom is this affirmed ? Mr. Southey says of ** the 
great body of Mr. Wesley's followers," and yet under 
bis eye, in the same paragraph, these censures are r&- 
ijtricted to the rich ; to persons " increased in goods," 
^nd consequently were not spoken of liie body who, as 
Mr. Southey knows, were sufficiently poor. But then, 
•perhaps, these few rich persons were Mr. Wesley « 
^ followers ?" Mr% Southey cannot even thus be ex*- 
ttilpated> for almost in the same breath Mr. Wesl^ 
declares, that they despised communion with his 
society. He doubtless referred to a few persone; 
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who, when low in their circumstances, had given 
some hope of their future piety and usefulness, but 
becomii^ rich, they had imbibed the spirit of the 
\World, and so far from being the great body of his 
followers, were not his followers at all. 

The unfairness of these quotations from Mr* 
Wesley's " Sermon on God's Vineyard," can only be 
equalled by another from the works of Mr* Fietcher«, 
which immediately fellows. " Mr. Fletcher," he ob- 
serves, *^ confirms this unfavourable representation, 
and indicates one of its causes. There w^re mem- 
bers of Society, he said, who spoke in the most 
glorious manner of Christ, and of their interest in 
his complete salvation, and yet were indulging the 
most unchristian tempers, and living in the greatest 
immoralities." But Mr. Fletcher in this quotation 
does not refer to the members of the Methodist 
Societies in general ; he speaks not of the great 
body of his " followers," as Mr. Southey wishes to 
have it understood. On the contrary, he refers to ^ 
few who adopted the Antinomian creed, and who 
uniformly became the virulent opposers of Mr. 
Wesley and his "followers," and he points out the 
{^^ctical evils of the Antinomian heresy in general^ 
an error which never infected more than a few indi- 
viduals in the Methodist Societies, which from their 
commencement were well instructed in this contro- 
versy, and were the steady, and often ardent oppo- 
nents of Calvinism in all its forms. The phrases 
which Mr. Fletcher uses in these extracts sufficiently 
prove this. " Christ*s complete salnatioriy^ '^finished 
salvation^ &c. are expressions which never obtained 
among us ;-^they mark the Shibboleth of persons of 
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very opposite views to those^ which, from the first, 
were taught by Mr. W. On the ground of these 
misrepresentations, Mr. Southey concludes, that Mr. 
Wesley's system " tended to produce more of the 
appearance than of the reality of religion." But how 
does he know this ? He has no intimate or per- 
sonal acquaintance with it. The only authority on 
which he grounds the inference lies in the quotations 
which have just been examined, and which he has 
either greatly mistaken, or designedly mutilated and 
perverted. 

As Mr. Southey was not able to comprehend the 
motives which led the founders of Methodism and 
their associates to engage in a work of so much 
labour and peril as to spread evangelical truth 
throughout the land, because they resulted from 
principles and feelings of an order very difierent from 
those by which he himself appears to have been 
influenced, it was not to be expected that he should 
do full justice to their merits as sufferers in the cause 
of righteousness. But considering them merely as 
well^ntentioned enthusiasts, it would have done no 
discredit to his heart had he shown himself tnore 
sensible of that heroic bravery, mingled with meek- 
ness, patience, and tenderness to their persecutors, 
which they exemplified. Their labours in the dark, 
and then but half civilized parts of our country, were 
not unaccompanied with suffering and danger ; the 
opposition raised by bigotry and brutality was 
neither partial nor infrequent. That light and influ- 
ence, which ever since have been contending with 
the ignorance and immorality of the land, were in 
almost every place met with the resistance which 
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springs from uncharitable and blind prejudices?, 
and which zeal for the forms of religion always 
supplies in proportion as its spirit departs. Me- 
thodism, in almost every place, at its first intro- 
duction, had its confessors: in some places its martyrs. 
All had to endure contumely, and to become a bye- 
word, and a proverb of reproach to their neighbours ; 
great numbers suffered the loss of substance; many 
the spoiling of their goods ; many personal ill treat- 
ment, destructive to future health, and in some 
cases inducing a premature death. The preachers 
especially were often cruelly assaulted, and put in 
hazard of their lives. They, however, persevered, 
and laid the foundation of a better state of things ; 
and though Mr. Southey has seen nothing to admire 
or commend either in their zeal or their patience, 
that will not affect the reward they have on high. 
The utter want of feeling with which Mr. Southey 
adverts to these circumstances is among the most 
striking characters of his book ; and it adds another 
fact to prove, that though the sentimentalism of 
poets and novelists may run in a tide sufficiently 
copious through their books, and amidst the crea- 
tions of their fancy, yet it is often either fac- 
titious like their subjects, or so drained off by 
the demands of fiction, that what is real in life, 
like an African desert, is left unmoistened by a 
spring, and uncheered by a shower. Mr. Southey 's 
semi-infideUty, in the case before us, has greatly 
tended to counteract those better feelings of which 
his nature may be capable, even when he is not 
writing verse ; and, as the true principle from which 
those who exposed themselves to reproach and perse- 
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cutioa for the moral amelioration of their country acted 
was either unknown to him, or not to be admitted 
into his work, he finds even in their sufferings 
subjects for reproach and contempt, rather than for 
admiration. 

Mr. Whitefield, he tells us, had ^ a great longing 
to be persecuted," though the very quotation from 
his letter, on which he grounds the aspersion, shows 
nothing more than a noble defiance of suflering, 
should it occur in the course of what he esteemed 
bis duty. Similar sarcasms have been cast by in- 
fidels upon all, in every age, who have suflered for 
the sake of Christ ; and like those of Mr. Southey, 
they were intended to darken the lustre of an 
heroism springing from love to the Saviour and the 
souls of men, by referring the conduct to which 
that principle prompted them into spiritual pride, 
and a desire to render themselves conspicuous. Of 
John Nelson, one of Mr. Wesley's first lay coad- 
jutors, who endured no ordinary share of oppression 
and suffering, as unsought, unprovoked, and un^ 
merited, as the most modest and humble d^meanolr 
on his part could render it, he truly says, that ** he 
had as high a spirit, and as brave a heart as ever 
Englishman was blessed with ;" yet even the nar- 
ration df his wrongs, so scandalous to th^ magis- 
tracy of the day, but sustained by him in the full 
spirit of Christian cotistancy, is not dismissed with- 
out a sneer at this honest and suffering man himself 
^* To prison therefore Nelson was taken, to hifi 
hearts content'' And so because he chose a prison 
rather than vicJate his conscience, and endured 
imprisonments and other injuries, with the unbend* 




tng feeling of a high and noble mind, corrected and 
controlled by ^^ the meekness and gentleness , of 
Christ,** imprisonment was his desire, and the dis- 
tinction which he i$ supposed to have derived from 
it, his motive ! Before a criticism so flippant and 
callous, no character, however sacred and revered, 
could stand. Mr. Southey might apply it with 
equal success to the persecutions of the apostles,, 
and the first Christians themselves ; to the confes- 
sors in the reign of Mary : and the whole noble 
army of martyrs. 

: The real danger to which these excellent men were 
exposed, is, however, carefully concealed* White- 
field's fears, or rather hopes, of persecution, he in- 
forms us, " were suited to the days of Queen Mary^ 
Bishop Gardiner, and Bishop Bonner; they were 
ridiculous or disgusting in the time of George the 
Second, Archbishop Potter, and Bishop Gibson."^ 
This is said because Mr. Whitefield thought that he 
might probably be called to ^^ resist unto blood," 
and our author would have it supposed, that all this^ 
was *^ safe boasting," in the reign of George the- 
Second; and whilst the English Church had its- 
Archbishop Potter, and its Bishop Gibson. No^. 
nor in the early part of the reign of George the 
Third, and with other bishops in the church a*- 
^Lcellent as Potter and Gibson, was the anticipation^ 
groundless. The real danger was in fact so great 
from the brutality of the populace, the ignorance 
and supineness of the ms^strates, and the mob- 
exciting activity of the clergy ^ one of whom was 
luualty the instigator of every tumult, that every 
man who wMit forth oa the errand of mercy in that 
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day, took his life in his hand, and needed the spirit 
of a martyr, though nqjt in danger of suffering a 
martyr's death by regular civil or ecclesiastical pro- 
cess. Mr. Southey has himself furnished in part 
the confutation of his own suggestion, that little 
danger was to be apprehended, by the brief state- 
ments he has given of the hair-breadth escapes of 
the Wesleys, and of Mr. Whitefield, and of the 
sufierings of John Nelson. But a volume might be 
filled with accounts of outrages committed from 
that day to our own, in different places, (for they 
now occasionally occur in obscure and unenlightened 
parts of the country,) upon the persons of the 
Methodists, for the sole feult of visiting neglected 
places, and preaching the gospel of salvation to 
those who, if Christianity be true, are in a state of 
spiritual darkness and danger. To be pelted with 
stones, dragged through ponds, beaten with blud- 
geons, rolled in mud, and to suffer other modes of ill 
treatment, was in the anticipation of all the first Me- 
thodist preachers when they entered upon their 
work, and this was also the lot of many of the 
people. Some lives were lost, and many shortened : 
the most singular escapes are on record ; and if the 
tragedy was not deeper, that was owing at length 
to the explicit declarations of his late Majesty on 
the subject of toleration, and the upright conduct 
of the judges in their circuits, and in the higher 
courts, when an appeal was made to the laws in 
some of the most atrocious cases. Assuredly, the 
country magistrates in general, and the clergy, were 
entitled to little share of the praise. Much of this^ 
is acknowledged by Mr. Southey, but henattemptS to' 
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throw a part of the blame upon the preachers them- 
selves. ," Their doctrines of perfection and assur- 
ance" were, he thinks, among the causes of their 
persecution ; and " their zeal was not tempered 
with discretion." With discretion, in our author's 
view of it, their zeal was not tempered. Such dis- 
cretion would neither have put them in the way of 
persecution, nor brought it upon them ; but they 
were not in any sober sense indiscreet : and as for 
doctrines, the mobs and their exciters were then 
just as discriminating as mobs have ever been from 
the beginning of the world. They were usually 
stirred up by the clergy, and other persons of some 
influence in the neighbourhood, almost as ignorant 
as the ruffians they employed to assault the preachers 
and their peaceable congregations, and the descrip- 
tion of the mob at Ephesus, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, was as well suited to them as if they had 
been the original and not the copy. " Some cried 
one thing and some another, for the assembly was 
confused, and the most part knew not wherefore 
they were come together." They generally, how- 
ever, agreed to pull down the preacher, and to abuse 
both him and his hearers, men, women, and even 
children. 

Mr. Southey's observations on our band-meetings, 
and watch-nights, cannot be passed over. His cen- 
sure of this part of our discipline, is not quite so 
gross as may be found in some other publications, (7) 

(7) Mr. Polwhele has pretty largely dwelt upon these institutions, 
and charged us with gross and sh^meM immoralities in their ob- 
servance in his new edition of the *^ Enthusiasm of Methodists and 
Papists considered, by Bishop Lavington ; with nQtes, introduction » and 
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but they proceed from the same ignorance of our 
institutions which has misled others; and on the 
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appendix^'* eqaal in bulk to tlie bishop's work, wbicb lie b»9 just 
edited for the illumination of the year 1820. This gentlewuzn has 
recoyered, it should seem, the effect of the detection of the falsehoods 
contained in his '* Anecdotes of Methodism," published a few jears 
a§^o, and again stalks forth, under pretence of zeal for the ckureh, vritk 
fiUsehoods as gross, and with a countenance as unabashed. Like the 
ram in Daniel's yision, he pushes '* westward, northward, and south- 
ward,*' in almost every direction, against Bible Societies, the education 
of the poor, the erangelical clergy in the church, and above all, against 
Methodism, whether Arminian or Calvinistic. Mr. Polwhele has at 
length secured himself, f should conceive, against all reply ; for his vio- 
lence and grossness have rendered reply unnecessary; and no writer, 
I. suppose, will be fosnd so insensible of what he owes to himself as 
to itoop to him. His introduction, notes, appendix, &c. are in many 
parts, in fact, too loose and obscene, and often too nearly approach 
blasphemy itself, to be read by any of the decent part of society, except 
obliged to it by some public duty, though they are written by the 
vicar of Alanaccan and St. Anthony ! Such a farrago of bigotry, 
blasphemy, buffoonery, indecency, and falsehood, has not for a long 
time disgraced the pi^ess, and affronted the common sense and HVelings 
of all who profess the least respect to religion in the church or out 
of it. As a politician, Henry the Eighth is the great object of his 
admiration. As a churchman. Archbishop Laud. He is an enemy 
to much preaching, even in churches, for '^ it was a remarkable 
saying'f founded on the reason of things, that a preaching chunrdk 
cannot stand,^* To the evangelical clergy, he bears almost as great 
an enmity as to the sectaries. '' Our own gospel preachers are really 
greater enemies to the church, than the most malign opposers of 
her." They are contemptuously called " Gospellers ;^* and as to 
those colleges, at Oxford and Cambiidge, <' that pay particular atten- 
tion to the education of gospel ministers," he advises the heads of the 
universities ** to watch over them," and '* check the slightest tendency 
in their youth to evangelical irregularities." As to unevangetical irre- 
gularities he gives them no advice or caution, as being, f suppose, in his 
estimate, of little danger to the church. For those of the clergy who 
are zealously endeavouring the conversion of the Jews, he- has the 
appellation '^ Judaizing Gospellers ;" and for those who are promoting 
the conversion of pagans, ''Gentile Gospellers;" and they seem 
equaUy offensive to him. Bible Societies come in also for a large 
share of his anunadversion. He anticipates the highest degree 
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tubjeet of bands and vinatteh-nightft) he ha^ given sohie 
sranctkm ta the wieked misrepresentatiofis of writer9 
less disilposed tbirn hvttiself t6^ truth; 



^t^t^tmt^issmS 



of moral and ciWl &&aget ttom lAfe drbuliEKtiotf of fb« 8<iri^tit>«y ' 
amongst the poor ^ aittd k 1» Hatfte tliiii kiftteJi fj^af' hf thltt itte^^ 
tliey are fiendieii^Kl " ripe fbi^ ^ye»^ ^vil #ork.'* Th« c^e^!&<Mif of 
Bifoie sulwcriptkmsamofij^ tti^pSd^ is therefore ** a ne^ritfttfi^biii^e^^/' 
atfd the fenmtef tg-eiM^y «iiy]^£r>yed by the BtMe l^iknety is << d^gt^n!^ 
into an edgruie of fkuaiioisttir/' ** A iK s«ifceTy more degraded wKen 
we see it aa inrti W i ic wl of reMKoo.^' Htlnt'it fem^ refbrMf^rd^ vM 
tberHnrnde ooHeotoMi of 6iUe AsmweiibtS^Er, ac^e therefore pilaceid by hm 
t^on w^affy- tfve M&iv l^v^tt These femate cblleolo^ << go frontf ' 
koQie 1» hi^UMV Madlog on^tii^ tfiliy i^th^n," and pehetrating^ Utef 
feeessee of demeMfr^ r^i^j ^«ey e>i^ety week i«is& af ^x^ibotiotf^ 
or excite jealousy under one roof or anothei*."' They exIOrt " iaMfy 
Mcrels^' ttmk§i^2mt$; sMd ^< htfit^y^^i^milj^^d', to g6i HiUe- 
money^ he ftettei^<ii'#<»(iWI not iserttple w ^\ ffceir mtsieti* jfodda;^^ 
T6 Bell'd tseihoeli^ he i» ic»tde\y e)Mirt«Sible, attd aiis for tftbse' 6f 
Lancftsterhehai'ttot? *^ the ii^||4it^t doiihi,' tl^if tti^ gi>a»id' <»^ i^ 
tc puritanise mdf revobitlbiiiSKe'thtt emm^/* AMt a!t tines^e' fuhltf-' 
notiotts agaiMC «dte>iiBf tibe ehui^h; we citkti^ ejfpeet himte' be' dve^ 
Ifentle in hi* tretftmeM of the erite o«V of it fiissentei^' and BJE^i. 
thediiMH' itt« Hpeethei5 > Whteh> eveiy Whefe <^o8S hiiS path. He jM gtetiaf' 
^Matitffied With the Tdkfratkto' Acft; arid' redomAiends' seme V^y im. 
poitant imj^atemeHifi kt it Wi^ the M^hodiste he thinks, lifc^ 
Jonah, he doee^ welltd'be aHgry, aind eatiigil!^ reasons mbrl^ nnmei^v 
Oud and weighty fofthclh* stfppf^6ilslofl; tha» t!ie moody pi^ph^f fbt' 
the' destriKctiOs of the Nlnetiti^; arid if what he^ affintts Wer^ hixi 
tt^y as weeoiridnotfaavea'nidreiii^ttei^jttdgfe, #« should not c^t^- 
tXinly dcifterre t^: hitve on^ \^'^: His'aitfthorities for his i^ttftemeiil^ 
th^ chieflif twtf ; and hoiXt are efualty' go6d. Th^ is first, \^ 
honoiirahle stelf, edtivictM! of bfeairing Mde Withesfi^i^inst his' neigh- 
bouirii n fewyeaniagv^^ by lift. SKe^uef BteW and others, who reptted^ 
t6 his *< ABCedetin of Mietfo^isfA;" The seeonld afnthoriry is the^ 
author of ^'Work oltt I^edie^m, very well kh6wh taiiJ6ch<&act&; aii' 
author by proffebsiodi ^jen fonher professions fiiiied, or became' 
iM^; vaawlm biB^lately^MhirfWkn fltwiiteV of octavos into the riioi^ 
rttpii ihfitttifkcthi^ of the" flying iurtiHery 6£ bl^pheroy and seditidn, 
itfT'^lrHtfef' ih' chief to^ the* celebi^Kted p^^ publisher of Ludigitix^ 
Rill, atfd'is'i^pitt^d'tb he thfe ittihot' of the political *' Hdus^ thu^ 

ftiOtVmi'* tiM;'<lM^I>liftt^'<^l^^ the «' MaM:.^ 

■ N 
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Our band*meeting8 are small companies of serious 
persons^ of the same, sex^ and in the same condition 
of life, whether married or single, who meet occa- 



monial Idtdder," 6ec, Such is the authority which Mr. Pohrheley 
a priocipal writer in the Aoti-Jacohiii Review, the man who is agti- 
nized at the dai^rs which threaten Church and State, iratemizes 
with, and holds up to confidence. " But misery gives a man strange 
bed-fellowB,'* and the misery to which IMLethodism has redaced the 
*' Vicar of Manaccan," has made him very cardess in the ch<Mce 
of his companion. The most singular circumstance is, that our 
great Anti-Jacohin Reiriewer has resorted to Mr. Hone's journeyman 
parodist and '* dainty dish" provider, for a character of the learning 
and piety of the clergy of the Church -of England, which he exhibits 
with no small triumph. Even the most rigid sectarian would scarcely 
humble the church to this. 

But whilst the blind violence of Mr. Polwhele's attadcs upon re- 
ligion, and religious characters in the churdi and out of it, will excite 
pity, the filthy verses, entitled " The Saint's Progress," in the 
appendix to his edition of Lavington, must mingle pity With indigna- 
tion. These are the means by which such high churchmen as Mr. 
Polwhele, make a lotv church : and low it is in the county of Cornwall; 
so low, that even if a Sectarist would not rejoice in the elevation of 
its character and influence in a county so populous, he might be 
justly suspected of loving his own party more than the common 
Christianity « But it will not be raised by calumnies and slanders;, 
by intolerance and unchantableness ; by inrious pamphlets, and 
railing visitation sermons. The Cornish people are distinguished, 
for their strong sense. .This is acknowledged by Mr. Pqlwhele,- 
notwithstanding the heavy charges of fanaticism which he brinj^ 
against them ; and to the zeal, diligence, and affection of a cleigy 
who *' seek not theirs but them" they will not be insensiUe; : Let- 
Mr. Polwhele imitate some excellent examples among his. bretibren 
there. Let him cultivate the ornament of a meek ai|d a quiet spirit; 
preach th^ doctrines of his own church, fitidifuUy and affeotionat^y; 
instruct the young, correct the vicious, comfort the, sick and agcdL*; 
let him rather weep over heresies, and errors, and wanderei^s, thta.: 
exasperate them by a proud and censorious spirit. ;.l^ hipi..beoonM». 
^Vpnre in heart," and then his lips and his. pen, both of,.^hicb. need, 
much lustration, will become pure ^o. In that cajjff^- iiis churchy, 
will not want, attendants, nor their, altam CQiiii|iunicant8^;,.fis^<^^ibe;i 
shew as mqch diligence to sprea4,this spirit through the^qqumty, 
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rionalty to converse with each other on their reli-'* 
gious state^ and to ehgag^« in mutual prayer. They 
are grounded upon the injunction of St. James, 
*^ Confess your faults one to another^ and pray one for 
another, that ye may be healed/' Whatever ob- 
jection may be made to these meetings, as a formal 
part of discipline, (though with us they are only 
recommendedy not enjoined) the principle of them is 
to be found in this passage of scripture. They have 
been compared to the auricular confession of the 
papists, but ignorantly enough, for the confession is 
in itself essentially different, and it is not made to a 
minister, but takes place among private Christians 
to each other, and is in fact, nothing niore than a 
geineral declaration of the religious experience of the 
week. Nor is the abuse of the passage in St. James 
. to the purpose of superstition, a reason suflSpient for 
neglecting that friendly confession of faults by 
Christians to each other which may engage their 
prayers in each others behaliR.' The founders of the 
national church did not come to this sweeping 
conclusion, notwithstanding all their zeal against the 
confessions of the Romish Church. In the Homily 
on repentance, it is swd, *^ we ought to confess our 
weakness and infirmities one to another, to the end, 



amqng^ his brethren, as he has employed to make them persecuters, 
he will see the church ris^ not upon the destruction of religious 
Ubei'ty, good neighbourhood, and evangeMcal sentiments, but upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets ; a. foundation, not to be 
laid by hard speeches, but by truth and love, Mr. Polwhele seems 
to hare taken the celebrated Sotith for his model, and in tmth h^bas 
instated him successfully in every thing, btU his xvit aiid ^wnm. It 
is also but just to South to say, that as Mr. Polwhele never mounts 
so high,- so South nerer souk so low. 

N 2 
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that khowtug each other's frailness^ we may the 
more earnestly pray together unto Almighty God^. 
our Heavenly Father^ that he will vouchsafe to 
pardon us our infirmities, for his Son Jesus Christ* s 
sake.** For the principle of this institution, Mr« 
Wesley might therefore [dead the authority rf the 
church of which he was a clergyman ; and if the 
manner of carrying the principle into effsct were 
free from sound objection, a formal institution for 
this purpose can no more be condemned than ;tbe 
principle itself. Mr. Southey, however, objects tor 
our mode, because Mr. Wesley's rules enjoin aja. 
explicitness of mutual communication on the sub- 
ject of religious experience which he thinks danger- 
ous. Yet even Bishop Taylor not only enjoina 
the practice, but directs that it should be mw^ 
more explicit than the rules drawn up for the bands 
by Mr, Wesley himself require. 

^^ To the same purpose, it i$ of great use thai he 
who would preserve his humility, should cdioose 
some spiritual person to whom he shall oblige himr 
self to discover his very thoughts and fancies, every 
act of his, and all his intercourse with others, in 
which there may be danger ; that by suoh aa <^)en- 
ness of spirit he may expose every blast of vain giory^ 
every idle thought to be chastened and lessened by 
the rod of spiritual discipline ; and he that shall find 
himself tied, to confess every proud thought, every 
vanity of his spirit, will also perceive that they must 
not dwell with him, nor find any kindness fi:om him» 
kc^'^-^Holy Lu>ingj chap. 2. sect 4/ 

Mr. Wesley is not, therefore, without an autiiprity,^ 
of great weight with Mr. Soujtlj^yi^ for thut ii;(jititw^. 
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tioti/ td the very prfeciple of wliidh he «o much 
^ec«i Btitthcti, hfe remarks, '• Mt. Wesley did 
not perceive the danger of leading his people into 
temptafttoB by making them recur to fevery latent 
thiwcrjght of evil, and compelling them to utter, vf ith 
their lips, imaginations which might otherwise have 
h^ea suppressed within their hearts for ever !'* Mr. 
Sputhey, howevel*, like some others, judging from the 
stirpng expressions of the band rules, has mistaken ,. 
their intention. It was never intended, that the 
tefeptaitionS, and evil thoughts of the trtitid, should 
h^ vaentioned in their particularity and.detail. This 
^BBtwi^er enjoined^ never practised. The tale he 
hits given of a silly woman, who fell into this ertbr, 
is an individual case. This practice would, not be 
sanc^oned for the very reason he ha^ stated, and 
^itih' i^' itideed a sound one. It tv6tlld injdre and 
not Ispprove the heart; and to the full length of 
Bishop Taylor's advice, we are therefore 4fiot disposed 
tb gp. It is a suffieieiit answer to all the fears which 
tne author has expressed as to the ^ect of these 
meetings, that among the most eminently holy of 
oiir people are tiiose, generally, who observe the 
bands. It is allowed that their benefits altogether 
depend upon the prudent use made of them ; but 
they are not capable of the abuses which Mr. S. 
anticipates, for they are not at all to the taste of 
trifling and undecided persons. (8) 



(S) Mr. Soniliey tffirnt tfatt Mr. Cbtrloi WMley '* •boiniiiittfi tbi 
bands.*' Mits Wesley in some rmmulBS on Mrl SmUiMy '« work, wMi 
srbioh the bas fkvoar^d ue, obtenren ofttfais |MU0MfC^ " i cib bM|r 
By leiliaiiony, (comb«rattd by my m tht r ) ^mt my dear fkHuii 
i^ways coBiMcred ebwses and baad* esMBtial to preserrs sv^i 
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The injurious effects which Mr. Southey considers 
as necessarily following from watch-nights^ are 



strengthen Christian unity, and enable the leaders to inspect the con- 
duct of their members. That he abominated BeWs presuniptioii, and 
excluded those who joined his bands (so indeed did my uncle) is true; 
but as the passage stands it implies the bands in general." 
. From the same remains, f have the liberty to insert the following 
passages, which correct other misrepresentations and mistakes. 

'' In another plsce, Mr. Southey writes, ' It may be suspected that 
Charles thought he hkd gone too fkr, when he saw &e mischief, 
Tillainy, and folly, occasioned by Methodism, and that it had a tendency 
t^ separation from the Church.' BIy father no more thought .that 
' mischief, villainy, and folly' were occasioned by Methodism than 
by Christianity, which infidels affirm. He certainly regretted any 
tendency to separation from the Church ; but he loved the Melhodists 
to the last, did justice to their lives and principles, and always con- 
sidered them as raised up to be auxiliaries to the Church, ana 41 
j^eculiar people, sfealous qf ffood works. ^* 

. .1^ My dear father is not treated with much more liberalky than my 
pncle. Mr. Sopthey attributes the mutinies in Georgia to, him; his 
words are, <* In truth he had been the occasiop by his iqjudicious zeal." 
Now, how is it possible to peruse ihe' whole account, (wlAsh Mr. 
fioutbey must have read) the treatnept. he 'experienced from General 
Oglethorpe at the instigation of wick^4vP^<>pl^» ^^^ ^^ refutation of 
this calumny by the open detection n^ade before the General, and affirin 
such a thing ? Mr. Southey omits to &dd, that the General acknow- 
ledged his error, and wishing to retain Imp, he proposed to build hini 
a house, and offered him a deputy if he would return to the colony." 

** Mr. Southey says that Mrs. Wright, (the wax-moulder) was 
niece to my aunt Wright — No such thing ; she was bom an Ajsieri* 
can, and no way related ; but it gives an opportunity of adding * she 
sent treasonable intelligence to America during the war.' 

'* I wish to correct an error which Dr. Whitehead and Hampson 
have fallen into, from whom, Southey, I presume, has taken it, 
respecting my beloved aunt Hall, as it is not generally known tp 
be so. Mr. Hall first courted her when she lived with her uncle, 
Matthew Wesley, in London ; this was unknown at that time to the 
femiiy ; he then paid'.his addresses to Kezia, and when the match 
was fixed, he returned to Martha, whose affections he liad won, and 
married heir, against the expostulations of her brothers ; but had not 
this been the faot^. my : good grandmother would have strenuously 
opposed it. J had this aooount from herself, and mentioned it to . my 
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equally destitute of fdiindatidn. Very seldbm mor^ 
than ottce in the year, oh the eve of the new year, ai^e 
they kept till midnight; on other occasions, whiih 
are quarterly, they conclude at nine br ten o'clock. 
One cannot but smile at the anxiety expressed by Mr. 
Southey, and other writers, about our mforadity, when 
commenting on these meetings. Is it probable, that 
if a midnight meeting once in a year, had, after more 
than half a century of experience, been found pro- 
ductive of the terrible immoralities which ' isotefe have 
charged . upon us, who$e ass€frtioriis5,IiK^ those of 
Mr; Polwhele, are m^de- whfh great ea^e,'^^that ' seve- 
ral hundred Christi to ministers wduld h&Ve united 
to support thetn ?J MfiSouthey may 'iay aside his 
iind apprehensions. 'We know 'ourfeelVes,- and our 
people ; and in a country where it iar Wlstbmary fot 
persons, on the last night of the yearyto sit up till the 
new year commences, and when that timie is td6 
often spent in a manner little suited to ttie condfti6'6 
of creatures to whom the lapse of so great a portion' df 
their lives as a year is an event of great im]portance^ We 
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father, who said, < he knew she always justified herself from the 
tsircumstance of first love, "hut she ought not to have' taken him.' 
<Kezia lived ibitr.years after, :and it certainly wBd not for any thing 
she suffered on this account, that she died." ,, ■. i 

** Mr. Southey says, that my uncle as a hushand, was not a» submis- 
«hre as Socrates, or as patient as the man of Vz^ Mr. Sonihey di& 
not hi^w him, or any of hia family. My fetber (the mofttindulgfM 
husband) used to say, that his brother's patience towards his infe 
exceeded all bounds. The daughter of Mrs. Wesley was an indobi- 
taUe witness of his forbeitfance, and bore 'her testimony of it — so did 
many who knew of the treatment which be bore without reproach or 
repining." 

A similar statement as to Mrs. Hal), I have received from Mr. 
Charles Wesley. 
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^bmlc it iiot oa]y blaqaele^i, but edifying, to iii»k ite 
Iff those r^ligip|:(s esLSfc^ses which ipay most fiorably 
^pr^s it iipop pi|r own ipipiiU, thai ^' we are stnor- 
g^rs ^Oid pi)gr^|B« m>QQ e^rth ;** md lead the eanilesa, 
as in a t^us^^d ^nstf^^^ejs thfsy have done^ to oonsider 
^e gre^ eqdf of Jifip^ aad thiP M>leB)nkie8 of an apir 
pro^ching e|firftity . 

^\ie renew||l of pur ppvenant witli God eaily in 
i^npYf yevify If aapther pf ,our customff on wlucli 
'Nfs. Spii^ey ^^ qcif^ PPm^ iii^hf^oooiing reflectioni; 
][ sh|^ Qnlyirefj^ hipf) f^ ^ juiltification of the prin^ 
ciplfi of f^is ^olen^Q ^^ f^thii dominunioii-jervice oi 
jdi^e Churp^, W^^a^ ^f^vy tifvie the sacred ovdinanec 
is ad|siii>ist|Ej|isd| the wm^ aet is performed : ^^ and 
f^fe wfi o^ ai^ present ynto thee, O Lqrd, onr^ 
feJveSj pfir AWl^ s^ bodies, tei he a reasonable, hdy, 
9n(l liv^y i^$|crifipe unto thee,*' &o. We do this in % 
j^<ov^ e^fendpd fo^ip pf solepn dedication onoe a 
y^aif, f^pd that is ^ the difierence. As to dgnkig 
f^ 9pvf PAPt^ ^his is Dpt our praotioe ; and for sign^ 
)ng it with bloq^ as sitated by Southey^ it may have 
been done by some individual enthusiast, though 
I never heard of an instance, and do npt believe it. 

Perhaps i^ t^is mi^qdla^epus s^ptipR \X iiMQr W W 
properly notioed as elsewhore, that Mr. Southey 
has fallen into an error as to the settlement; of Qur 
chap§li5. 'f Whppev^r ^ p^fypv^ v?^» b^iU, e«» was 
ta|(ea that it should be settled on the Methodist 
plan ; Aat is, that the property sl^puMl be v^t)ec][i^ j^pt 
j^XrusUie?, bMt \n ]VIt. Weslejfj ft«d, the Cp»fiwranee*^ 
Now, iihe^ proper4jf of chapda, when such a settle- 
nient taV:es place, i^ a;l^^3*8 vested in th$ 7^9^^^^ ; 
the occupation of the pulpit only being spciw^ to thi 
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pi>eacher8 k^y appointed by ^he Conference froni 
year to year.- The Conference lias ho nnyreprdperty 
ki the best secured chapels^ tbatt in the Poet Laureates 
butt of sack. 

Mr. Soiitfaey is mistaken in tcipresenting it as one 
of the leadmg causes which led to the separation of 
Messrs. W^ley and Whitefield, that the former 
wished to obtain Whitefield*s acquiescence in his 
favourite dofcftrine of Christian pfeiiJection ; a doctrine 
which^ as so many better jiidgel^ have mistaken Mr. 
Wesley's views^ Mr. Sourtiej^ may be excused for 
not understandmg. When ' be shall have passed 
his noviciate in Christianity^ he will come better 
prepared to pw»nounee judgment upon it. This, 
however, was not the leading cause of Aeir diflerence. 
It lay much deeper. Whitefield became a diam- 
pion ft>p Calvinism vand Mr. Wesley though*' it hi* 
duty to oppose what appeared to him a dangerous 
error. This is made suf&cieatly clear by a letter of 
Mr. WWtefield's, from whifch Mr. Southiy has 
given extracts in Vol. I. pi 381. They werd hot; 
however, separated in heaif ; they went ibrtlh^ • in 
different directions, but with the same xibjecft, to 
pour out the stream of Nviilg truth into efV6ry part 
of the land. Neither the one nor the ot)ier was suc- 
cesfllhl in the conversion of men by the peculiari^ 
tics in which Ihey differed, but by preaching those 
great jnincijiles of the Gospel of Christ in whidi 
they cordially agreed. 

Our Author charges Methodism with leading t6 
* illiberal manners^ and confined knowledge ;'^ and 
the pregnant proof which he deigns to give is, that 
Mr. Wesley ^^ actually gave oifence by printing 
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Prior's ^ Henry and Emma* in his Magazip^." Af r. 
Wesley was an extn^yagant admirer of the poetry of 
Prior^ Jbiithe certainly; never assumed to give th^ 
law to taste among his people ; and if they difiered 
fro9) him as to the ex(;ellence and tendency of this 
poem^ they might surely.be allowed to 4q so without 
incurring Mr. Souther's censures, when Dr. Johnson 
himself^ whose knowle)^ge was not therefore sus- 
pected to be ^^ confinef)/' has called, j^e poem '^ a 
dull and tedious djalogue, whicl^ excites ' neither 
esteem for the man, nor tenderness fQr.the woman/' 
After all, the objection (was not to th^ reading of this 
nor any other pf Prior's poemSi, nor of el^egsmt and 
imaginative poetry in = general; (we read spme of 
Mr, Soutbey'sy will ^(^ urge, that sis a. proof of oui; 
confiped. knowledge and .^pi\t of laste?) but to its 
inseijitiq^ ip a peri^9d^ca] wp^^ prc^ssedly religious^ 
and . I suppose ,i^hs^^ ^q^ v^lj^giom , magazine of th^ 
present d^y, wquld tl))^|^; similar poem ;Si:^cieintly 
9ccor4^i^ : w;ith it;j^^pljai)( ^ insertion, wljatever poc^tic 
e^cell^q^ it :might Jbo^t. (The illiberal passage 
whic^.fpllpws in Ae n?ict;page, j(ypL,II. p. 519,) 
merits. 'also a slight .np^ce., ^' In iprppoition :as 
Methodism obtait^d ground ^ an^png .the , educated 
classes, its dirjcct eflects were evil.'*, WJ^iere is the 
proof? ^^^It narrpwed ,their vie,ws^.,ai;)4: flings.'* 
In what way is no|; statfad, and no answer, can there* 
fore be given,— ^' It hurthened them .;with forms.'* 
This is also mere assumption ; for the^ religious forms 
of Methodism were never very numerous^ ; certainly 
not more so than those of the Church. ^[ It restricted 
them from recreations which keep the mind in 
health." It is difficult to ascertain what recreations 
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are here ]i)4^fa^t.M;];iich Mr. !$»<^hinkjs ,$o Q^ejs^^y.|tj9 
tnerUal hea^jth* ' J^^^^l^^ ^ 1^ 
excitement;, o! ^amhling., ; . If , sq,, J^ethodif ;n \^&k 
tainly prohibited them to :^,foUowers ; hut U wa^ n^^ 
peculiar in. this. The mo^t serious membe^ of other 
bodies think with us^ tha^t they are fatal, and not 
conducive to the nr^nd^s health. But it did npt. pro- 
hibit cheerful converse^ polite literature^ and the 
pleasures of taste, ^^ It discoun^ed^ if it did not 
absolutely prohibit^ accompUshments that give it 
grace to life-'* Here, too, is a want of explicitnes^^ 
If Mr. South^. means the cultivation of amenity and 
courtesy of noanners, general lit^ature, the fine a^iis^ 
music, and sinular accompUshnie^ts, he was never 
more nqistaken ; if he means, dancings as -J sus- 
pect, he is right, and I do no.t think we,.n,e^ed an 
apology.^ ^f |t separajted t)iem frop genersdj gaiety." 
•—True, irom,jthe intimacies of indiscpn^ipate ^pciety^ 
but with g^eral society they have .eygr mixed 
when any p^urppse.^ of public .U8efulnes3 was to be 
attained. . y his charge resuljl^ from Mf .. Southey's 
fJefpcjtive • vi^jivs of real religipp. There is, .in par 
Lord's words, f ^ a wortd ;" , jjer^oiis. whose, habits,^ if 
notiminoral, ^^re wholly earthly, ajid tiling;, afid 
froni an izUimaof with lliat ^^ world j^ every true 
Christian, by wl^atever name he is known, is cal^e4 
to, separate himself, except when he mi^^s ^ith it to 
enlighten ita- errors, and correct its . j^nonjis.^ /^ It 
sif bstituted a sectarian in the place of a catholic 
spirit." This is also a charge without foundation. 
It is granted, that through the infirmity of human 
na.ture, every religious body, the Church of England 
not excepted, is prone to a sectarian spirit. But if 
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Mr. Simfhef ttfekiiis, ftiat tftfe MetWfett have been 
dt^o^ byth^if sy)>1;eta t(5 mi and 

Sodd ^Bf 'bthef'conltfiuiil^ties^ there h hbthing h^ his 
boot ^tilch we' ^afl-^b''pfromp%ariH' emphatically 
8eny. We havti tiot at leirtt discovered this dis* 
positibh fifs to piou8 dnd eminent members and 
minis^i^ 6f the Cnmich of England. "It alienated 
them from the national church/* This has been 
abundantly replied to ?n the preceding pages. "It 
iveakened the strongest cement of so<^ial order.^ If 
by this cement Mr. Southey means honesty, in- 
duistiy, loyalty to the sovereign, and obedience to 
the laws, the insinuation is false. His own book 
bears testimony to the contrary. If he inean any 
thing ^Ise we shall be obliged by an explanation of 
the charge, and also of the sentence which immedi- 
ately' fbllows, — ^^ it loosened the ties whereby iMa 
are bound to their native land.** ' Here I camidt 
even gue^s his meaning: he wished, I suppose, tb 
round 6fr the sentence. ^^It earned^ disunion ahd 
discbra ihtd private life, breaking tl{) families and 
friendship.** The auth^ forgets t6 state how often 
it earrieq intb' families 'peace, and love, and order. 
Of this the instances were innumerable ; and whene 
it otherwise happened, what was the cause ? Sbthe 
branches of a family became seri6iisly impressed} 
renounced the ' follies of life ; frdqtrehted the house 
of prayer ; aild febnneeted themselves with the peopld 
among whom they had been brought to a real ac- 
quaintance with religion. The consequence wftf, 
that in some cases ^ a man*s enemies were those of 
his own household.** Methodism thus> like prirtti* 
tive Christianity, bifcame incidentally, and by the 




bigotiyi d2^ worldliQessr ^qm^o^ the ^ickedness^ 
of o^her parts of the , f^mily^ the sourse of di^ 
Hnion ; and Mr. Sputhey urges agaiastys the p^cH 
cise oliigection whicfh wa» made ^f old to ChFHt^anity 
itself. The cases are of the. sswe class; th^^^ispute 
was not with .Methodistn^ so much as with the pew 
and religious temper with which the g09pfl> heartily 
received^ had imbued the opposed and per^ecute4 
parties. Did the blame in such cases lay Vfiiifk 
Methodism^ or with that intolerance^ and enmity 
to truth and piety, with which the members of 
some families opposed the othca^s, on no other 
account than they had become ^^ righteous over* 
much/' and from whom in return they received 
nothing but kindness? True and serious Christianity^ 
Under any other form, would have produced pre« 
cisely the same effect. The real reason <^ the oppo^ 
sition and ill will in such cases, may he found in the 
words of the apostle, — ^^^Tbey think it strange that 
ye run not with them to the same excess of riot/! 
But Mr. Southey attempts to confirm thi9 represeur 
tation by quoting a passage from one of Mr., WesUy'sr 
sermons, which, though be does not at all under-r 
stand, he thinks sufficient to warrant him in ex-r 
claiming, '' what infinite domestic unhappiness rnusH 
this abominable spirit have occasioned !" The pas- 
sage is, as for ^^ brothers and sisters, if they are 
of the woAdy you are under no pbligatic^ to be 
intimate with them, you may be civil and friendly at 
a distance,** But what does Mr. Wesley mean by 
not \mng ^^ mtitfiate with them?'' Simply notjn 
that degree as to partake ^i their, spirit, and join iti 
theur sins. Mr. Southey, had he : been disposed ta 
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give a just interpretation to this passage^ might liaVe* 
perce^ired'this from comparing the different parts of 
the same sermon from which he hasf iq[uoted it, for 
Mr. Wesley^s advice there, as to the conduct of true 
Christians to men in general, can scarcely be sup- 
posed to be more liberal than that he would give in 
the case of our own relations. " We are ^ to honotir 
all men,* as redeemed by his blood, who ^tasted 
death for every man.* We are to bear them tender 
compassion — we are never willingly to grieve their 
spirits, or give them pain ; but pn the contrary, to- 
give them all the pleasure we innocently can-; seeing' 
we are to ^ please all men for their good.* We are 
never to aggravate their faults, but willingly allow 
all the good that is in them. — ^We ought to speak 
to them on all ' occasions . in the most kind and 
obliging manner we can — we are to behave to them 
with all courtesy, showing them all the good we can" 
without countenancing them in sin." " Let love be 
the constant temper of your soul. Seie that your 
heart be filled at all times, and on all occasions, with 
real, undissembled benevolence, not only to those 
who love yoUy but to every soul of man. WheneVier 
you open your lips, let it be with love, and let there- 
be^ on your tongue the law of kindness.** Now such 
passages ought certainly to have been quoted before 
Mr. Southey had disclaimed against the ^^ abominable 
spirit" of Methodism ; and he ought to h^vfe shown 
how the above advices tended to " infinite family 
dissentions.** He has also said in another plaee^ 
that Methodism opposes but a feeble barrier against 
the breach of the fifth commandment, and has given 
another passage from Mr. Wesley in - a perverted 
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dense in support of the charge. I/et him read Mr^ 
Wesley*s sermon ^^ On Obedience to Paritits,^ and 
he may see reason to be more just in some future 
edition of his work, should it be called fof . 

In Vol. II. p. 531, we are told, that if the Me- 
thodists ^^ bad instituted societies to dischai^e such 
painful offices of humanity as the Sosurs de la 
Charite in France, the good which they might have 
effected would have been duly appreciated, and re- 
warded by public opinion.'' It so happens that 
such societies have been instituted. In every prin- 
cipal town we have a Society for the visiting and 
relieving the poor, and friendless, and sick; and 
great are the sums thus spent, as well as the number 
of visitors, male and female, who seek out the 
victims of poverty and disease, of every profession 
of religion, regarding only their necessities, iti cellars, 
garrets, and other abodes of disease, ' contagion, and 
vnretchedness, to minister to their wants. The good 
thus effected by their efibtts has also, though Mr. 
Southey knows it not, been ^^ duly appreciated by 
public opinion," as the large public collections for 
" The Stranger's Friend Society," and other chari- 
ties, made in our chapels, sufficiently testify, as 
well as the liberal subscriptions and donations con- 
stantly received, and especially in London, from 
persons of all ranks, entirely unconnected with 
us, but who know the persevering zeal of the 
visitors, and that systematic management of these 
Societies which, whilst it effectually guards agatinst 
imposition, reaches, by patient investigation, thej 
Cases of retiring and modest ^iisti^isS. This if"^ 
another instance in proof of hdw little oiir author 
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knows of a people as to whom he utters opinions 
and censures so confident. The kind of Societies 
which he thinks would entitle us to public suf^port 
actually exist. 

^ 9, Misrepresentations of Mr. Westeif^s Chdtactet 

corrected. 

Some remarks on a few passages^ ib which Mr. 
Wesley's character is concerned^ may propcirly dose 
these strictures. 

To Mr. Wesley's leaarmng, and various and grealt 
talents^ Mr. Southey \» just ;; but an attack is made 
upon what he daU» his ^5 voracious credulity.'' ^ He 
accredited and repeated stories of apparitions^ and 
witchcraft^ and possession^ so silly, as well as mon*' 
strous^ that they might havte nauseated the eodrsesi 
appetite for wonder \ this too> when: the beMef o» 
his part wa» purely gratuitous^ and no motive can 
be assigned^ except the pkeusure of believing;" 

On Uie geaeriJ question of supematurad appear* 
ances^ it may be remacked, that Mr. Wesl^ might 
plead authorities for his faith as> high^ as numerously 
and as learned^ as any of our modern scepticflr 
iot their doubts. It is in modern tidies only thair 
this species of infidelity has' appeared^ with the 
exception of the soptiistS' of the atheistical seett m 
Qreeee and Ronfte, and the Sadduceesv amontg the 
JewSk The unbelief so eooimon in the present da|^ 
among free-thinkers^ and half-thinker^^ 00^ such sub^ 
je^ts^ plaees itself therefore^ with only these esccp*? 
tipns^ in oppositim to^ the belief of the learned aad> 
unlearned' of every age and' of every &atioR>i polished^ 
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semi-civilized, and savage, in every quarter of the 
X globe. It does more ; it places itself in opposition to 
the Scriptures, from which all the criticism, bold, 
subtle, profane, or absurd, which has been resorted 
to, can never expunge either apparitions, possessions, 
or witchcrafts. (9) It opposes itself to testimony, 
which, if feeble and unsatisfactory in many instances, 
is such in others, that no man in any other case would 
refuse assent to it, or, so refusing, he would make 
himself the object of a just ridicule. That there have 
been many impostures is allowed ; that many have 
been deceived is certain ; and that all such accounts 
should be subjected to rigorous scrutiny before 
they can have any title to command our belief. 



(9) Dr. Anthony Horneck has well observed, *< If some few melan-^ 
choly monks, or old women, had seen sach ghosts and apparitions, 
we might then suspect, that what they pretended to have seen might 
' be nothing but the effect of a disordered imagination ; but when the 
whole world, as it were, and men of all religions, men of all ages too, 
hare been forced by strong evidences to acknowledge the truth of 
such occurrences, I know not what strength there can be in the argu- 
ment drawn from the consent of nations, in things of a sublimer 
nature, if here it be of no efficacy. Men that hare attempted to 
evade the places of Scripture, which speak of ghosts and witches, we 
see how they are forced to turn and wind the texts, and make in a 
manner noses of wax of them, and rather squeeze than gather the 
sense, as if the holy writers had spoke like sophisters, and not like 
men who made it their business to condescend to the capacity of the 
common people. Let a man put no force at all on those passages of 
Holy Writ, and then try what sense they are like to yield. It is 
strange to see, how some men have endeavoiu*ed to elude the story 
of the Witch of Endor, and, as far as I can judge, play more hocus- 
pocus tricks in the explication of that passage, than the Witch her- 
self did in raising the deceased Samuel. To those straits is falsehood 
driven, while truth loves plain and undisguised expressions; and 
error will seek out holes and labyrinths to hide itself, while truth 
plays above-board, and scorns the subterfuges of the sceptic inter- 
preter." 
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ought to be insisted upon; but even imposture and 
error pre-suppose a previous, opinion in favour of 
what is pretended or mistaken ; and if but one 
account in twenty, or a hundred, stands upon credible 
evidence, and is corroborated by circumstances in 
which, from their nature, there could be no mistake, 
that is sufficient to disturb the quiet, and confound 
the systems, of the whole body of infidels, (l) 
Every age has its dangers. In former times, the 
danger lay in believing too much ; in our own, the 
propensity is to believe too little. (2) The only 



(1) '* And for as much as such coarse-graiued philosophers as 
those Hohhians and Spinosians, and the rest of the rahble, slight 
religion and the Scriptures, because there is such express meniion of 
spirits and angels in them, things that their dull souls are so inclinable 
to conceit to be impossible ; I look upon it as a special piece of Pro- 
vidence, that there are ever and anon such fresh examples of appa- 
ritions as may rub up and awaken their benumbed and lethargick 
minds into a suspicion at least, if not assurance, that there are other 
intelligent beings besides those that are clad in heavy earth or clay ; 
in this, I say, methinks the Divine Providence does plainly outwit 
the powers of the dark kingdom." — Dr, Henry Moore. 

(2) ** There are times in which men believe every thing ; in this 
wherein we now are, they believe nothing ; I think there is a mean 
to be chosen ; we may not believe every thing, but surely something 
ought to be believed. For this spirit of incredulity, and this character 
of a brave spirit, is good for nothing, and I.have not as yet discovered 
the use thereof. 'Tis true, credulity hath destroyed religion, and 
introduced a thousand superstitions. For which reason I am content 
that men stand upon their guard, when any thing is debated and 
reported concerning wonderful and pious histories. The generality 
of those which are called honest men are come so far from thence, 
that they have cast themselves on the other extreme, and believe 
nothing. Nevertheless whither goes Uiis, and what will be the issue 
of it? 'Tis to deny Providence, 'tis to make ourselves believe God 
does not intermeddle in the affairs below, and to ruin all the principles 
of human faith, and by consequence to cast ourselves on a perfect 
scepticism, which is peradv^nture^a dis|)Osition of mind the most dan- 
gerous to religion of any in the «Korld. By doubting all matters of 
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ground which a Christian can safely take on these 
questions is, that the a priori arguments of philo- 
sophic unbelievers, as to the " absurdity^'* and *^ m- 
possibility^'' of these things, go for nothing, since the 
Scriptures have settled the fact, that they have 
occurred, and have afforded not the least intimation 
that they should at any time cease to occur. Such 
supernatural visitations are, therefore, possible ; and 
when they are reported ought to be carefully examined^ 



fact which have any appearance of extraordinary, they tell us they 
have no intention to extend it any farther than the history of the world. 
But we don't perceive, that we insensibly enteitain a habit of doubt- 
ing, which extends itself to every thing*. There is a God ; we all 
consent thereto. There is a Providence ; we all profess and avow it. 
'Nothing comes to pass without him. Is it possible, tliat God should 
so hide himself behind his creatures, and under the veil of second 
causes, that he should never at any time, though^ never so little, 
draw aside the curtain ? If we have taken the resolution to deny the 
truth of all extraordinary matters of fact, what shall we do with history, 
both sacred and profane ? He must have a hardness and an impu- 
dence that I understand not, that can put all historians in one rank, 
and range them all together as forgers of lies. I admire the argu- 
ment of those writers, which lived two or three thousand years from 
one another, who nevertheless have all conspired to deceive us, ac- 
cording to our moderns, and there are neither sorcerers, nor magicians,^ 
nor possessions, nor apparitions of demons, nor any thing like it. 'Tis 
much that these gentlemen have not pushed on tlneir confidence, even 
to deny the truth of matters of fact coutaiued in the Scriptures, wliich 
would be very convenient for them. In the times that the sacred 
writers wnt their books, there were all these things ; and where do 
we find, that they ought to cease, and that a time was to come, in 
which devils should no more deceive men, and in which the heavens 
should speak no more in prodigies.^ Because historians have not 
been infallible, must we believe they have been all liars, and in all 
things? — Let us conclude, therefore, that the credulity of our ancestors 
hath caused many mischievous tales to be received as faithful histo- 
ries ; but also that it bath been the cause, that very faithful historiec 
do at this day pass for false talcs."— -jMnVu'* Pastoral letters. 

3 
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and neither too hastily admitted, nor too promptly 
rejected. An acute and excellent philosopher of 
modem times has come to the same conclusion. 
" Although Af i^i5«ipw)vi«, or a fear of spirits, hath been 
abused by vain or weak people, and carried to ex- 
tremes, perhaps by crafty and designing men, the 
most rigorous philosophy will not justify its being 
entirely rejected. That subordinate beings are never 
permitted or commissioned to be the ministers of 
the will of God, is a hard point to be proved."(3) 

Mr. Wesley's belief in these visitations is, there- 
fore, generally considered, no proof of a peculiar 
credulousness of mind. . On this he thought with 
all, except the ancient Atheists and Sadducees, 
modem infidels, and a few others, who, whilst in this 
point they agree with infidels, most inconsistently 
prcrfess faith in the revelations of the Scriptures. 
Mr. Southey himself cannot attack Mr. Wesley on 
the general principle, since he gives credit to the 
account of the disturbances at Epworth, as preter- 
naturally produced, and thinks that some dreams 
are the results of more than natural agency. 

How then does the author prove the ^^ voracity 
and extravagance** of Mr. Wesley's credulity ? Mr. 
Southey believes in one ghost story ; Mr. Wesley 
might believe in twenty, or a hundred. Mr. Southey 
believes in a few pretematural dreams, say some four 
or five ; Mr. Wesley may have believed in twice the 
number. This however proves nothing ; for credu- 
lity is not to be measured by the number of state- 
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(3) Mr. Andrew Baxter*s Essay on the Philosophy of Dreamine, 
in the ** Incjuiry into the Nature of tlie Human Soul," 
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ments which a person believes, but by the evidence 
on which he believes them. To have made out 
his case, Mr. Southey should have shown that 
the stories which he presumes Mr. Wesley to have 
credited, stood on insufficient testimony. He has 
not touched this point ; but he deems them *^ silly 
and monstrous ;" that is, he judges of them d priori, 
and thus reaches his conclusion. He did not how-; 
ever reflect, that his own faith in ghosts and dreams, 
as far as it goes, will be deemed as silly and mon- 
strous by all his brother philosophers, as the faith 
which goes beyond it. Their reasoning concludes 
as fully against what he credits, as against what 
Mr. Wesley credited ; and on the same ground, a mere 
opinion of what is reasonable and fitting, they have 
the right to turn his censures against himself, and 
to conclude his credulity " voracious," and his mind 
disposed to superstition. As to the accounts of 
apparitions inserted by Mr. Wesley in his Magazine, 
Mr. Southey thinks that he had no motive to believe 
and insert them, except the mere pleasure of believ- 
ing. I can furnish him with several other motives^ 
which I doubt not influenced their publication. The 
first was to collect remarkable accounts of such 
facts, and to offer them to the judgment of the 
world. It is assumed by Mr. Southey, that Mr. 
Wesley believed every account he published. This 
is not true. He frequently remarks, that he gives 
no opinion, or that " he knows not what to make of 
the account," or that " he leaves every one to forni 
his own judgment concerning it." He met with those 
relations in reading, or received them from persons 
deemed by him credible, and he put them on record 
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as facts reiK)rted to have happened. Now as to an 
unbeliever, I know not what sound objection he can 
make to that being recorded which has commanded 
the faith of others. As a part of the history of human 
opinions, such accounts are curious, and have their 
use. But if Mr. Wesley's readers were believers in 
such prodigies, it was surely not uninteresting to 
them to know what had been related. It neither 
followed, that the editor of the work believed every 
account, nor that his readers should consider it true 
because it was printed. It was for them to judge of 
the evidence on which the relation stood. I should 
make a very large deduction from the stories of this 
kind which might be brought together ; but I |bould 
feel much obliged to any one to form such a collec- 
tion, that I might be able to judge of them for' my- 
self. Many of these accounts, however, Mr. Wesley 
did credit, because he thought that they stood on 
credible testimony; and he published them for 
that very purpose, for which he believed they were 
permitted to occur, — to confirm the faith of men 
in an invisible state, and the immortality of the soul. 
These, then, were Mr. Wesley's motives for inserting 
such accounts in his Magazine ; and to the censure 
which Mr. Southey has passed upon him on this 
account, I shall oppose, at least the equally weighty 
authority of the learned Dr. Henry More^ in his 
letter to Glanville, the author of ** Sadducisnvas Tri- 
umphatiLsr '' Wherefore let the small philosophic 
Sir TopUngs of this present age deride as much 
as they will, those that lay out their pains in com- 
mitting to writing certain well-attested stories of 
apparitions do real service to true religion and 
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Sound philosophy; and tbejr most eflkctoally con- 
tribute to the confounding of infidelity and 
atheism^ even in the judgment of the Atheists them- 
selves^ v«rho are as much afraid of the truth of these 
stories as an ape is of a whip^ and therefore force 
themselves with might and main to disbelieve them, 
by reason of the dreadful consequence of them, as to 
themselves.'' It is sensibly observed by Jortin^ in 
his remarks on the diabolical possessions in the age of 
our Lford, that '' one reason for which Divine Provi- 
dence should sufler evil spirits to exert their malig- 
nant powers at that time, might be to give a check 
to Sadducism among the Jews, and Atheism among 
the Gentiles, and to remove in some measure these 
two great impediments to the reception of the 
Gospel.** For moral usesy supernatural visitations 
have doubtless been allowed in subsequent ages; 
and he who believes in them, only spreads their 
moral the farther by giving them publicity. Before 
such a person can be fairly censured, the ground of 
his faith ought to be disproved, for he only acts 
consistently. This task would, however, prove one 
of the most difficult which Mr. Southey has yet 
undertaken.(4) 



(4) As a decided proof of Mr, Wesley's ** voracious credulity ^*^ 
Mr. Southey quotes a case from his Journal, in the following terms! 
*' But he was sometimes imposed upon, by relations which were 
worthy to have figured in the Acta Sanctorum. One of his preachers 
pretended to go through the whole service of the meeting in his sleep, 
exhorting, singing, preaching, &c. and affecting, in the morning, to 
know nothing of what he had done during the night. And Wesley 
could believe this, and ask on what principles of philosophy it was to 
be explained !" And why does not Mr. Southey believe this? It is 
too absurd to be believed. A short method of dispatching a jcase, 
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But the greatest ^' credulity," even if proved, only 
implicates the judgment on some favourite subject ; 
I pass on, therefore, to some of those heavier charges 
which Mr. Southey, with a contempt not very be- 
coming, has hurled at the religious chai*acter of the 
founder of Methodism. I shall not show niyself so 
ignorant of human nature, even in its ** best estate^ 
as to contend that Mr. Wesley was without iniper- 



but is it a philosophic one? If Mr. Southey had never heard of 
persons rvalking in sleep, and performing the regular husiness of life, 
thereby discovering a continuous and correct perception of place and 
circumstances, a fact confirmed by numei*ous examples, this pheno- 
menon too, equally puzzling to philosophy, would have been referred 
to the '* Acta Sanctorum." But is there any thing in sleep-talking^ 
in itself more incredible, than in sleep-walking ? In a regular dis- 
course pronounced in sleep, which supposes a connected train of 
thought, than in performing a regular course of actions, which also 
implies, besides such a connection of the thoughts, a mysterious, and 
often an exact perception of an outward scene, though in sleep P 
Yet in this superficial and dogmatic way of determining a subject, 
does Mr. Southey pronounce the *' preacher" an impostor. That 
preacher was Mr. Catlow, which is every thing necessary to be said to 
those who knew him to rebut Mr. Southey's calumny, and to defend 
Mr. Wesley, in this instance, at least, from the charge of a " voracious 
qredulity." He separated from Mr. Wesley from a difference of 
opinion; but his plain, strait-forward integrity was such, that he 
was usually designated by Mr. Wesley, after his separation, *< honest 
Jonathan Catlow. ' ' The Rey . Jonathan Edmondson, of Birmingham, 
a most respectable man, a nephew of Mr. Catlow's, has recently in- 
formed me, that this peculiarity of his relative was well known in the 
family ; and if Mr. Southey wishes more information on the case, I 
refer him also to Mr. Catlow, his son, formerly Master of an Acadony 
at Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire, and who may be known either by 
Mr. Southey, or by his quondam friends, as an Unitarian minister. If 
Mr. Southey has no better proofs of Mr. Wesley *s credulity to offer, 
be must go a second time over the Magazine and Journals in quest of 
other instances. Let him, however, be careflil to ascertain the cha- 
racter of every person who n^ay be mentioned before he holds them 
up as pVetenders and impostors. 
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fections. Tills, however, is certain, that Mr. Southey 
has not found them out, whether they were many 
or few. Perhaps he thought, that as every man 
must have some filing, it became him to make out . 
a few cases against Mr. Wesley ; and as direct evi- 
dence was wanting, to supply the lack of it by 
opinion and inference. I confess, however, that I 
see as little philosophy as piety in detraction, either 
as to the dead or living, however it may be hidden 
under the authority of "wise saws and mixlem 
instances." Mankind are much more interosteii 
in knowing how much excellence of character 
is attainable by the grace of God, than how nuich 
it may be deteriorated and flawed. One pnanpts 
them to emulation, the other covers and jwdliatos 
their vices ; and it is therefore very strongly to be 
suspected, that where a disposition to detract from 
the merit of exalted characters exists, and labo- 
rious attempts are made, when no vice^ fairly 
present themselves, to convert virtues themselves 
into vices, there is always in the calumniating party 
a consciousness of his own defects, and a disposition 
to indulge rather than to correct them. That this 
charge of detraction lies against Mr. Southey, has 
manifest proof. He admits, it is true, that Mr. 
Wesley's character had great excellence, so much 
so indeed, as to make the subsequent detraction 
the more wilful and disingenuous. Mr. Wesley 
exerted his powers in the service of that God, " whom, 
undoubtedly, he loved with all his heart, and all his 
soul, and all his strength :" — ^' his object was to 
give a new impulse to the Church of England, to 
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awaken its dormant zeal — to become the author of 
a national reformation ;*' — he saw the good effects of 
his ministry, " they wefre public and undeniable^ and 
looking forward in exultant faith, he hoped that the 
leaven would not cease to work till it had leavened 
the whole mass/' " He was too wise a man to be 
obstinate, and too sincere in all his actions to feel 
any reluctance at acknowledging that he had been 
mistaken — he was a man of great views, great energy, 
and great virtues." This, and much more of the 
same kind, is said by the biographer in favour of 
Mr. Wesley ; yet, this same man, who ^^ loved the 
Lford his God with all his heart," — who devoted 
himself to these sacred objects, and from motives as 
sacred, — the man of " great virtues,'' — so ^^ sincere" 
too, in all his actions, — was the slave of popularity, 
ambition, and selfishness. His spirit was neither 
humble, nor his heart quiet, nor his judgment 
correct. *^By becoming an itinerant, he acquired 
general notoriety, which gratified his ambition" — "the 
lave of power was the ruling passion of his mind"— 
" no conqueror or poet was ever more ambitious than 
John Wesley" — "he could not hold a secondary place" 
— " his object was to be the head of a sect." Now, 
either Mr. Southey's skill in character-painting has 
been greatly over- rated, or he has wilfully erred on 
one side or the other. Nothing is so impossible in 
nature, as the union of those qualities which he has 
infused into the character of Mr. Wesley ; and the 
combination, in a literary or a moral view, is so 
monstrous; as to become ridiculous. If Mr. Southey's 
poetical characters had been as extravagant, hift 
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poems would have been below criticism. He knows 
well the caution of his master — ; 

^^ Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa supeme ; 
Spectatum admissi riium teneatis amici ?" 

Mr. Southey has, however, both taste and judgment 
in poetry ; and if, in drawing a character of real life, 
he has fallen into these monstrosities, it is to be 
traced to causes which rendered him as incapable of 
laying down the geography of the moon, as of giving 
the moral portraiture of Wesley. 

These causes are, the influence of prejudice, and a 
total inability to estimate religious character, because 
he himself is practically unacquainted with religion. 
Both causes have operated ; but in what proportions 
it is difficult, and not necessary, to determine. What 
I shall rather undertake is, to show, in few words, 
that he has not adduced a single fact to support the 
censures he has pronounced. What he has said in 
praise of the founder of Methodism may be safely 
left for confirmation to a hallowed, an useful, and 
a long-tried life, (for few men were so long in the 
public eye,) and to the effect produced by labours, 
never exceeded since the days of the apostles. 

I will take the chief instances of censure in which 
Mr. Southey has indulged, and examine the evidence 
on which they rest. 

In vol. I. page 244, Mr. Wesley is charged 
with spiritual pride, and the proof is, that he 
thought the words of the prophet, " The Spirit of 
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the Lord is upon me^ because he hath sent me to 
preach the gospel to the poor,** &c. fulfilled in 
every true minister of Christ ! Did Mr. Southey 
forget that his church very rightly considers all true 
ministers to be *' moved by the Holy Ghost ?** 
^^ By becoming an itinerant, and preaching in the 
fields, Wesley acquired general notoriety, which 
gratified his ambitionl^ page 398. Immediately 
after, he gives Mr. Wesley's own reasons for this 
procedure, in answer to an objection, " What need 
is there of thus preaching in fields and streets r Are 
there not churches enough to preach in ?** His 
answer is, multitudes " never come to church. Will 
you say, then, it is their own fault. I grant it is their 
own fault, and so it was my fault and yours when 
we went astray like sheep that were lost, yet the 
Saviour of souls sought after us. And oughteSt not 
thou to have compassion on thy fellow-servants, as 
he had pity on thee ?" Now, here are two opposite 
motives for an action ; one good, and quite in the 
spirit of true Christianity, and of the general, and 
even the allotved character of the man ; the other, a 
supposeable one in the mind of Mr. Southey, and 
bad enough: yet the latter is most candidly pre- 
ferred, without even pretending to adduce the least 
evidence to support it ! 

" The love of power was the ruling passion in his 
mind," Vol. II. p. 197. The reason given for this 
sentiment is, that Mr. Wesley never devolved his 
power over his Societies upon others. Why should 
he? He could not have shared his power among 
many, without drawing up a formal constitution of 
church-government for his Societies, which would 

have amounted to a formal separation from the 
2 
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church ; it would have been an insane action had he 
devolved it upon oncy and placed himself, and the 
work he had eflfected, under the management of any 
individual to whom his Societies could not stand in 
the same filial relation as to himself. Here, then, is 
no proof of excessive love of power. Power he had, 
but it was not acquired by artifice, it arose from his 
bemg the father and founder of the Societies united 
to him. Power was never used by any man with 
more mildness and integrity. This itself is an 
answer to the charge, that the love of power was 
his rulmg passion ; for the same unhallowed disposi- 
tion which leads a man to love power for its own 
sake, always impels him to make a display of it for 
the gratification of his vanity. Mr. Southey is not 
a very eminent moralist, or he would have considered 
that a ^^ ruling pcLSstori^ for power is one of the greatest 
vices of the human heart, and that it bears do^vn 
cveiy virtue which stands in the way of its gratifica- 
tion. The simple love of power is not in itself a vice ; 
but when it becomes a " ruling passion," it is pro- 
posed as an end, to which every thing else is made a 
means. If power be sought, or if, obtained without 
artifice, it be held fast, as the means of usefulness, and 
of benefiting mankind, this neither argues infirmity 
nor vice. As a means of doinis: good, Mr. Wesley 
held the power which had naturally, and without any 
effi>rt on his part, devolved upon him ; that it was not 
** his ruling passion," is demonstrated by this, that 
he sacrificed no principles of his own, no interest 
of others, for its gratification. His biographer cannot 
produce an instance, he does not attempt it, and yet, 
agam indulges in gratuitous slander. 
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" He exacted obedience from his followers^ 
(meaning his preachers^) as rigidly as the founder of 
a monastic order,** page 204. The inference from 
this would be, that he maintained a rigid authority. 
This is far from the truth. No man was ever more 
obediently served ; but it was because no man was 
ever more loved ; and because the confidence in his 
uprightness was unbounded. Reason, and gentleness^ 
and truth, were the instruments by which he so 
successfully conducted his plans. (5) 



(5) Id the Monthly MBQzzine for October, an attack is made 
both upon 3Ir. Southey and Mr. Wesley, by Mr. Evans, the author, 
I believe, of a book on the various denominations into which tbe 
Christian world is divided, and one of oar modem £6era2f, I presume, 
both in religion and politics. He complains, diat Mr. Southey has 
traduced the memory of his ancestor, Dr. Caleb Evans of Bristol, 
" without mercy." In what this unmerciful treatment of Dr. Caleb 
Evans consists, it is, however, difficult to point out, except that Mr. 
Soudiey thinks that Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher had the better of 
him in the controversy as to the American war ; and that Dr. Evans's 
principles are represented, in the extracts ftom Mr. Fletcher, to be 
mischievous and revolutionary. Mr. Evans, like most of the same 
liberal school, has little patience, when his favourite principles are 
controverted. Lib^jr^ it should seem, is all for themselves ; and, 
as, of course, none can hotustljf differ from them, all opposition must 
be the result of some sinister principle. Mr. Southey must not '< give 
the palm'' to Messrs. Wesley and Fletcher, against Dr. Caleb Evans, 
for that is to ^' traduce his memory ;" and yet Mr. Evans ventures 
to traduce the memory both of Dr. Johnson and BIr. Wesley. 

The former had a pension ; therefore the part he took in the politi- 
cal questions of the day, was insincere, and dishonest. Such is Mr. 
Evans's logic — I hope he teaches a method of reasoning somewhat 
more correct in his Academy. The present generation have, I believe, 
generally made up their opinion as to the integrity of Dr. Johnson. 
It puts little honour upon the head or the heart of any man in this 
day, however it oaight be excused in living controversy, to deal out 
such insinuations as Mr. Evans has comprised within the space of a 
few lines, against the great moralist of our coimtry. It would scarcely 
be admitted in any periodical work, but the Monthly Magazine, 
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^^ No conqueror or poet was ever more ambitious,'' 
page 304. The context shows, that the term aih- 



in which few persons would suffer their names to appear as corres- 
pondents, who are yery tender of their character, either as belierers 
in revelation, or as good subjects. 

Dr. Johnson had a pension, but Mr. Wesley had none, and sought 
none. Well, how then is it to be proved, that he could not be honest 
in his writings* on the American question. Some bad motive must 
have existed ; this follows from the axiom of the liberal school in poli- 
tics, that all anti-revolutionists are imbecile in judgment, or corrupt in 
heart, or both. As the proof of bad intention is not, in the case of 
Mr. Wesley, direct, for he had neither place nor pension, it must be 
made out by another process. He changed his opinions, and he was 
guilty of falsehood. This is the slur, and the reader is lefl to com- 
plete the inference himself. But in what sense did Mr. Wesley 
change his opinions ? Mr. Southey had stated that he Was once 
&vourabIy disposed to the American cause ; but, before it had de- 
veloped itself, as standing on principles which he conceived to be 
dangerous and revolutionary. That he was at first inclined to 
the Americans, is, in proof that one who had no interest to 
serve, was sincere in altering his opinion when the question was 
more fully opened ; and, especially when he saw that cause defended 
at tiomCy an principles decidedly hostile to monarchy, Mr. Wesley 
never changed his leading political principles. Had he done that, 
there would have been room for the charge of inconsistency. Many 
persons of the best principles hailed the dawn of the revolution in 
France, who speedily became its opponents. Others have gone on, 
advocating it through all its stages, like the editor of the Monthly 
Magazine, who, in the same Number m which Mr. Evans registers 
his name, and so far gives it his sanction, speaks of the late death of the 
Duke of Dantzic, '* one of the twelve marshals, who, under Napoleon, 
gloriously dtfended France against the machinations of the European 
despots^ Now, I conceive, that neither class is to be charged with in- 
consistency. One applauded the French Revolution on good principles, 
and those good principles being soon offended, their admiration ceased ; 
their principles remained the same. The other applauded it on bad 
principles ; and as its developement accorded with those principles, their 
zeal for it remained unabated. The principles of the men in this case 
also remained the same.. This was precisely the difference between 
Mr. Wesley and Dr. Caleb Evans. 

But Mr. Wesley, we are told, recommended a pamphlet written in 
^BLVDur of the Americans^ to Mr. Pine, of Bristol, that he might insert 
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bition is used in its worst sense, but how is , this 
proved ? In another place, Mr. Southey says, his 



passages from it in his paper, and which he first denied, when chargied 
upon him, and afterwards acknowledged. Mr. Evans is surprised 
that none of his bic^fraphers have noticed this, and hints, that it was 
** wise** in them to pass it over. The reason, I beliere was, either that 
they never heard of the fact, or thonght it one of the misrepresenta- 
tions or exaggerations of the not over- temperate controversialists of die 
day. That it was an exaggeration there is no more doubt than that 
Mr. Wesley was incapable of a wilfiil falsehood. There were two 
ways of accounting for it — the first, that a roan of Mr. Wesley'g 
engagements might easily forget that he had read and spoken well of 
a particular pamphlet — the other, that he denied the circumstance 
against his better knowledge, when, in point of fact, there was 
scarcely any end to be answered by doing so. The heated opponents of 
Mr. Wesley in that day adopted the less candid conclusion, and Mr. 
Evans remains sufficiently heated to retain it, and to tell the world 
that Mr. Wesley was capable of a wilful falsehood ! Did he ask, 
^* how many beside myself will believe this.'^*' 

But Mr. Fletcher called upon his ancestor, after the controversy, 
and this he would have his readers believe, was in the " way of 
apology /" Mr. Fletcher called on many of his Calvinian opponents, 
and in a very ^' conciliatory" way too, for he could not but be conci- 
liatory to persons, however he opposed their opinions ; yet, I beliere 
none of them ever concluded that his visit was an apologfy for 
contending with what he thought their errors. I will venture to say, 
that Dr. Evans never came to this conclusion — ^this is the dream of 
his descendent. Mr. Fletcher could respect personal worth in those 
firom whose principles he totally differed ; Mr. Evans has yet to learn 
that lesson. 

Perhaps this mean attack upon the moral character of Mr. Wesley, 
dictated chiefly by political hostility, might have been left to stifle 
itself in its own grossness, had not Mr. Evans himself argued from 
the silence of Mr. Wesley's Biographers, that they admitted the 
slander. Thus it was said, that we tacitly admitted the falsehoods in 
that in&mous publication. Nightingale's " Portraiture of Methodism," 
because we thought it more disgraceful to meet such an author, than, 
to bear his slanders. Does Mr. Evans intend to lay it down as a law^ 
that individuals, or collective bodies, are to be supposed to plead 
guilty to the charges made by their enemies because there are libels 
below contempt, and authors above shame ? 
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ambition was the ambition to do g^d. H«w are 
we to reconcile thbse opinions ? When Mr. Southey 
difiers from Mr. Wesley in assigning the motives by 
which the latter was influenced, we know which 
authority to prefer ; but vfhen Mr. Southey differt 
from Mr. Southey, we are at a loss, as far as autho-i 
rity goes. Will he have the goodness in another 
Edition to inform the world which side d^ the many 
contradictions his present work Contains he would 
have embraced. He has yet done nothing to ]n4tac6 
us to adopt the least favourable side. It is indeed 
mere trifling to speak of ambition in the case of Mr. 
Wesley in any but the best sense. Wealthj it is 
acknowledged, was not his object ; the only honour 
he met with was to be reproached and persecuted ; 
and the power of which we have heard so much, 
was the power to manage the religious af&irs of a 
despised and a poor people. What was there in 
this to tempt that low and corrupt ambition which 
Mr. Southey ascribes to him ? I fear that ambiti-^ 
oiiis clergymen may now be found in the Churd) : 
let then the question of Mr. Wesley's ambition be 
put to the proof. Will any of them come among 
us to seek its gratification ? We will give them as 
many of the advantages for obtaining " notoriety'^ 
which Mr. Wesiey possessed, as possible. They 
shall have enough of duty, long rides, and frequent 
walks, and fields and streets to preach in, and the 
darkest parts of th^ country, and the rudest of it» 
people, and the hardest fare. In proportion too, as 
tJiey imitate the zeal of the Wesleys, we will show 
them all honour and respect oq our part, and they 
will not lack that rcpoach e/l which the world 
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it not much more parsimonious in the present day, 
than when the names of the Wesleys were cast 
out as evil. It will not fail to calumniate them 
whilst living, if they give it too much disturbance^ 
and perhaps some future Poet Laureat may lay by 
his birth-day and coronation odes^ to asperse them 
when dead. Will all this tempt their ambition ? I 
suppose not. Neither in their day nor night dreams 
does Methodism ever occur to them as the road to 
honour ; and yet if it opened to Mr. Wesley so fine 
a field for the gratification of his ambition^ why 
should not their's press into the same course^ in the 
hope of seizing the same prize ? Have tbey learn- 
ing r so had he : have they prospects in the church ? 
so had he. Have they ambition ? so^ Mr. Southey 
tells us, had he. How then is it that he alone, of all 
the ambitious clergymen we ever heard or read of, 
was impelled by it into the course he adopted, and that 
none besides himself ever thought that field preach- 
ing and itinerancy opened the way to a distinction 
sufficient to allay the ambitious appetite of any 
" conqueror," or any *^ poet ?" I leave the diffi- 
culty to be explained by him who has created it. 

It is not enough that Mr. Wesley should be 
charged with " ambition," he must also be repre- 
sented as stooping to mean and unworthy arts to 
gratify it. " Charles could forgive an injury ; but 
never trusted one whom he had found treacherous. 
John could take men a second time to his confidence, 
aftter the grossest wrongs and the basest usage.** 
How does his Biographer account for this ? Most 
charitably I ^' Perhaps he regarded them as his 
instruments^ and thought all other considerations 
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must give way to the interests of the spiritual dooiH 
nion he had acquired.'' This is making him a 
fool for using treacherous men as his agents, when 
he might have had honest ones. But the fact isi 
that Methodism was not promoted by men of this 
description ; it offered no field for their labour ; and 
they were not, therefore, used as " his instruments.** 
The solution of the case, in consequence, goes fbc 
nothing, except as it is a pregnant proof of the 
candour and fairness of a biographer, who grounds a 
charge which involves either a gross folly, or what 
is much worse, on a mere ^^ perhaps^ I might, 
with certainly as much reason, say, " Mr. Southey's 
book abounds in contradictory representations of 
Methodism and Mr. Wesley, perhaps^ because he 
wished to make it sell, and therefore endeavoured to 
gratify the taste of the friends and enemies of both.**- 
But I will not resort to this solution of his palpable 
inconsistencies. I leave this method of determining 
the motives, and estimating the characters of men, 
to Mr. Southey. He indeed ought to have been 
little disposed to this kind of illiberality, who has 
spurned at it so indignantly in his own case ; and 
the character of Mr. Wesley is at least as important 
to the world, as that of the Poet Laureat. But he 
has given a very exceptionable example both to his 
own living critics, and to his future biographers ; 
and as he has informed the world that he expects to 
live in the literary history of his country, to those 
biographers he may be supposed to look with some 
anxiety. I have too much respect for his genera) 
character, for his present political sentiments, which I 
believe are very favourable to good order and loyalty, 
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without being ininiical to constitutional liberty^ and 
for his litewCty merits, to wish that with ^^ the same 
measure he has meted*' to Mr. Wesley, ^^ it should 
be meted to him again ;'' but assuredly a Life of 
Southey, on the principles of the " Life of Wesley,** 
would 'inot be favourable to his posthumous fame* 
Just enough of candour would be thrown into it to 
take off the appearance of illiberality and hostility, 
whilst- the general impression would temain de- 
tractive ; a little praise wpuld be used as the means of 
lendenng censure more pointed, and what was want- 
ing in fact, would be supplied by innuendo. In 
one respect, however, Mr. Southey would be placed 
in circumstances very different to Mr. Wesley. 
Both in pditics and religion, he has gone round 
the compass. Mr. Wesley's leading principles re- 
mained the same through life. He had never to 
mtfke the amende honorable for opinions unfavour- 
able either to good government, or to piety; he 
never "denied the Lord that bought him;" he 
never worked in the vocation of revolution and 
republicanism ; he never had to write down what 
he had endeavoured to write up. He published 
nothing on which he had to look back with regret, 
much less with shame ; or for which he had to plead, 
in future life, the apology of immature years and 
inexperience. No " ff^at 7^/er" of his, lurked in 
the recesses of a bookseller's shpp, to fill him with 
uneasy apprehensions lest it should be dragged out of 
its retreat to beard him in his lofbier pretensions, 
and call up his indignation at the malice which 
could give it publicity. I do not say that Mr. 
Southey's indignation at the treatment he received 
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in this case from his political adversaries was iU 
founded. He experienced no small measure of the 
indignity with which a party spirit imbues and de- 
bases little minds ; but still he was made^ in riper 
years, to *^ inherit the sins of his youth." Such cir- 
cumstances ought to have made him more modest 
and humble in tracing the spotless character of John 
Wesley ; a man who had no such errors or mischiefs 
to rep«it of ; whose life was a continuous eflbrt to 
do good ; and from whose pen nothing ever fell 
but what tended to promote the peace, and to exalt 
the character of society. Mr. Southey ought, also, 
to have remembered the immense distance between 
such a cha9cter and himself, whether learning, or 
piety, or usefulness be resorted to for the test : be- 
tween one whose greatest praise hereafter must be, 
that he contributed something to the amusement, 
and a little to the instruction of society, and the man 
who effected a moral revolution in the habits of 
thousands of his countrymen, and roused a slumber- 
ing church and nation to the concerns of religion ; — 
a difference as great as between the wax lights of a 
drawing-room, and the sun which rises upon ^^ the 
evil and the good." 
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The following are the Extracts referred to in the note under page 123* 
from << Historical Collections, relating to remarkable periods of the success 
•of the Gospel, and eminent instruments employed in promoting it," compiled 
-by Dr. Gillies, one of the Ministers oNJlasgow, published in 1754. None 
•of the accounts mentioned in the following extracts are given at full length. 
They occupy a large part of the work, to which the reader must, therefore, 
be referred. They are adduced to show, as stated in the note, that great 
^uid sudden revivals of religion have taken place at different periods, among 
Christians of different denominations, and that these extraordinary occur- 
rences are not, as Mr. Southey has stated them, peculiar to Methodism. 
Their alttiquated style will be no objection to the serious reader. 

Of the great spread of true, as well^as of nominal Protestantism, sooii 
after the commencement of the Reformation, Dr. Gillies observes, y<^|^ 
p. 126 ; — 

'< In that swift progress and conquest, which the truth then had in that 
great day of the gospel's triumph, and what interest it got in fixing those 
famous plantations of the Church through much of Germany, France, Switz- 
•erland, Holland, Denmark, the Low-Countries, with Britain and Ireland, in 
less than forty years ; these things are observable. 1. How the truth of the 
gospel then came not in word only, but in power, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance, 1 Thess. i. 5 ; assurance of faith and understanding 
of the truth, and with that seal of the greatest enlargement of comfort ; so 
as receiving of the word in much affliction was with joy in the Holy Ghost, 
ver. 6. 2. That in this blessed way uf the reformed religion, now owned and 
professed, the Church did receive the Spirit, and an innumerable company 
in these last ages were sealed tliereby, which is that undoubted seal and 
attestation from the Lord, of his own truth and doctrine, so expressly pro- 
mised to his Church under the New Testament. 3. lliat this high spring- 
tide of the power and efficacy of the word, was after so sad and visible a 
restraint for many ages, while antichristian darkness had overspread the 
visible Church ; and what of the Spirit was then known, was like a private 
seal to the hearts of the godly, in those times of sackcloth and latent con- 
dition in the wilderness ; not in any such way, as a public confirmatory 
witness to the truth, and with evidence and demonstration of the Holy 
Ghost, before the world, as hath been now since the Reformation. After 
this blessed day once began to dawn, and the Lord did so visibly rend the 
heavens, and caused the mountains to flow at his presence, with so solemn 
a down^pouring of the Spirit following the gospel, as there could be no 
standing before it, but cities and nations were subjected to so marvellous a 
|K>WiBr, to the embracing of the truth. 4. That this great work of God wjm 
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not for a Bhort time, but for many yean. Wherever the truth came, it did 
most discemibly accompany the same, not only to affiect and convmce, by 
•ome trannent flash upon the apirits of men, but to that solid and eflbctnal 
change, as yisibly transformed them into that Messed image of Christ, by 
the S|Mt of holiness, so as it was g^ven, both to believe, and suffer for his 
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'* One great benefit the plague brought to the dty (London) was, that it 
ooraslonfd the silenced ministers more openly and labcniously to preach the 
gospel, to the exceeding comfort and profit of the people ; hiasmndi that to 
tlda day the freedom of preaching, which this occasioned, cannot, hy the 
daSkf gnairds of soldiers, nor by the imprisonments of mnltitudes, be re- 
atrained.— Tlie fear of death did so awaken both the preachevs and the 
heaicn, that preachers exceeded themselves in lively, -fianrent preaching, 
and the people crowded constantly to hear them ; and all wa8<done with ao 
jreat t«rioiisnees, as that, through the blessing of God, abundance were 
converted from their carelessness, impenitencyi and yonthinl iMrts and 
vanitlfla i and religion took that hold on the people's hearts^ aa cocdd netver 
Ifftenrards be loosed. — Great were the impressions which -tibe void nuide 
A many hearts, beyond the power of man to effect, and beyond what the 
people "before ever felt, as some of them have declared. — ^A strange aamng 
there was on the hearts of multitudes in the dty ; and I am persuased that 
joany were brought over effectually unto a closure with Jesus Christ; 
irfaereof eome died of the plague, with willingness and pence ; others remain 
■tetdfiiit in God's ways unto this day, but convictions (I believe) mangr 
hundreds had, if not thousands, which I wish that none had stifled.' 



** I mist here instance a solemn and extraordinary oat*fKiuringof tiie 
•Spiift, about the year 1625, and afterwards, in the Wast of Scotland, lliis 
hf Ihc piophane rabble of that time, was called the Stewtfrton sickness, for 
in that parish first, but after through much of that country, particularfy at 
Irtlne, under the ministry of Mr. Dickson, it was remarkable $ where it 
can be said, ^wfaich divers ministers and Christians yet alive can wttneea,') 
that for a considerable time, few Sabbaths did pass away without aenfe 
evidently converted, or some convindng proofs of the power of God accom- 
panying his word ; yea, that many were so taken by the heart, that, throifgh 
terror, the Spirit in such a measure condncing them of sin, in hearing of tile 
word, they'have been made to fell over, and were carried out of the dMnfeh ; 
who after proved the most solid and lively Christians. And, as It was 
known, some of the most gross, who used to mock at religion, being eta- 
gaged, upon the fame that went abroad of such things, to go to some of 
these parts where the gospel was then most lively, have been effectually 
reached before their return, mth a visible change following the same. And 
truly tlds great spring-tide (as I may call it) of the gospel was not dta short 
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time, but for some years continuance ; yea, thus like a spreading moor* 

bum, the power of godliness did advance from one place to another, 4Ftit.tik 

put a marvellous lustre on these parts of tke oountry, the savour whereof 

brought many from other parts of the land to see the truth of the samein** 

At Irvine, Mr. Dickson's ministry was singulaiiy countenanced of Ck4» 

Multitudes were convinced and converted ; and iew that lived ia his dty 

were more honoured to1>e instruments of conversions, than he. Peofle 

under exercise and soul concern, came from every place about Irvine, aad 

attended upon his sermons, and the most eminent and serious Christiaai 

from all comers of the church, came and joined with him at his comnv^ 

nions, which were, indeed, times of refresfaing from the presence of th^ 

Lord. — The famous Stewarton sickness was begun about the year 163(|| 

and spread from house to house for many miles in the strath where Stew* 

arton water rans, on both sides of it ; Satan, indeed, endeavoured to brh^ a 

reproach upon the serious persons, who were at this time under the coflt«> 

vincing work of the Spirit, by running some, seemingly under seriooa 

concern, to excesses, both in tkat of sermon and in CamiHes. But the hord 

enabled Mr. Dickson, and other ministers, who dealt with them, to act so 

prudent a part, as Satan's design was much disappointed, and solid, seij^*** 

practical reHgion flourished n»ghtily in the West of Scotland about tUp 

time. — I must also mentioa that solemn conmranion at the Kirk of Shatl% 

June 20, 1630, at which time tiiere was so convincing an appearance of Qod^ 

and down^pouring of the Spirit, even in an extraordinary way, that did 

follow the ordinances, especially that aermon on the Monday, June 21« wiCh 

a strange unusual motion on l&e iiearera, who in a great multitude waA 

there convinced, cff divevs ranks, that Ifwas Icnowm, which I can speak •» 

tmre growid, near fiveliiiiMkred had at that time a discernible change w «iu| ^ 

on them, of Whom hmM ^proved lively Christiaiia. -afterwards. .It was Hub 

sowing of a seed through Cl3rdesaBle, so as many of tiie most eminent Chiiar 

tians in that country could date either their conversion, or some femarisaUe 

confirmation in their case, from that day." 

<' That was also a remarkable time, wherein tiie Lord did let fortii mwAi 
of his Spirit on his people, in tke year 163B, when tiiis nation didsctau^ 
enter in covenant, which many yet alive at tins day do know ; hmt ^At 
spirits of men were raised and wrought on by the word, the nrdinnfis 
Kvely and longed after.— *Mii8t we mot also say, since the land was niflimifl 
by covenant to the Lord in these iaie times, what ^a solemn out-letting of tiw 
S^mit hath been seen, a large harve^ witii much of tiie iruit of the gioflpd 
discermble, which we mayaaytwith a warsant, hath been luroved (lig^ ihe 
i)ringkig of souls to Christ, a |»rt whereof arettow in;g^ory^and nuuqr gnet 
i^live who are a vislbleaeal to this tmtii, of whom liam sure some wii^fnot 
Imethe rementbrance of these sweet refecshing tUnes, wiiich tiie landdUl 
enjoy for aereral years «f the gospel, and >of .many solemn com m i m id na ^ 
where a large bles^ng, witii mach of the Spirit and tpower of God, was irit 
accompanying the ordinances:; if it were espedtent !to set down ciBcuii^ 
"etanees, I could here pe4Dt«t many sucfa remariuible limes andplaces whioii 
-should oleariy demonstrate this."— 5^ the auikvritks m GiUkt, vol, 1. ptige 
306-^^15. 
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IW following is taken by Gillies from the Life of the Rev. Robert Blmir. 
It relates to a revival of religion in the North of Ireland, in 1628. 

** Mr. John Ridge, mimster in Antrim, a judicious and gracious minister, 
perceiving many people, on both sides of the Six-mile-water awakened out 
of their security, and willing to take pains for their salvation, made an over- 
tsre> that a monthly lecture might be set up at Antrim, and invited to bear 
bardien therein, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Hamilton, and myself. We were 
glad of the motion, and hearkened to it at the very first, and came prepared 
to preach; in the summer-day four did preach, and when the day 
grtw shorter, three. Ttiis monthly meeting, thus befpniung first by this 
motion of Mr. Ridge, continued many years, and was a great help to 
religion through the whole of that country. Sir Hugh Clotterday 
very hospitable to the ministers that came there to preach.-— So 
ndghtily grew the word of God, and his gracious word prospered in 
the hands of his faithful servants, the power of man bring restrained from 
opposing the work of God: and the Lord was pleased to protect our 
■dnistry by rusing up friends to us, and giving us favour in the eyes of all 
the people about us. There were many converts in all our congregations. 
1%at blessed work of conversion was now spread beyond the bounds of 
•Down and Antrim, to the skirts of neighbouring countiies, whence many 
Mme to the monthly meetings, and the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
31m Lord was pleased to bless his word, the people had a vehement appetite 
lor It, that could not be satisfied : they hung upon the ministers, still de- 
xtrous to have more ; no day was long enough, no room large enough. — 
That solenm and greatwork of God may with propriety be said to have been 
one of the largest manifestations of the Spirit, and of the most solemn times 
of the down-pouring thereof, that almost since the days of the Apostles hath 
been seen ; where the power of God did sensibly accompany the word with 
an unusual motion upon the hearers, and a very great success as to the 
csh wei ' sl on of souls to Christ. The goings of the Lord were then fuU of 
mijesty, and the shout of a king was heard in. the meetings of his people, 
that, as a judicious old Christian, who was there present, did express it, he 
tiMHight it was like a dazzling beam and ray of God, with such an unusual 
brightness, as even forced by-standers to an astonishment. A very effectual 
doiT'Opened, with more than ordinary enlargement, which the ministers of 
Christ there found in the preaching of the word, whilst the people might be 
teen hearing the same in a melting frame, with niuch tenderness of spirit ; 
nurely this was the very power of God, a convincing seal to the truth and 
nifadstry of his servants, who were then persecuted ( yea, a thing which, 9s 
it waa known, had an awful impression, and was a terror to their adver- 
Bttiis.— Mr. Blair, in his Life, speaking of a conversation he had with Asch- 
Wshop Usher, says, * He was very affable and communicative ; he desired 
to know of me what my mind was of the nature of justifying and saving 
ISiith. I told him my mind, that I Held the accepting and receiving of Jesus 
Christ as he is offered hi the gospel. With this he was well satisfied. After- 
wards he said, // would break my heart, if thai mcceuful ministry in the North 
were interrupted and marred. They think to cause me to stretch out my hamf 
against you; but aU the world shall never move me to do so.*^'* 
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Pietism in Germany waa another of tho8« remarkable re?ivali of pore and 
undefiled religion, with which modem times have been favoured; and It 
bears, generally speaking, the same characters as the rest It began about 
100 years after Lather's reformation, in and abont the University of HaUe, 
and spread into many of the provinces and circles of Germany. It is calM 
in the preface to Pietas Hallensis, '* a seed of purer Christianity, gradnafiy 
quickening and springing up in the midst of the Lutheran reformation. It 
was slandered and persecuted, but was carried on succesrively by many M% 
and pious divines. Some excesses occasionally appeared, which were 
charged as usual upon the whole system. Hetism had, however, able 
defenders, and the benefits eflfected by it were, in 1688, drawn out under 
62 heads, as answers to its adversaries." Some of these heads were at 
follows :— 

*' Private exercises of piety have been set up in several places, for mnfiml 
edification, and met with some encouragement and approbation from the 
magistrates. The education of youth has been more seriously lud to heart 
than formerly. A great many writings, treating upon the several heads of 
practical divinity, have been published for the increase of Christian life and 
knowledge. Tlie article of justification, and its coherence with true sancti- 
fication, or holiness of life, hath been set in a clearer light than it formeily 
was. The common way of philosophizing has begun to lose its credit, and a 
philosophy more savouring of a Christian temper, and raised on more solid 
priuciples, set up again. The logical, metaphysical, and homiletical schoob 
have been less frequented, and more time spent on the Bible and exegetieal 
conferences of theology, to a visible improvement of divinity scholars. Hie 
wonted way of preaching, too much tied up to a fallacious and luxurious 
oratory, and fit for catching the applause of men, has been discountenancedy 
and a plainer method, derived from power and inward experience, begun- to 
be encouraged.— The distinction between the essential and accessory points 
of religion has been revived, and the former more preached up than tiie 
latter. Likewise has the great distinction betwixt mere morality and true 
spiritual Christianity, been set up again. The idol of an heathenish moraHty 
has been turned out of some churches, and the pure Spirit, as the only 
restoring principle of fallen nature, suffered to come in again, fbr righdy 
framing a Christian's life and conversation. The greatest points of Chris- 
tian religion, viz. of a living faith in Christ ; likewise of regeneration, mor- 
tification, contrition, resignation, self-denial, imitation of Christ, and others 
of that nature, too slightiy handled hitherto, have begun to appear again, 
and to be known among Christians^— The spirit of prayer has been revived 
in a more eminent degree. Many young people have united in prayers and 
thanksgiving.— The dying hours of some have been very edifying to the anr- 
vivors. — People have been generally more inspired with a generous and 
enlarged care for the poor and indigent.*' 



Accounts of various revivals of religion in different parts of the United 
States of America, befort the vUiU of Mr. Whitefteld to that country, may 
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be found in Vol. II. of the Historical Collections. The following are among 
Ihe number. 

The Rev. S. Domforth, in a Letter, dated 7Vamtoit> New EmgUmd, Februay 
.20(4, 1704-5, says, ** We are much encouraged by an unusual and amaang 
in^^ression made by God's Spirit on all sorts among us, espedally on the 
ympag men and women. It is almost incredible how many ^sit me with 
disooyeries of the extreme distress of mind they are in about their spiritual 
condition. And the young men, instead of their merry meetings, are now 
Ibnning themselves into regular meetings for prayer, and repetition of 
sermons, signing the same orders which I obtuned some years ago a copy of 
firom the young men's meeting in the North of Boston." 

There was also a remarieable instance of the revival of religion in the 
yesr 1721, at Windham, in Connecticut colony.—Windham is a town of 
aliont some thirty years standing. — *< Persons of all ages," says the Rev. 
Bfr. Adams, " and some of whom there was but litUe expectation, have 
come together to seek the Lord their God ; so that within the compass of 
mbont half a year, there have been four score persons joined to their com- 
mnnion, and more are still dropping in.— In the mean time, it is surprising 
to see what an happy alteration is made when God is pleased to bless tiie 
dispensation of the gospel, and the institutions of his honse, and confirm 
liif words in the mouths of his servants. Now, the eyes of the blind are 
opened, the ears of the deaf unstopped, the dumb are taught to speak, 
and they that were spiritually dead are raised unto life. To behold obsti- 
aale sinners who went on firowardly in the ways of their own heart, yielding 
tiiemselves unto God ; such as were careless and unconcerned about their 
own souls, now brot^t to the last distress and concern about what they 
•hall do to escape firom the wrath that is to come ; and sueh as were fond 
. of their several vicious courses now quitting them with shame and indigna- 
tion* that they may endeavour for the future to lead their lives, not ' ac- 
eotding to the lusts of men, but the will of God. Shall it not firom this 
tiBM be said, what hath Qod wrought ? '—Now, they that have happily 
< escaped out of the snare of the fowler,' admire the wonders of firee grace 
,whlch jremenR>ered and * visited them in their low estate,' they are brought 
Ibrth into the light of life, and having their doubts and fears gradually 
diis^ated, they go on rejoicing for the consolation. T^eir fellow Chris- 
liaaB who were in Christ before them, receive them with open arms, and 
SUmy thanksgivings are offered up unto the Lord. Now tlui^ put on the 
Sime face of gladness and delight, as once they did at Ssmaria, when 
<(CMit was preached witii success. Acts yii. S, * And there was great joy in 
Hl^cUy." 

IlMre was a considerable revival in the end of 1730, aii4 the three 
iollowiikg yeax^r^^ Frediold, in the province of New Jersey, under the 
ministry of Mr. John Tennant, and his brother William, who succeeded 
him. Of which take the following account, from a letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Price, of Boston. 

October 9M, 1744.— << I desire to notice thankfully the late rich display of 
oar glorious Emmanuel's grace, in subduing, by his word and Spirit, mul- 
Utedfis of siuMv to hiovcifi— Hie sorrows of the conviaeed were not sll 
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alike, either in degree or in continuance. Some have not thought it po»- 
sible for them to be saved if God would vindicate the honour of his justice: 
but these thoughts continued not long at a time, blessed be God. Others 
thought it was possible, but not very probable, because of their vUeness.— 
The conviction of some has been instantaneous, by the Holy Spirit applying 
the law to the conscience, and discovering to the eye of the understanding, as 
it were, all their heart deceits very speedily; by which they have b^en 
stabbed as with a sword. But the conviction of others has been in a more 
progressive way. They have had discovered to them one abomination after' 
another in life ; and from thence were led to, behold the fountain of all cor- 
ruption in the heart ; and thus they were constrained to despair of life by 
the law, and consequently to flee to Jesus as the only door of hope, and so 
rest entirely on his merit for salvation. — After the aforesaid sorrowfiil exer- 
cises, such as were reconciled to God have been blessed with the Spirit of 
adoption, enabling them to cry, Abba, Father. But some have had greater 
degrees of consolation than others, in proportion to the clearness of the 
evidences of their sonship.— The Lord has brought some out of the hprrible 
pit of darkness and distress, and brought them into the light of his coun- 
tenance. He has filled their hearts with joy, and their mouths with praises; 
yea, given them the full assurance of futh. Others have been brought to 
peace in believing ; but have not had so great a plerophory of joy : yet they 
go on in a reli^ous course, trusting in the Lord.— In a word, the sapless 
formalist is become spiritual in his conversation ; the proud and haughty ase 
made humble and affable ; the wanton and vile, sober and temperate ; the 
swearer honours that venerable Name he was so wont to profane, and 
blesses instead of cursing $ the sabbath-breaker is brought to be a strict 
observer of holy time ; the worldling now seeks treasures in the heavens ; 
the extortioner now deals justly ; and the formerly-malicious forgive inju- 
ries ; the prayerless are earnest and incessant in acts of devotion ; and the 
self-seeker endeavours the advancement of God's glory, and the salvadon 
of immortal souls." 

The next revival that followed that in Freelind, was that remarkable one 
in Northampton, 1734, &c. which we shall relate from the following pas- 
sages of President Edwards's Narrative, in Prince's Christian History, 

" Just after my grandfather's death, it seemed to be a time of extra- 
ordinary dulness in religion. Licentiousness for some years greatly pre- 
vailed among the youth of the town.-"At the latter end of the year 1733, 
there appeared a very unusual fleidbleness, and yielding to advice, in our 
young people. It had been too long their manner to make the evening after 
the sabbath, and after our public lecture, to be especially the times of 
their nurth and company-keeping. But now a sermon was preached on 
the sabbath before the lecture, to show the evil tendency of the practice, 
and to persuade to reform it ; and it was urged on heads of families, that it 
should be a thing agreed upon among them to govern their families, to keep 
their children at home, at these times ; and withal it was more privately 
moved, that they should meet together the next day in their several neigh- 
bourhoods, to know each other's minds, which was accordingly done, and 
the motion complied with throughout the town. But parents found little or 
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BO occasion for tht exerdte of foremaeaC fai tiit cabe ; tlieybnag pedpfof 
dadared thcmaelTea conrinced by what they had heard irom the pulpit, ancf 
williii|^ of themaelFes to comply with the counael that had been giyen' ^ 
It waa imme^ately, and, I anppose, nnivenally complied with ; and 
tiion waa a thorough reformation of these disorders thenceforward, which, 
has continued erer since. 

*' Presently upon this, a great and earnest concern abont the great things 
of region, and the eternal world, became oniversal in all parts of the 
town, and among persons of all ages ; the noise among the dry bones 
waxed louder and louder : all other talk but about si^ritnal things was soon 
thrown by ; all the conversations in all companies, and upon all occasions, 
waa upon these things only, unless so much as was necessary for people 
carrying on their ordinary secular business.— There was scarcely a single 
person in the town, either old or young, that was left nnconcemed about 
the great things of the eternal world. — ^Ihose who were wont to be the 
Tainest, and loosest, and those that had been most disposed to tUnk and 
apeak slightly of vital and experimental religion, were now generally subject 
to great awakenings. And the work of conversion was carried on in the 
most astonishing manner, and increased more and more ; souls did as it 
were come by flocks to Jesus Christ. From day to day, for many months 
together, might be seen evident instances of sinners brought out of dark- 
ness into marvellous light, and delivered out of an horrible pit, and from 
the miry clay, and set upon a rock, with a new song of prabe to God in 
their mouths. This work of God, as it was carried on, and the number o 
true saints multiplied, soon made a glorious alteration in the town ; so that 
in the spring and summer folloiring, in the year 1735, the town seemed 
to be full of the presence of God : it never was so full of love, nor so full 
of joy, and yet so full of distress, as it was then. Tliere were remarkable 
tokens of God's presence in almost every house. It was a time of joy in 
families on the account of salvation being brought unto them; parents 
rejoicing over their children as new bom, and husbands over their wives, 
and wives over their husbo^. The goings of God were then see^ in his 
sanctuary; God's day was a delight, and his tabernacles were amiable. 
Our public assemblies were then beautiful ; the congregation was alive in 
God's service, every one earnestly intent on the public worship, every 
hearer eager to drink in the words of the minister as they came from his 
month; the assembly in general were, from time to time, in tears while 
the word was preached; some weeping with sorrow and distress, others 
with joy and love, others with pity and concern for the souls of their 
neighbours.— When this work first appeared, and was so extraordinarily 
carried on amongst us in the winter, others round about us seemed not to 
know what to make of it; and there were many that scoffed at and ridiculed 
it ; and some compared what we call conversion, to certain distempers. But 
it was very observable by many, that occasionally came amongst us from 
abroad, with disregardful hearts, that what they saw here cured them of 
such a temper of mind : strangers were generally surprized to find things so 
much beyond what they had heard, and were wont to tell others, that the 
state of the town coiUd not be conceived of by those that had not seen it. — 
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In tht month of March, the people in South-Hadley began to he leiied^ 
with a deep concern about the things of religion, which very soon became 
universal : and the work of God has been very wonderful there ; not much, 
if any thing, short of what it has been here, in proportion to the bigness 
of the place. About the same time, it began to break out in the west part 
of Suffield, (where it has also been very great) and it soon spread into all 
parts of the town. It next appeared at Sunderland, and soon overspread 
the town ; and I believe was, for a season, not less remarkable than it was 
here. About the same time, it began to appear in a part of Deerfield, 
called Green-River ; and afterwards filled the town, and there has been a 
glorious work there. It began also to be manifest, in the south part of 
Hatfield, in a place called the Hill, and after that the whole town, in the 
second week in April, seemed to be seized, as it were at once, with con- 
cern about the things of religion ; and the work of God has been great 
there. There has been also a very general awakening ot West-Springfield 
and Honey-meadow. Something of this work likewise appeared in the first 
precinct in Springfield, principally in tl^ north and south extremes of the 
parish. And in Hadley Old Town, there gradually appeared so much of a 
work of God on souls, as at another time would have been thought worthy 
of much notice. For a short time there was also a very great and general 
concern, of the like nature, at Northfield. — This remarkable pouring out 
of the Spirit of God, which thus extended from one end of this country to 
the other, was not confined to it, but many places in Connecticut have 
partook of the same mercy. There has been a degree of the same work at 
a part of Guilford ; and very considerable at Mansfield, under the ministry 
of Mr. Eleazar Williams ; and an unusual religious concern at Tolland ; 
and something of it at Hebron and Bolton. There was also no small effhsion 
of the Spirit of God in the north parish in Preston, in the eastern part of 
Connecticut, which I was informed of, and saw something of it, when I 
was the last autumn at the house, and in the congregation of Mr. Lora, the 
minister there, who, with- Mr. Owen of Groton, came up hither in May 
the last year, on purpose to see the work of God here ; and, having heard 
various and contradictory accounts of it, were dareful when they were here 
to inform and satisfy themselves ; and to that end particularly conversed 
with many of our people ; which they declared to be entirely to their satis- 
faction, and that the one half had not been told them, nor could be told 
them. Mr. Lora told me, that when he got home, he informed his congre- 
gation of what he had seen, and that they were greatly affected with it, and 
that it proved the beginning of the same work among them, which pre- 
vuled till there was a general awakening, and many instances of persons^ 
who seemed to be remarkably converted. 

** This seems to have been a very extraordinary dispensation of Provi- 
dence : God has in many respects gone out of, and much beyond his usual 
and ordinary way. The work in this town, and some others about us, has 
been extraordinary on account of the universality of it, affecting all sorts, 
sober and vicious, high and low, rich and poor, wise and unwise ; it reached 
the most considerable families and persons, to all appearance, as much as 
others. In former stirrings of this nature^ the bulk of the young people 
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hKft been matiy affiected ; Kvt old men aad ntUe ddldran Imktc been 90 

now. Man^ of the first ha^e, of their own accord, formed themsehres into 
religious societies, in difiterent parts of Ae town : a loose fcareless penoa 
ooold scarcely find a companion in tte whole neigiibonrhood ; and if there 
was any one that seemed to remain careless and unconcemed, it would be 
spoken of as a strange thing. 

** God also has seemed to go out of his usual way, in the quickness of 
his work, and the swift progress his Spirit has made in his operations on 
the hearts of many : it is wonderful that persons riiould be so suddenly, 
and yet so greatly changed : many have been taken from a Iodise and cardesa 
way of lirlng, and seized with strong convictions of their guilt and misery, 
and in a very little time old things have passed away, and all things have 
become new with them. God's work has also appeared very extraordinary, 
in the degrees of the influences of his Spirit, both in the degree of saving 
light, and love, and joy, that many have experienced. It has also been 
very extraordinary in the extent of it, and its being so swiftly propagated 
from town to town. In former times of the pouring out of the Spirit of 
God on this town, though in some of them it was very remarkable, yet it 
reached no further than this town, the neighbouring towns all around con- 
tinued unmoved. 

** llie work of God's Spirit seemed to be at its greatest height on this 
town, in the former part of the spring, in March and April ; at which time 
God's work, in the conversion of souls, was carried on amongst us in so 
wonderful a manner, that so far as I, by looking back, can judge from the 
particular acquaintance I have had with souls in this work, it appears to 
me probable, to have been at the rate, at leasl, of four persons in a day, 
or near thirty in a week, take one with another, for five or six weeks 
together : when God in so remarkable a manner took the work into his own 
hands, there was as much done in a day or two, as at ordinary times, with 
all endeavours that men can use, and with sueh a blessing as we commonly 
have, is done in a year." 



In Vol. IL page 455, Dr. Gillies has inserted letters from a minister in 
HoHjmd, of the date of October 2, 1750, and January 15, 1751 ; of which 
the following are extracts :— 

" I bless the Lord, I can give you the certain account of the plentiful 
out-pouring of the Holy Spirit in several congregations in the Vehirve, one 
of the quarters of the dutchy of Guelderiand, by whose Messed and powerful 
influences that amiable kingdom, which consists in righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, is notably advanced. Of this great event, I 
had some confused notice before I went to , but thought it my duty 

to be silent about a matter of such vast importance till I obtfuned full and 
certain information, knowing well of what pernicious consequence, ground- 
less precipitant reports are, in most cases, and especially of that nature. 
Thb information I have got since my return ; and now desire to acknow- 
ledge and rejoice in this great work of God.^This blessed work begun in a 
town called Nieuwkerk, about ten EngHsh miles above Amersfoort, and 
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about as many ^m lAnTdcriirick, near the tnd of t!i« 2eudarMe ; und fh>tii 
that to«hi die lAessed inftuehce hAs ||^lread ^vetr fire diff^ent congf egatiOftt 
in the Vilia^ dt ^tttteti, Bam^telt, Ltrntmn, Ntuli|>eM, and 2oMt; in 
ail of tvidch, but C8t)echifly in Ihittcn, fte aWakehllig baa been very f^tttA, 
and ftiuliituded, accor&gtb the best jtidgment, bttnt^ht un(let th« bletaed 
boiid of the evertadtbg covcnant.^Thcte afe two retortfeed mhiiBten in thte 
4^urch ot Nieuwketk ; lihe oldest is J. J. Roldanus ; the other, who waa 
called th^re in 1748, is called Oerardns Kuypers^ the Lord haa honourad 
^eta both to be inBtromental in carrying on &at bleased work. Mr» Koypei^ 
gi^ea th6 account of the work, ft had been in this place a dead, balren, 
)>ackatiding lime for many years paat ; conviction atad conversion ^ork very 
tare : the place Was Ihll of kifidelity, carnality, profanity, atid feariessheas 
of God, to that degree, that it waa by other places reproached, as being 
an habitation of people, who, by long prosperity, Were waxed fat, anft 
lucked against the liOlrd. — ^The small remnant of the godly who were in the 
place were daily persecuted with bitter scofibigs and mockings.— The fiFfM 
iheans w4dch the Lord was pleased to bless, for awakening that dead secure' 
people to aoittetiiSug of aerioosuess and concern about eternal things, waa a 
pnblic weekly cate<Mz!ng, set up with this good design, that by thia pliun, 
simple, famdiar way of Instruction, that ignorant people might be brought 
to some dis^ct knowledge of the Lord.— This exercise waa attended With 
notable success ; many were stirred up to search the scripture8.«-Ano1lier 
thing which the Lord remarkably countenanced, was the setting apart of 
some time for a kind of fellowahip-meetings or Christian conferences, 
alternately, in the houses of the fbw among them who seemed to have any 
fear of tk>d> and particulatiy on the eveninga of the Lord's day. — ^Ttkese 
meetings were immediately much talked of; hundreds frequented them after 
^elr <[ta!ly labour was over, (for that was the time pitdied upon la die 
most convenient ;) several were brought under the same concern about thiAr 
aoula, and began to see their miserable lost state, and were made to 
conl^ue earnest in prayer. — ^All this was carried on with littie noise, silently, 
aa usual In the of&iary wori^ of itae conversion of particular persons.— In 
thia way was ushered in that uncommon dispensation of tiie Spirit, wUch 
they looked not for ; for, at laat, the preaching of the gospd bega^i to be 
attended with such awfal power, that several were mAde to cry out aloud 
with many tears, under a bitter painful sense of their distress and misery.-* 
iThe troubled and broken in heart Were brought to Mr. Kuypere's house, 
-who, upon conversing With them, soon discovered that the Itoly Spirit, by 
tbe word, had begun a Work of conviction in them. ^. Raypera ttiidbi^ 
things i^us with them, began to conceive some hope; yet be stooA 
aatoni^ed, oonftiifting with doubts and foara, to see ao many persona ao 
Strang^ aA'edted.— tils doubts and fiears had this good efRsct ; they maidfe 
liim veiy cateiiil and circumspect in examining all these appeai^utoea, mA 
comparing them with the Lord's word. Hie next day, there was soi almost 
univerdid dejection and astonishment among the iidiabitants of tiie towns, 
Mr. Kuypdrs went eariy in the morning to the hbuses of such of tbt 
aWakeneA and distressed as were best known to him ; and the wovk bdig 
«reat, he got some private Christiana ta^o to others ; they were bii^ tha 
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whole day, going to innumerable houses. From that day the work increascil 
,be)'ODd description ; there is no paipting of it to the life ; it was a perfect 
commentary upon the 2d chapter of the Acts. Mockers ridiculed, but mul- 
titudes were pricked at heart, and cried, ^Vhat shall we do ? Next Lord's 
•day, the Lord graciously accompanied the sermons of both ministers with 
such demonstration €j{ tlic Spirit and power, that numy more were awak- 
ened. — The exercises of most were carried on with a considerable degree of 
quietness and sedateness, who, as far as we are allowed to judge, are 
savingly converted. But a great number were exercised with great bodily 
distress. As Uic awakened and distressed were many in number, several 
hundreds, so they were of all characters and ages.— -Old persons of seventy 
and eighty years, who had spent all their days in ignorance of Crod, deep 
forgetfulncss of him, and rebellion against him, have been at the eleventh 
hour snatched }\& brands out of the burning, and are melted into tears at 
the thought of the admirable patience of the Redeemer, to bear so many 
horrid provocations from them, and wait so long knocking at their hearts 
for entrance. — Many of the more knowing and learned in the speculative 
knowledge of Scripture truths, have been deeply and thoroughly convinced 
of their great blindness and ignorance.<»Thc awakening went on so power- 
fully all the months of June and July, that several hundred strangers who 
came from other places were made to feel its influence, and pricked to the 
hcait.— I can assure you that this blessed work still goes forward in that, 
and has spread through several other congregations, and eminently in the 
village of Putten, and that all the subjects of this blessed work continue 
steadfast in the faith and ways of the Lord. 

<* By tlic account I have given, and the farther account I hope to give, if 
the state of my healtlk permit, you will clearly perceive, that this work of 
grace wrought on the hearts of so many hundreds by the word and Spirit of 
the Lord, is, in substance, the very same work, which was some years ago 
carried on so remarkably in your happy comer of the Lord's vineyard, and 
agrees exactly, in all the great leading strokes and lineaments of it, with the 
work of grace, which has more or less been carried on in all ages of the 
Church of Christ from the beginning, tl^ugh perhaps with some variety of 
circumstances, which must reasonably be expected whenever the Lord builds 
up Zaon in a more observable and glorious manner, which he would have to 
be taken notice of by the world. 

•* Tlie great work of grace, of which I gave you some general account, 
•not only goes forward at Nieuwkerk and the villages mentioned in my last, but, 
blessed be the God of all grace, it spreads itself through many other places 
unworthy that the God of glory should cast a look of mercy upon them, much 
more pour out his Spirit upon them, and make them savingly to know his 
word. The word of the Lord has free course, and is glorified in the conviction 
and conversion of great numbers at a village called Aalten in Gueldcrland ; at a 
village called Rheid, in the dutchy of Julicrs, and several other places through 
:the country ; and in the city of Groeningen (one of the seats of learning and phi- 
losophy) there has been a considerable awakening several months past, hun- 
dreds being under sharp convictions, which it is hoped will have a gracious 
saving issue. As to th.c worjt in general, the number of witnesses is so grcat> 
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their character for understanding, probity, and serious godliness, so unexcep* 
tionable, and the facts they attest such in their nature, as they could not 
mistake through ignorance, being what God's word plainly requires to pass 
upon every soul that would be saved, and what the awakened or comforted 
declare uniformly they have experienced ; that no man can reasonably refuse 
his assent." 



"The following account, though to be found more at large in Gillies, I 
prefer taking from a late publication, " The Life of John Erskinc, D. D. by 
Sir Henry MoncriefWelwood, Bart." 

" In the following winter (1741-2,) very remarkable impressions of 
religion were observed in the congregation of Cambuslang, under the 
ministry of Mr. M*Culloch, the pastor of that parish — a man of genuine piety 
and considerable capacity, but who is said to have had nothing particularly 
Striking either in the manner or substance of his preaching. His hearers, 
in considerable numbers, were on different occasions so violently agitated, 
while he preacMd on the Christian doctrine of regeneration, as to fall down, 
in the midst of the multitude, under visible parox^-sms of bodily agony." 

^< To suit lus labours to what he considered as important circimistances in 
the state of his parishioners, he thought himself bound in duty to add to 
the number of their religious exercises. He preached frequently on week 
"days as well as on Sundays. He met with them often separately and 
together in his own house, to instruct, to admonish, and to console them, 
according to the best idea which he could form of their state of mind. The 
effect of his labours hecame every day more visible and extensive ; and even 
they who were most disposed to question the soundness of his judgment on 
the subject, could scarcely refuse to give him credit for the purity of his 
intentions. The same visible agitation among the people was continued 
during the whole course of the winter, and his labours and solicitudes were 
never relaxed." 

<* Similar effects began to appear at Kilsyth, in the barony parish of 
Glasgow, and in some other adjacent parishes ; and something less remark- 
able, but of the same kind, had been before obsen^ed at Edinburgh, and in 
other districts of Scotland, where Mr. Whitefield had preached. But nothing 
can be more certain, than that the unusual events at Cambuslang had 1>een 
a subject of general observation and enquiry, for many months before Mr. 
Whitefield had ever been there; and it is not possible to identify thciir 
commencement with his labours, by any fair examination of the facts as 
they occurred." 

" It was natural, however, to suppose that, after what he had heard, 
Mr. Whitefield would seize on the first occasion which offered to visit Mr. 
M*Cullock. In the summer of 1742, he was more at Cambuslang, and in 
its immediate vicinity, than in any other district; He was there joined by 
a considerable number of ministers of the established church ; by some 
whose curiosity was excited to examine the appearances which had attracted 
tfoniuch attention j and by others who were already connnced that they 
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were not comnxm events, and were willing to ^ive their brip in what tbey 
Wlieved to be the work of God." 

** From thb time, the mnltitiuief who assembled were more numerouy 
than they had e?er been, or perhaps than any congregation which had ever 
before been aasembled in Scotland } the religious Impressions made on the 
people were apparently much greater, and more general ; and the visible 
convulsive agitations which accompanied them exceeded every thing of the 
kind which had yet been observed.*' 

*' Whatever opinion we may form, either of the nature or of the source 
of thoa^ extraordinary effects, it is, at least, a most remarkable fact, that, 
in this peiiod, they were neither confined to any one district or conntry, nor 
were exclusively connected with the ministry of any individuals." 

<< In Scotland, though they were more frequent and more remarkable in 
the crowds collected by Mr. Whitefield, than in any other congregations, 
they were observed, nearly at the same aime, in sitnaJaions remote from 
Cambuslang, under the stated ministratioas of the parish ministefs." 

*< The facts themselves, as they occurred in Scotland, whatever view 
may be taken of them, are ascertained by the most anqaestionable endence, 
-—by the testimony of Mr. John Maclaurin of Glasgow*- who was most 
assiduous .and minute in his investigation of them,«-by Dr. John Hamilton 
of the High Church of Glasgow, whose good sense and d^80<»Tnnent were 
worthy of the high respectability of his character, — by Mr. Robe of Kilsyth* 
whose integrity was never questioned, and who published a nturrsliive of the 
aubject,-— by Dr. Webster of Edinburgh, who accompanied Mr. Whitefield, 
and preached with him at Cambuslang j who published a defence of what 
he represented as real conversions there, in opposition to those who pro- 
nounced them a delusion; who wrote from his personal knowledge, aod 
attested the facts of which he was an eye-witness,— and by Dr. Erskine 
himself, who was then a student in divinity ; who wrote a pamphlet on the 
subject, entitled, *' The Signs of the Times," which has fvmished one of 
the chief reasons for introdncing the subject into tins narrative." 

'' The converts of Cambuslang and Kilsyth, could not prove their sin- 
cerity by their agitation ; but it is equally clear, that their agitatiioa cpuld 
furnish no reascmable ground to suspect them of insincerity." 

<< It may, no doubt, be admitted, in perfect consistency with all tUa 
representation, that phyucal sympathy in a crowd might, sometimes, pro- 
duce bodily convulsions, which had no connexion with any religious feeling. 
And this fact, as well as other drcumstances alluded to, will account for 
such examples as occurred, of pretended converts at that time, who» after- 
wards contradicted their professions," 

** But it must not be forgotten, that the number was very considerable of 
those who dated their first and best impressions of religion from this time, 
and who were afterward/^ distinguished by a visible and unqnestionable reibr- 
aaat^on of manners, of whidii, iew examples of the same extent can be 
]Kroduced in modem times. Even those who have done their utmost to 
4^ry the converts of Cambuslang, and to diminish their number, are 
«Niged to admit, that they might amount to some kmdre^; and others, who 

appear to h(^v« )K>P<i>% rela^ i\^ iacu jQpom tf># own obsfi^UQ^ a^d 
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inquiries, and to have rejected every circumBtance from their narratives, of 
which they did not think themselves fiilly assured, mention four hundred at 
Cambuslang, independent of those who belonged to Kilsyth.*' 

*^ Whatever opinion may be held with regard to the means or influence, 
with which four hundred individuals connected a reformation in their moral 
and religious characters, which they afterwards supported through life ; no 
fair man will deny, that such an effect, produced on such a number of 
human beings, is a subject neither of ridicule nor contempt. Many thou- 
sands attended, on whom no visible impression seems to have been made. 
And, this fact, according with ordinary experience, and honestly related 
in the narratives on the subject, confirms, instead of lessening their credi- 
bility." 

*' On the other hand, let the thousands who go away without having 
received any visible impression be out of the question, (though many good 
effects might have been produced, which were neither observed, nor related 
at the time,) four hundred individuals, who to the conviction of those who 
knew them, became better men,— men more useful and conscientious in 
their stations, and more faithful in their practical duties, than they ever 
were before, and who preserve this character while they live ; exhibit a view 
of the religion of Cambuslang and Kilsyth, which a wise man will not 
bring himself easily to reprobate ; and which no good man, if he candidly 
examines the facts, and believes them, will allow himself to despise." 

" The examples published to establish this fact, it is impossible to mention 
here' with any minuteness. It was observed, in particular, at Kilsyth, that 
before this period, the people of that parish had been remarkable for such a 
litigious spirit, as had in a great measure destroyed the comfort and con- 
fidence of private life ; and that, immediately after this period, the spirit of 
litigation seemed to be so much extinguished by the spirit of religion, that 
the magistrate of the district declared, that for many months no action had 
been brought before his court, where it had before been usual to have a 
great many during the course of every week." 

<< Similar facts, equally decisive, were related from other districts ; and, 
in general, it was certainly believed by those who had the best access to be 
thoroughly informed, and who lived many years in the habits of intimate 
communication with the individuals, that they who were called the converts 
of 1742, with few exceptions indeed, supported through life, the character 
they then assumed, and were equally distinguished by purity of manners^ 
and Christian sincerity." 
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